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PREFACE. 


The  following  Joomal  was  really  written,  as  its 
title  imports,  for  the  children  of  a  village  school, 
in  which  the  writer  was  personally  interested. 

It  contains  nothing  but  the  remarks  which 
every  inexperienced  traveller  would  be  Ukely  to 
make  on  first  visiting  a  foreign  country ;  and 
oonld  in  no  way  be  worthy  of  publication,  except 
as  being  written  in  simple  language ;  and  with 
die  endeavor  to  bring  it  within  the  comprehen- 
rion  of  children,  whose  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography  is  too  slight  to  enable  them  to  enter 
into  really  valuable  books  of  travels. 

The  book  can  claim  no  interest  as  regards 
incident:  unceasing  kindness  and  forethought 
having  made  the  journey  too  easy  to  be  adven- 
turous. 

The  very  trifling  personal  details  which  were 
noted  down  at  the  time  for  mere  amusement, 
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have  been  retained,  as  being  likely  to  keep  up  a 
child's  attention :  and  the  style  of  travelling  and 
living,  though  unlike  those  to  which  the  poor 
are  accustomed,  are  mentioned  for  the  same  rea- 
son, as  giving  an  air  oT  reality  which  children 
are  amongst  the  first  to  appreciate. 

It  may  also  be  a  question  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, whether,  in  the  present  day,  when  so  many 
efibrts  are  made  to  create  a  sympathy  between 
the  different  classes  of  society,  something  may 
not  be  effected  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable 
an  object,  by  teaching  the  poor  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  our  pleasures,  as  well  as  by  showing  that 
we  can  enter  into  theirs. 
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PART  L 

Bkcobs:  July  4,  1851. — My  dear  OhildTen, — ^I  de- 
temnned  before  I  left  borne  that  1  woidd,  if  pofloUe, 
write  to  you  wbikt  I  was  away,  and  give  yon  an  ao- 
eovDl  of  my  travela.  I  am  afiaid,  thougii,  that  I  shall 
not  find  much  lime  for  letter  writing,  so  I  mnst  tiy  and 
put  down  every  day  in  a  book  what  I  think  will  amuse 
yoQ,  and  tben  yon  can  read  it  when  I  return. 

Toa  know  I  went  away  from  home  last  Tuesday : 
I  tmv^ed  to  London,  and  stayed  more  than  a  wedc 
tbere,  and  saw  tiie  Great  Exhibition;  but  I  am  not 
gcing  to  tell  yen  about  that ;  for  I  hare  not  time.  But 
last  night  1  left  London  with  Lady  H — '• — ,  her  two 
dsQ^iters,  and  a  French  maid,  and  set  off  on  my 
travds. 

"We  went  as  late  as  half-past  ei^t  in  the  evening, 
just  about  the  time,  probabl j,  when  you  were  all  think- 
ing of  going  to  bed.    If  I  had  been  asked,  I  dare  say 
I  might  have  liked  to  go  to  bed  too,  for  I  was  tired 
witk  packing,  and  did  not  at  all  fimcy  spendiog  the 
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niglit  at  sea.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  we 
got  mto  the  railwaj  carriage,  and  in  a  shorter  tune 
than  you  would  belieye  possible,  we  were  at  Dover  in 
Kent 

Such  a  busUe  there  was  when  the  train  stopped  I  so 
many  people  calling  for  carriages  to  take  them  wliere 
they  wished  to  go;  and  such  a  number  of  boxes,  and 
bags,  and  parcels,  lying  about  on  the  ground! — the 
noise  and  the  confusion  almost  made  me  dizsy.    It  was 
nearly  eleyen  o'clock  then ;  and  when  a  carriage  was 
brought,  we  got  into  it,  and  drove  through  the  streets 
of  Dover  to  the  water  side.    There  we  found,  dose  to 
the  shore,  a  large  steam  vessel,  which  was  to  carry  us  to 
Ost^d.    It  was  veiy  strange,  and  rather  awful,  to  stand 
and  look  at  it  by  the  Hght  of  the  few  lamps  on  the 
shore ;  for  the  ni^it  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing fresh,  and  every  one  said  we  should  have  a  rough 
voyage.    There  was  no  good,  however,  in  thinking  of 
trouble  bdbrehand ;  and  a^  the  vessel  was  not  to  sail 
for  an  hour,  we  thought  it  better  to  go  to  an  hotel,  and 
have  some  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  and  wait  there 
till  we  were  told  the  steamer  was  ready  to  start 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  went  on  board :  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  many  passengers,  only  when  I  looked 
round  on  the  benches,  I  observed  great«  bundles  lying 
there,  as  I  thought,  which  proved  afterwards  to  be  dif- 
ferent persons,  who  had  wrapped  themselves  up,  and 
lain  down  to  sleep  on  the  deck  of  the  vess^  because 
there  was  no  room  in  the  cabin.  There  was  no  room 
for  us  either ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  lay  down  like- 
wise <»i  a  bench,  over  which  a  piece  of  canvass  was 
stretched,  whidi  served  also  to  cover  me ;  and  when  I 
had  taken  off  my  bonnet,  tied  a  handkerchief  over  my 
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fattd,  mad  made  a  pillow  of  a  littie  box  and  a  bag«  I 
said  to  myself^  how  oomlbrtaUo  and  fefrahing  it  was, 
and  how  much  bett^  than  the  hot  Btoeeto  of  London, 
whidi  I  had  been  in  soch  a  short  time  before.  And  so 
it  was  at  first:  I  lay  and  looked  np  into  the  dark  sky, 
and  saw  the  lights  from  the  houses  on  the  shorei  aiid 
then  there  was  a  ay  from  the  men,  and  a  great  pnUzag 
of  ropes,  and  the  vessel  was  set  loose, — ^and  awaj  we 
vent  orer  the  aesL 

Fiist  it  was  tokfably  smooth,  and  I  was  quite  wann ; 
ften  it  grew  a  little  foogh  and  oold,  and  I  wrapped  the 
esBvasB  closely  over  me,  and  pat  a  doak  over  my  head, 
sad  tried  to  sleep.    But  it  beeame  roofer  and  long^ber; 
the  ship  went  up  and  down,  and  tossed  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  water  dashed  orear  it,  and  wetted  the  can- 
na^  and  sprinkled  my  &oe ;  and  I  began  to  feel  that 
my  own  bed  at  home,  or  even  in  London,  was  mudbi 
mote  pleasant  than  a  hard  bench  in  a  steam  veaseL    I 
was  frr  better  off^  howerer,  than  the  persons  about  me^ 
€»  ^  greater  number  w^re  made  very  ill  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ahip,  and  I  was  not    But  I  did  not  Tenture 
toatup,fiyr  Iknewihatif  Ididlmightsnfferas  much 
as  othen.    Plresently,  to  my  great  discomfort,  a  lady 
cune  up  to  the  bendi,  and  lay  down  upon  my  feet,  and 
though  I  tried  to  move,  she  did  not  seem  at  sH  inclined 
to  go  away,  but  kept  pressing  me  down  with  sudi  a 
besvy  wei^t  that  I  could  scaroely  bear  it    This  was 
my  great  trouble  all  the  ni^t;  but  as  I  was  well,  and 
the  poor  lady  was  ill,  I  had  no  right  to  complain ;  and 
I  b^  ahe  was  a  little  comforted  by  making  a  pillow  of 
me,  though  I  must  say  I  would  rather  she  should  have 
chosen  something  else  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  not  dark  very  long,  but  when  it  b^gan  to  be 
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might   I  did  not,  however,  see  much  to  admire,  thon^^ 
many  things  were  interesting,  because  ihey  were  stramgn^ 
Ostend  has  walls  and  broad  ditches  or  moats  round  it, 
to  prevent  foreign  troops  from  entering  in  time  of  war. 
It  is  also  a  place  to  which  persons  go  in  the  summer 
time  for  the  sake  of  bathing.    The  King  of  Belgium 
and  the  Royal  Family  are  there  sometimes;  but  it 
seems  a  dull  place,  and  nothing  but  the  sea,  I  should 
think,  would  induce  any  one  to  visit  it  for  pleasure. 
We  found  breakfiist  ready  when  we  went  back  to  the 
hotel, — very  much'  the  same  kind  (^  break&st  as  vre 
might  have  had  in  England;  coffee,  and  rolls,  and 
some  cutlets  dressed  in  the  English  way,  and  afterwaids 
I  had  just  time  to  write  a  letter  home,  to  teU  my  sistevs 
that  I  had  crossed  safely,  and  then  the  omnibus  came 
to  the  door,  to  take  us  all  to  the  railway  bv  whidi  we 
were  to  travel  to  Bruges. 

Railways  are  very  much  alike  eveiy  where ;  but  it 
struck  me  that  the  Belgians  were  more  quiet  and  civil 
than  many  English  people  when  going  on  a  journey, 
and  did  not  seem  to  have  so  much  business  upon  their 
hands.  The  poor  women  we  sawj  were  espedally  polite 
to  one  another.  They  look  veiy  neat,  but  quite  unlike 
English  women,  for  they  do  not  wear  bonnets,  but 
doaks,  with  caps  and  hoods.  When  it  is  wet,  they  put 
the  hoods  of  the  cloaks  over  their  heads. 

I  noticed  one  woman  to  day  with  a  wonderful  cap, 
which  was  almost  like  a  bonnet,  for  it  stood  out  round 
the  face  as  a  bonnet  does,  only  it  was  made  of  black 
net  and  wire.  She  had,  besides,  large  gilt  ear-rings, 
which  made  her  look  still  more  odd  to  my  English 
eyes.  The  women  generally  dress  so  much  alike,  that 
at  first  it  seems  difficult  to  know  them  BfBxt    We 


i  half  an  hour,  I  ahoakl  think,  at  th«  railwaj  ste- 
tioB.  Some  beautiful  lailway  carriageB  were  standing 
there  with  a  good  deal  of  gih  abont  them,  and  a  crown 
at  the  top.  They  were  intended  for  the  King  of  the 
Belgianai  who  was  expected  fiom  England,  where  he 
bad  been  <m  a  yisit  to  the  Qoeen.  He  did  not  comey 
howe?er,  in  time  for  ns  to  see  him. 

We  were  about  half  an  hoar  gmng  fiom  Ostend  to 
ftoges.  The  oonntiy  was  not  at  all  pretty,  for  there 
were  aeareelj  any  trees  or  hedges,  and  no  hills. 

Bruges  nsed  to  be  a  veiy  fine  place,  and  a  great 
msay  peofde  li^ed  in  it.  Our  Charles  the  Second  lived 
bere  some  time  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  awaj  from 
Fiiigland,  There  are  not  half  as  many  inhabitants  now 
as  there  used  to  be,  and  many  of  them  are  very  poor; 
bat  the  old  houses  are  standing  still,  and  yeiy  curious 
thiy  sre. 

On  our  aniyal  we  went  fint  to  an  hotel,  and  then, 
when  we  had  chosen  our  bed*ro<»ns,  and  settled  at 
what  bonr  we  would  dine,  we  walked  out  to  see  the 
town.  An  old  town  in  Belgium  is  so  different  from 
an  Eog&h  town,  that  you  can  hardly  imagine  what  it 
is  like^unleBs  you  have  seen  it .  There  is  no  pavement; 
lmt»  as  I  told  you  of  Ostend,  there  are  pebbles  and 
itones  over  the  whole  of  the  streets. 

The  houses  at  Bruges  generally  have  peaked  too& 
or  gables,  jagged  at  the  edge,  like  steps.  The  windows 
are  high,  and  narrow,  and  very  often  the  window- 
frames  are  painted  a  light  bri^t  green,  which  gives 
them  a  very  gay  appearance.  We  stayed  as  long  as 
we  ooold  in  the  town,  and  then  went  back  to  dinner, 
wbich  was  not  partundaily  unlike  an  English  dinner, 
only  there  were  more  dishes;  and  when  dinner  was 
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over  we  went  out  for  a  drive,  and  saw  the  great  dranh, 
the  Cathedral,  but  it  was  not  light  enough  to  have  a 
good  view  of  it  If  you  have  never  seen  a  Cathedral, 
you  will  not  understand  wdl  what  it  is  like  merely  by 
having  itdescribed;  but  itis  a  very  large  building,  with 
long  windows,  the  frames  of  which  form  beautiful  pat- 
terns ;  and  there  are  rows  of  tall  columns  or  pillars  in 
in  it,  going  the  whole  lengtti  of  the  churdi;  and 
arches  one  behind  another,  which  one  can  look  through, 
till  it  seems  as  if  there  was  no  end  of  them ;  and  it  ia 
so  high  that  it  can  scarcely  be  seen  how  the  roof  is 
made. 

Each  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bruges 
is  formed  of  a  number  of  little  pillars  joined  iogeAher, 
Some  of  them  are  of  polished  marble.  There  are  also 
a  good  many  pictures  in  it  Altogether,  a  Cathedral 
is  a  very  beautiful  thing  to  see,  though  there  are  many 
more  beautiful  than  this  <Hie  at  Bruges.  We  drove 
round  the  town,  after  we  had  been  to  the  Cathedral, 
and  tiien  went  home  to  tea.  Sincethen,  you  see,  I 
have  written  a  great  deal  of  my  journal,  and  now  I 
must  say  '^  good  night  *'  and  go  to  bed,  for  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  tired  I  ami  One  thing  I  must  mention, 
though,  before  I  leave  ofT,  about  the  children  we  see  in 
the  streets.  They  wear  little,  round,  white  or  bladk 
caps,  which  fit  close  to  their  heads,  something  like  night- 
caps without  fiills.  I  saw  one  curious  little  child  to- 
day, who  was  staring  at  the  ^>ectacles  which  I  some- 
times wear,  because  I  am  neaivsighted.  She  looked  at 
me,  with  her  eyes  fixed,  as  if  she  had  never  seen  such 
a  sight  before ;  and  I  took  of  my  spectacles,  and  forgot 
she  was  a  little  ^Flemish  thing,  and  said  to  her,  ^  You 
never  saw  any  one  with  spectacles  before,  did  you  9** 
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Boi  ifae  nest  momeDt  I  remflmbered  how  absonl  it  wm 
in  me  to  talk  to  her,  for  she  did  not  nndevstand  a  word 
I  said,  and  the  women  'who  were  with  her  did  not 
cither;  hot  they  laughed,  and  seemed  quite  pleased  at 
her  being  notioed«  When  we  drove  round  the  town, 
we  saw  aereral  people  sitting  at  work  in  the  streets ; 
and  a  little  party  of  childien,  in  a  back  street,  had 
■piead  a  bit  of  carpet,  or  something  of  the  kind,  on  the 
ground  befoie  their  door,  and  were  seated  on  it,  as  com- 
foitaUy  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  finest  house  in  the 
worid. 

The  small  houses  in  the  back  streets  are  very  like 
the  huge  ones,  with  pointed  jagged  roofe,  which  make 
the  streets  much  |»ettier  than  Enghah  streets.  The 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  wear  great  heavy  wood«i 
shoes,  whioli  are  turned  up  at  the  toes,  and  make  a 
dumping,  clattrering  sound,  as  they  go  along  the  streets, 

I  think  you  would  be  amused  to  see  what  I  have  in 
my  bed-room,  instead  (^  a  fire  place.  There  is  a  stove 
in  it,  whidi  is  not  veiy  unlike  an  English  stove,  with  an 
open  giafting ;  but  instead  of  a  chimney,  there  is  a  high 
T^Skr  of  imooCh,  shining  marble,  whidi  is  hollow ;  and 
through  this  the  smoke  goes  up. 


Autwsup  :  Jffdtd  St  A/Uoine,  Saturday,  July  6th. 
— ^We  went  out  this  morning  at  Bruges,  directly  after 
breafc£ut  It  was  market^y,  and  the  town  was  quite 
fiilL  There  is  a  great  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  it  was  filled  with  booths  and  stalls,  just  as  if 
there  was  a  fiur  going  on.  All  sorts  of  things  were 
•old  there, — worsted  stockings,  and  printed  cottons,  and 
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pofta,  and  panSy  and  bread  made  into  reiy  long  rolla,  and 
eveiTtfaing  70a  would  generally  find  in  shops.  The 
shops  were  open,  besides,  and  I  remember  remaiking  in 
one  some  bright  yellow  blankets  hanging  up  on  the 
outside. 

Numbers  of  people  were  going  backwards  and  for- 
WfstdBj  and  their  dress  was  the  most  amusing  things 
possible. 

ou  may  recollect  I  told  you  yesterday  of  the 
woman  I  saw  with  the  wondeiful  lace  cap.  To-day 
there  were  a  great  number  with  caps  h'ke  it,  only  they 
had  stuck  a  stew  bonnet,  covered  with  broad  ribbons 
and  bows,  upon  the  top  of  it  They  looked  extremely 
smart  and  pleased,  as  if  they  were  dressed  quite  in 
their  best  to  come  to  market  A  great  many  wore 
earrings,  and  some  had  little  gold  or  gilt  crosses  hang- 
ing from  their  necks.  The  men,  generally,  wore  blue 
smock  frocks,  like  our  butchers*  coats :  they  call  them 
blouses. 

We  walked  across  the  great  square  to  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  where  the  prisoners  are  tried.  There  was  a 
curious  room  to  be  seen  in  it,  which,  a  great  many 
yean  ago,  as  fiir  back  as  1529, — ^when  Henry  the 
Eighth  was  reigning  in  England, — ^formed  part  of  the 
palace  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  celebrated  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  figure  of  Charles  is  carved  in  wood 
over  the  fire-place.  It  is  as  large  as  life,  and  lour  other 
figures  of  princes  and  princesses,  his  ancestors,  are 
carved  in  the  same  way,  two  on  eadi  side.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  them,  for,  a  little  while  before  I 
left  home,  I  had  been  reading  a  great  deal  about  one  of 
the  princesses,  who  was  called  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
8he  was  Charles  the  Fifth's  grandmother,  and  was  a 
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ter  to  our  Edward  the  Fourth :  so  you  see  I  had  an  in- 
ioest  in  them  both. 

Then  we  went  to  Tvat  a  beautiful  litde  church, 
where  there  were  some  very  old  pictures,  and  where  we 
sav  a  gold  chest,  covered  with  pearls,  and  rabieB,  and 
other  precious  stones.  It  was  not  placed  in  the  church, 
but  kept  in  a  room  something  like  a  vestry-room.  The 
roof  of  the  church  was  painted  bright  blue,  with  gilt 
Stan ;  and  there  were  all  kinds  of  brilliant  colors  and 
patterns  on  a  part  of  the  walls. 

We  wished  afterwards  to  see  another  large  (^urch, 
the  Churdi  of  "Notre  Dame,"  or  "Our  Lady,"  which 
IS  neariy  as  large  as  the  Cathedral  that  we  went  into 
last  night  We  found  our  way  to  a  house  where  a  per- 
>on^ed,  who,  we  had  been  told  by  a  shopwoman,  could 
go  with  us  and  show  us  aU  that  was  worth  notice  in  the 
dnuth.  We  rang  the  bell,  and  a  woman  and  a  little 
gill  came  to  the  door  together.  The  woman  could  only 
speak  Flemish,  and  when  we  informed  her  in  French 
^*hat  we  wanted,  she  was  obliged  to  apply  to  her  little 
gii\,  and  make  her  answer,  for  the  child  ^ke  French 
and  Flemish  also.  It  is  this  mixture  of  languages 
wbidi  is  so  strange  to  an  English  person  <»i  first  going 
abroad.  One  can  scarcely  understand  at  first  how  it  ia 
^  persona  who  have  not  had  much  education  can 
sp^  more  than  one  language,  but  it  is  the  constant 
^^^xnniunication  with  persons  from  difibrent  countries 
which  teaches  them. 

This  litde  giil  told  us  that  the  .diurches  were  all 
shut  up  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  would  not  be  opened  till 
one.  We  had  not  time  to  wait,  so  instead  of  seemg  the 
dtoich,  we  went  to  a  placa  called  the  Hospital  of  St 
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Jolm.  There  was  a  disagreeable  man  following  us  all 
the  time,  offering  to  show  us  the  way,  whidi  we  ooul<l 
find  out  without  him ;  nothing  we  could  say  would  in- 
duce him  to  go  away,  till  we  reached  the  hospital,  and 
then  the  porter  shut  the  gate  upon  him,  and  we  were 
rid  of  him,  much  to  our  satisfiiction. 

We  had  not  time  to  see  the  hospital  itself^  which  I 
should  veiy  much  have  liked ;  but  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent ourselYes  with  looking  at  some  fine  pictures  kept 
there,  tc^;ether  with  a  large  wooden  casket,  painted,  in 
the  most  wonderfully  beautiful  manner,  by  an  old  Flem- 
ish painter  called  Hans  Hemling.  It  is  considered  so 
valuable  that  persons  are  said  to  have  offered  to  give  a 
ffllyer  casket  in  its  stead,  if  the  governor  ci  the  hospital 
would  partwith.it;  but  the  governor  has  always  re- 
fused, and  I  think  very  wisely,  for  they  will  never  again 
have  any  thing  half  so  curious  and  lovely  as  the  painted 
chest 

The  porter  told  us  that  they  had  generally  as  many 
as  a  hundred  and  fifiy  poor  side  people  in  the  hospital, 
and  they  had  rooms  for  two  hundred.  They  must  all 
be  sent  from  three  parishes  near  Bruges.  There  was 
a  sort  of  light  cart  standiug  in  the  yard,  within  the 
gates,  whidi  is  used  to  carry  the  sick  people  backwards 
and  forwards.  When  they  are  at  the  hospital  they  are 
attended  by  some  very  kind  good  women,  called  Sisters 
of  Charity,  who  devote  all  their  time  to  them.  I  did 
not  see  any  of  the  Sisters,  but  there  were  pictures  of 
them  at  the  hospital ;  they  all  dress  just  alike,  in  black 
dresses,  with  white  hoods  or  caps,  and  thick  veils  partly 
over  their  fiices.  These  Sisters  idways  stay  at  the  hos- 
pital,  and  as  there  is  a  church  belonging  to  it,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  them  to  go  out  at  all :  there  are,  how* 
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ever,  othen  who  go  about  in  the  town,  and  viat  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes.  Close  to  the  hospital  I  saw 
a  pleasant,  qniet,  little  garden,  where  the  porter  said 
that  the  poor  people  go  and  walk  when  they  are  getting 
better. 

We  were  obliged  to  retom  to  the  hotel  quiddj,  or 
we  ahoakL  not  hare  been  in  time  for  dinner ;  and  we 
wers  not  going  to  dine  alone,  but  at  what  is  called  the 
taUe  dli6te,  or,  as  we  should  say  in  English,  the  land- 
lord's table;  for  almost  everywhere  in  Belgium,  and 
France,  and  Germany,  there  is  one  large  public  room, 
where  all  persons  in  the  hotd  who  choose  may  dme  to- 
gether at  tilie  same  time.    We  were  the  only  ladies 
prasent,  but  there  were  more  than  thirty  gentlemen, 
all  talking  French  and  Flemish  as  &st  as  they  could. 
"Ihe  men  who  waited  upon  us  did  not  put  the  dishes 
upon  the  table,  but  handed  them  round,  one  by  one, 
^d  you   cannot  think  how  long  the  dinner  lasted. 
^Dst,  we  had  a  kind  of  broth,  then  some  fish,  then  some 
nieat,  then  two  or  three  more  disheB  of  fish,  and  other 
t^nngs  besides ;  I  do  not  mean  that  we  were  obliged  to 
^3t  of  all,  but  they  were  handed  to  us ;  at  last,  there 
^ras  a  Flemish  pudding,  which  was  a  kind  of  plum  pud- 
<&ig,  and  after  that  we  were  quite  tired  and  went  away. 
We  were  to  leave  Bruges  for  Antwerp  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  raflway ;  but  befi»e  we  set  off  we  had  time 
fer  another  little  drive  round  the  town.    Certainly  I 
never  saw  a  more  interesting  place ;  there  were  two  or 
three  markets,  besides  the  one  in  the  great  square.    In 
one  they  sold  nothmg  but  fruit  and  v^petables :  there 
were  wheelbarrows  full  of  carrots,  tied  up  prettily  in 
bundles,  f<»'  the  people  eat  a  great  many  carrots  with 
then*  meat,  only  not  dressed  whole,  but  cut  up  into  bits* 
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In  anodier  market  meat  was  sold,  and  what  aoomed 
yBty  strange  to  me,  women  often  kept  the  meat  stalls, 
just  as  butchers  do  in  En^and.  A  third  market  was 
for  fish. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  town  were  near 
the  canals.  There  are  several  canals  between  Bruges 
and  other  towns  in  Belgium.  There  is  one  from  Os- 
tend,  which  is  extreme! j  broad.  In  fonner  days,  vessela 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  used  to  come  by  these 
canals  to  Bruges,  bringing  the  manufactures  of  distant 
countries,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  merchandize  of  Ger- 
many. This  trade  made  the  people  of  Bruges  very 
rich,  and  full  of  bustle  and  activity ;  but  it  has  ceased 
now,  and  the  canals  are  quiet  and  deserted.  The 
houses  on  each  side  of  them  are  built  dose  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  street  or  pavement 
before  them.  They  look  pretty,  but  the  houses  must» 
I  should  think,  be  damp. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  just  in  time  to  be  ready 
for  the  omnibus  which  was  to  take  us  to  the  railway 
station.  But  before  I  mention  our  leaving  Bruges,  I 
must  tell  you  of  something  at  the  hotel,  very  trifling, 
but  which  amused  me  extremely.  Going  up  the  stair- 
case, there  was  placed  at  each  step  the  figure  of  a  little 
white  swan,  with  its  head  turned  up  in  the  air  and  its 
mouth  open,  and  into  this  mouth  the  railings  of  the 
staircase  were  fixed.  It  used  to  make  me  quite  uncom- 
fortable to  look  at  the  poor  little  swans,  for  I  felt  as  if 
they  certainly  would  be  choked  with  the  rails  stuck  in 
their  throats.  This  was  one  of  my  last  recollections  of 
Bruges. 

We  waited  a  little  while  at  the  railway  station,  and 
then  when  the  train  was  ready  to  start,  set  off  for 
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^heatf  whidi  was  the  place  we  were  going  to  fint 
Ton  will  find  it  in  the  msp  between  Bruges  and  Anl» 
▼erp.    I  tiiought  of  jqxl,  children,  as  I  was  going  along 
the  road,  and  made  a  point  of  looking  at  the  little  cot- 
tages, the  sort  of  cottages  yoa  would  live  in,  if  you 
were  Bdgians  instead  of  English,  that  I  might  tell  you 
what  they  were  like.    They  are  generally  veiy  neat 
and  white,  with  bright  red  tiles,  and  green  window 
fiames.    They  stand  in  Iktle  gardens,  or  small  green 
meadows,  but  there  are  no  palings  round  the  gardaiSi 
and  yery  often  no  hedges,  only  perhaps  a  little  ditch 
between  the  garden  and  the  corn-field  which  joins  it; 
80  that  in  fut,  as  you  look  at  it,  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
tliere  was  any  division  between  them.    I  did  not  see  a 
wicket-gate  or  stile  the  whole  way.  There  were  scarcely 
erer  any  windows  in  the  roof^  only  a  little  window  quite 
at  the  end  of  the  house,  which  I  suppose  serves  to  light 
a  bed-room.    There  were  no  lanes,  but  straight  walks 
by  the  ade  of  the  fields,  and  sometimes  there  was  a 
long  straight  road,  bordered  on  each  side  by  trees,  and 
leading  to  some  little  village.    I  oidy  saw  one  really 
kige  gentleman's  house.    One  village  was  quite  dose 
to  the  railway,  but  the  houses  were  not  separate  and  in 
gardens,  but  joined  together  in  a  row,  one  row  on  each 
aide  of  the  road,  and  not  even  a  small  piece  of  ground 
for  flowers  in  front.    They  looked  rather  pretty  with 
Uie  bright  green  window  frames,  and  the  women  and 
diildren  sitting  at  the  doors  in  the  cool  evening,  but 
tiiey  did  not  please  me  as  much  as  our  English  thatched 
cottages.     I  watched  the  childroi  whom  I  saw,  and 
noticed  one  or  two  working  in  the  fields  without  shoes 
orstockii^.  We  were  obl%ed  to  get  out  of  the  carriage 
It  Ghent,  and  go  in  an  omnibus  through  part  of  the 
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town,  till  we  readied  another  railway  which  was   to 
take  us  on  to  Antwerp.    Two  omnibuses  were  waitings, 
and  both  the  driyers  were  very  anxious  to  be  employed. 
One  of  them  would  not  be  refused,  and  when  he  found 
we  were  determined  not  to  go  with  him,  he  shouted, 
and  called,  and  made  such  a  noise  as  I  scarcely  ever 
heard.    I  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  much  of  Ghent,  for 
it  is  said  to  be  a  most  interesting  town,  but  we  had  not 
time  to  stop  there ;  as  we  had  another  hour  to  travel 
by  the  railway  before  we  could  reach  Antwerp.    It  was 
a  very  pleasant  evening,  only  a  UtUe  chilly,  and  after 
Ghent  the  country  was  prettier,  with  more  trees  about 
it)  till  we  came  in  sight  of  Antwerp,  and  then,  I  must 
say,  it  looked  rather  dreary,  for  it  is  quite  a  flat  marsh, 
with  the  towers  of  the  churches  and  the  Cathedral  in 
the  distance.    The  train  stopped,  as  I  thought,  at  a 
veiy  strange  place,  where  there  was  no  building  as 
there  usually  is  at  a  railway  station.  We  all  got  out,  and 
began  looking  for  our  luggage,  which  was  no  where  to 
be  seen,  and  wondering  where  it  was,  and  what  we  were 
to  do  next.    We  asked  a  man  who  was  standing  by  us, 
what  had  become  of  the  luggage.    ^'  Oh  T'  he  replied, 
^  it  is  all  carried  on  board  the  steamer.'' — ^To  our  sur- 
prise, we  found  that  we  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Schddt,  and  had  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side.    A  few 
minutes  afterwards,  we  and  our  boxes  and  bags  wete  all 
on  the  deck  <^  a  small  steam-vessel,  sailing  across  the 
broad  river,  and  I  was  looking  up  at  the  half  moon, 
which  was  shining  over  our  heads,  feeling  how  strange 
it  was  to  be  in  such  a  place,  and  thinking  of  home. 
The  Scheldt  is  a  very  fine  wide  river  at  Aiitwerp,  for  it 
is  BO  near  the  sea,  tiiat  it  is  more  like  an  arm  of  the 
sea  than  merely  a  river.    The  dty  of  Antwerp,  with  its 
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ipkDdid  Oathednl,  is  dose  to  the  banks,  but  the  oomi* 
tij  roond  does  not  seem  pretty.  An  omnibns  was  in 
nadinev  on  the  opposite  side  to  cairy  ns  to  the  hotel. 
We  drore  thiongh  long  narrow  streets,  with  tall  <Ad 
booses,  on  each  side,  and  soon  came  to  a  veiy  large 
hotel,  where  we  are  now.  The  bonse  was  extremely 
fiill,  and  the  landlady  told  us  at  once,  that  she  oonld 
not  gire  ns  good  rooms ;  but  a  very  pleasantrmannered 
little  chamber-maid  came  to  us,  and  showed  us  the  way 
tJuough  a  great  ardliway,  whidi  a  carriage  could  pass 
under,  into  an  inner  open  court  Round  the  court 
were  little  orange  trees,  in  square  tubs,  and  bendies 
placed  with  tables  near  them,  so  that  persons  might  sit 
out  of  doors  in  the  cool  of  the  evoiing.  I  must  say, 
tfaoQgh,  that  just  now  it  would  be  rather  chilly.  The 
roMn  we  were  shown  into,  and  in  which  I  am  sitting 
now,  looks  out  into  the  court  The  windows  of  the 
opposite  room  are  open,  and  there  are  b'ghts  in  it,  so 
that  we  can  see  what  the  people  are  doing,  which  is 
rather  odd,  but  very  amusing.  My  bed-room  is  very 
high  up,  looking  out  into  a  narrow  little  street  We 
hare  had  our  tea,  and  amused  ourselves  with  talking 
over  what  we  have  done,  and  are  to  do,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  am  enjoying  myself  extremely.  This  sitting 
room  of  onn  has  a  sola  in  it,  with  white  bed  curtains 
hanging  over  it,  so  I  muped  that  very  often  it  is  used 
as  a  bed-^foom.  One  of  my  amusements  yestoday  and 
to^i^  has  been  guesring  the  meaning  of  the  Flemish 
words  I  see,  and  finding  out  if  I  am  right,  by  the  French, 
wfaidi  is  generaDy  put  widi  them.  Flemish  is  so  like 
BogiiBh,  it  certainly  cannot  be  difficult  to  read  it,  but 
the  people  talk  so  iast  that  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand a  word  they  say.    There  was  a  woman  with  a 
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little  dog  on  board  ihe  Scheldt  steamer  this  erenin^ 
Tou  cannot  think  how  I  wished  to  hear  her  tal% 
Flemish  to  her  dog,  but  she  would  only  call  him  bj 
his  name. 

Good  night !  I  hope  jou  are  all  in  bed  and  asleep ; 
and  I  hope  to  be  there  myself  soon ;  but  I  really  aoQ 
not  at  all  tired,  eVeiything  is  so  amusing  and  agreeable. 

Mandayy  July  *Jth. — ^We  went  yesterday  to  the 
English  Church,  or  Chapel  as  it  is  called  here.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  pretty  building,  though  it  might  be  made 
so,  if  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  improve  it. 
There  are  some  windows  in  it  really  like  church  win- 
dows, but  the  walls  are  only  white-washed,  and  alto- 
gether it  is  very  different  from  a  really  nice  church  in 
England.  We  had,  however,  our  own  daily  service  in 
our  own  language,  and  the  Holy  Communion  after- 
wards; so  that  it  did  not  seem  as  if  we  were  in  a 
strange  land. 

We  dined  directly  after  the  service,  in  a  very  laige 
room,  with  long  tables  in  it.  The  ceiling  was  painted, 
and  the  walls  were  covered  with  a  pretty  bright  paper. 
The  table  dli6te  dinner  was  to  be  had  in  this  room, 
and  before  we  went  away,  we  saw  the  waiters  preparing 
for  it, — placing  beautiful  glass  cups,  with  artificial 
flowers  on  the  table,  to  make  the  dinner  look  pretty, 
for  foreigners  have  a  much  greater  notion  of  ornament- 
ing every  thing  than  we  have.  It  was  not  convenient 
for  us  to  dine  at  the  table  d'h6te,  because  of  the  after- 
noon service.*  It  would  have  prevented  our  going  to 
it;  so  we  had  our  dinner  by  ourselves  at  one  end  of 
the  long  taUe.  There  were  prayers  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  English  Chapel,  but  no  sermon;  the  service  was 
therefore  not  long;  and  we  thought  afierwaids  that  it 
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voold  be  pleasant  to  walk  about  a  little  before  tea. 
Hie  &Bt  place  we  deteimined  to  go  to,  was  the  Cathe- 
dnL  It  IS  Teiy  near  our  hotel, — so  near  that  we  can  see 
it  {^aml J  from  our  windows.  There  is  an  open  space, 
with  trees,  between  the  hotel  and  the  Cathedral ;  and 
underneath  the  trees  the  people  were  sitting  upon 
benches,  resting  and  enjoying  themselves.  In  some 
fcreign  towns  there  seems  to  be  just  as  much  work 
going  on  on  Sundays,  as  there  is  on  week  days,  and 
that  is  very  distressing  to  English  people,  who  are  ao- 
costomed  to  keep  the  day  carefully.  But  in  Antwerp 
there  was  scarcely  any  sign  of  business.  Some  of  the 
shops  bad  the  windows  open,  but  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  anybody  buying  or  selling  in  them. 

The  door  of  the  cathedral  was  open  as  usual,  so  that 
an  who  chose  Ibight  go  in  or  out 

I  do  not  think  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  ever  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  the  first  view  of  the  inside  of 
Antwerp  CathedraL  It  was  so  very  large  and  grand, 
— BO  like  what  one  fandes  a  church  ought  to  be.  I 
could  see  through  one  arch  into  another,  and  then  on 
and  on,  till  the  objects  I  looked  upon  grew  quite  small 
in  the  distance.  There  were  numbers  of  people  about, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  home  for  all.  I  saw  one 
woman  sitting  down  with  her  little  diildren,  all  very 
quiet,  resting,  so  it  appeared.  Many  were  kneeling  up 
in  chairs,  praying,  but  there  was  no  r^olar  service  go- 
ing on«  The  chairs  are  made  with  flat  jneces  of  wood 
acrofls  the  top,  to  lean  or  rest  a  book  upon. 

We  walked  round  and  round  the  cathedral  for  some 

time,  looking  at  the  pictures  and  the  carved  figures. 

Some  of  them  were  very  beautiful,  and  I  did  not  see 

(pute  as  many  things  to  dislike  as  I  have  notioed  in 
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oUier  chnrchefi  abroad.     By  and  by  I  went  away  \>y 
myself  to  the  lower  end  of  the  building,  and  watched 
what  was  going  on.    The  men  and  women  seemed  very 
small ;  they  were  nothing  when  one  looked  up  at  tlie 
tall  roof.    There  were  little  side  chapels,  something  lilce 
transepts — a  name  you  will  understand  from  the  tran- 
sept at  Bonchurch— ^and  now  and  then,  persons  wbo 
came  in  went  aside  by  themselves  into  these  chapels  to 
pray ;  but  the  greater  number  stood,  or  knelt,  or  sat  in 
the  centre  of  the  church.    The  chairs  were  piled  to- 
gether close  to  the  place  where  I  stood ;  and  there  was 
a  woman  near  them,  who  was  paid  something  for  every 
chair  which  was  taken.     Presently  a  bell  rang,  and  I 
saw  that  almost  all  the  people  were  moving.    Instead 
of  turning  to  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  to  face  the 
altar,  they  were  collecting  round  a  very  large  wooden 
pulpit,  with  beautifully  carved  figures  to  ornament  it, 
which  was  placed  low  down  in  the  church.     I  must  tell 
you,  before  I  go  further,  that  the  altar  at  the  east  end 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  is  called  the  high  altar. 
There  are  a  great  many  others,  in  different  parts  of  the 
church,  in  honour  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  or  some  of  the 
saints;   and  one  cannot  but  grieve  to  see  how  many 
more  of  the  poor  people  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary  than 
to  our  Blessed  Lord. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  present  had  now, 
however,  finished  their  prayers,  and  I  found  that  a  ser- 
mon was  going  to  be  preached  to  them.  The  priest 
stood  in  the  pulpit,  dressed  in  a  white  robe  like  exw 
clergyman's  surplice.  What  he  said  I  could  not  tell, 
for  the  sermon  was  in  Flemish.  Some  persons  went  on 
with  their  prayers  still,  but  the  rest  were  very  attentive. 
It  was  a  Viery  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  all  in  that 
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gniid  bnildii^.  None  of  the  women  wore  bonnete,  but 
they  all  iat  round  the  pulpit,  as  if  they  had  been  in  their 
own  homes.  There  were  many  bright  ooloura  among 
the  dreaaes,  and  sometimes  the  sun  would  shine  out^  and 
stream  upon  them  through  the  high  narrow  windows, 
tin  it  all  looked  like  a  beautiful  picture. 

After  remaining  in  the  cathedral  some  time,  we  left 
it  to  walk  a  little  in  the  town.     We  wanted  to  go  into 
some  otha  churches,  but  we  could  not  find  our  way  at 
firsL     We  stopped  near  one  diuich  and  asked  some 
women  who  were  standing  in  the  street  if  we  could  go 
into  it,  as  it  was  about  the  time  when  the  diurches  are 
closed.     But  all  the  answer  we  could  get  was  a  smile, 
and  something  in  Flemish,  which  we  just  understood 
meant,  that  they  could  not  talk  French,  but  that  some 
person  they  knew,  who  Uved  near,  could.     Then  I  made 
one  of  my  fiiends  speak  to  them  in  German,  and  this 
they  understood  better  than  French,  for  it  is  very  like 
Fl»niah*    Still  we  could  only  get  a  Flemish  answer, 
vhieh  was  yery  puzzling  to  us,  so  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  on  and  manage  for  ourselves.     We  went  through  a 
number  of  strange  back  streets,  where  there  were  not 
many  people,  but  every  one  we  met  was  extremely  civil. 
All  Uie  houses  were  tall  and  old.    There  were  no  small 
houses  as  there  are  in  English  towns.     The  poor  people 
live,  I  believe,  in  sets  of  rooms  in  these  large  houses. 
Some  of  them  appear  very  dirty,  but  the  people  thcm- 
ie\ve&  were  bright  and  neat  looking.     We  did  find 
our  way  to  another  church  at  last,  the  Church  of  St. 
James.  .  The  door  was  fastened,  and  a  man  very  civilly 
came  up  and  knocked  at  it,  and  then  a  woman  firom  the 
inside  opened  it  and  showed  us  over  it.     Four  orange- 
trees,  in  large  pots,  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
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bmldingy  and  thej  reallj  looked  extremely  piettjr. 
There  were  some  curious  and  beautiful  things  id  be  seen 
in  the  diurch,  amongst  others  a  representation  of  the 
lifting  up  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross,  carved  in  wood, 
and  so  wonderfully  natural  that  it  gave  one  real  pain  to 
look  at  it.  There  was  also  a  picture  by  a  very  cele- 
brated Flemish  painter,  Rubens,  who  lived  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years  ago.  As  it  was  in  a  church  it 
was  of  course  a  sacred  subject — ^a  picture  of  the  Vii^gin 
Maiy,  and  our  Lord  as  a  little  Child,  and  several  saints 
standing  round. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  after  seeing  this  last 
church,  as  tea  was  ready  for  us ;  but  afterwards  we  went 
out  again,  and  were  not  at  home  till  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
It  was  curious  to  see  every  one  living  as  it  were  out  of 
doors.  Antwerp  is  a  fortified  town.  There  are  high 
walls  round  it,  and  a  great  ditch  or  moat.  Beyond 
these  are  long  roads,  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  side. 
Numbers  of  people  were  walking  along  the  roads ;  and 
under  the  trees  there  were  parties,  seated  on  benches, 
drinking  beer.  This  sounds  at  first  veiy  strange ;  but 
abroad  persons  drink  beer  as  we  do  tea,  and  whole  &- 
milies,  a  man,  and  lus  wife,  and  his  little  children,  for 
instance,  may  be  seen  seated  together  at  a  table,  in  tbe 
most  quiet  orderly  manner  possible,  with  cups  of  bfer 
before  them.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  which 
strikes  a  stranger  on  coming  abroad,  how  very  well 
behaved  and  civil  the  people  are. 

This  morning  (Monday)  Mr.  H ,  and  a  friend 

of  his,  Mr.  F ,  have  arrived  from  England.    They 

came  by  the  steamer  from  London  to  Antwerp.  We 
have  been  spending  our  time  principally  at  a  building 
called  the  Museum,  looking  at  pictures,  and  I  have  en- 
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joyed  it  very  much.  They  were  afanost  all  pictureB  of 
sacred  subjects,  and  a  great  many  by  the  fiunoos  painter, 
fiobeoa,  whom  I  told  you  about.  His  chair  was  hespt 
at  the  Museum  as  a  remembrance  of  him.  We  have 
1^  seoi  more  chuiehea,  and  been  for  a  drive  round  the 
town,  partly  by  the  side  of  the  river.  Antwerp  is  a 
l^aoe  where  a  great  trade  is  carried  on,  and  very  many 
shipa,  belonging  to  merchants  of  different  countries,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  river.  These  merchants  were  at  one 
time  some  of  the  richest  men  in  Europe.  I  was  amuBed 
to  see,  in  some  of  the  streets  near  the  landing-place  by 
the  rivG^de,  English  names  for  shops — "butcher's 
shop,''  ^  baker's  shop,"  for  instance.  I  suppose  it  must 
be  liar  the  convenience  of  the  En^ish  sailors  who  come 
here. 

Parts  of  the  town  we  went  through  were  very  old 
and  extremely  dirty ;  but  the  people  were  sitting  out  of 
doors  there  just  in  the  same  easy  comfortable  way  as  in 
other  parts — ^actually  sitting  on  chairs  in  the  streets.  One 
girl  I  saw  wiUi  a  frame,  at  which  she  was  working  lace. 
It  was  in  one  of  the  dirtiest,  narrowest  streets  we  passed 
thixnigh.  They  seem  very  fond  of  collecting  a  few 
*  flowers  at  their  windows.  There  were  some  to-day  at 
the  very  top  window  of  an  extremely  tall  poor-looking 
house;  certainly  they  add  exceedingly  to  the  prettiness 
of  the  streets.  The  children  were  many  of  them  very 
neglected-looking.  They  stare  at  us,  and  seem  to  know 
OS  to  be  foreigners  directly.  There  were  thirteen  col- 
keted  round  one  of  the  church-doors  to-day  as  we  came 
out 

I  must  tell  you  of  one  very  curious  thing  I  saw  this 
afternoon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew ;  it  was  a  pul- 
pk  of  carved  wood,  and  at  the  foot  of  Ihe  pulpit  was  a 
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representation  of  St  Andrew  and  St.  Peter,  the  figures 
being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  life.  There  was 
the  figure  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  standing  upon  the 
shore,  and  the  boat,  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew  just 
about  to  leave  it  and  follow  Him.  Then,  above  the 
pulpit  were  figures  of  angels,  and  a  cross  of  a  peculiar 
shape — ^the  shape  of  an  X — upon  which  it  is  said  that 
St  Andrew  suffered  martydom.  Belgium  is  famous  for 
carved  pulpits ;  there  has  been  one  in  every  church  I 
have  seen. 

One  thing  that  I  have  remarked  particularly,  but 
which  I  believe  is  common  everywhere  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries,  is,  that  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with 
our  Blessed  Lord,  as  an  Infant,  in  her  arms,  are  continu- 
ally placed  against  the  houses  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 

In  two  of  the  churches  we  went  into  to-day,  there 
was  service  going  on,  but  that  does  not  mean  the  same 
sort  of  thing  as  our  English  service.  The  churches  are 
so  large  that  the  people  who  like  it,  can  collect  tc^ether 
in  one  part  and  join  together  in  their  prayers,  whilst 
others  are  at  the  same  time  praying  by  themselves  in- 
different parts. 

We  have  changed  our  sitting  room  since  yesterday. 
The  one  we  had  at  first  was  too  small  to  be  comfortable, 
so  now  we  have  one  on  the  ground  floor,  looking  into  the 
street ;  and  from  the  window  we  can  see  the  square, 
planted  with  Utile  trees,  and  the  Cathedral  beyond  it 
This  view  of  the  Cathedral  is  most  beautiful,  llie  spire 
goes  up  and  up,  as  if  it  would  touch  the  sky ;  and  it  is  cut 
and  worked  till  one  can  scarcely  fancy  it  to  be  made  of 
stone ;  and  through  some  of  the  open  spaces  are  caught 
glimpses  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  German  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  once  before, 
said,  that  the  spire  ou^ht  to  be  put  in  a  glass  case. 
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It  was  very  (ortuBate  for  us  this  evening,  that  we 

iprere  in  the  front  of  the  hotel,  for  it  gave  us  an  oppor- 

tanftv  of  seeing  what  was  going  on  in  the  town.     The 

window  was  open  and  we  were  looking  out,  when  we 

observed  that  persons  were  collecting  from  all  parts  as 

if  there  was  something  to  be  seen.     The  numbers  in^ 

creased  rapidly,  but  they  were  all  very  quiet    The  waiter 

happened  to  come  into  the  room,  and  we  enquired  what 

was  the  matter.    He  told  us  that  a  feast  had  been  held 

in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  that  the  people  were 

returning  from  it    Presently  we  saw  lights  near  the 

Cathedral,  as  if  persons  were  bearing  torches.  We  could 

not  see  any  figures,  but  tihe  light  fell  upon  the  houses 

and  the  square,  and  made  them  look  quite  bright     We 

heard  the  sound  of  music,  too,  and  soon  there  came  by 

a  procession.     First  a  few  men  on  horseback,  then  others 

carrying  banners,  and  a  band  of  musicians,  lighted  by 

litlle  boys  who  held  torches  in  their  hands.  Two  or  three 

carriages  followed.    They  all  moved  on  steadily,  and  the 

townspeople  with  them.    There  was  no  quarrelling  or 

^puting  but  all  seemed  enjoying  themselveB*     They 

stopped  for  some  time  in  the  street  by  the  hotel,  but  they 

dispersed  afterwards,  and  now  the  town  is  almost  quiet 

I  must  put  down  what  I  remember  at  the  time,  or  I 

shall  forget  it  entirely ;  so  I  must  tell  you  now,  that  the 

Roman  Catholic  priests  walk  about  in  a  peculiar  dress, 

somediing  like  an  English  cleig3ptnan'8  gown.    The  hat 

they  wear  is  very  laige,  with  a  wide  brim,  turned  up  at 

the  sides  nearly  as  high  as  the  crown. 

The  caps  which  I  have  seen  the  women  wear,  have 
long  flaps  hanging  down  nearly  to  their  shoulders.  I 
saw  a  widow's  cap  to-day,  made  in  ^q  same  way,  only 
with  stripes  of  black  in  it  They  have  a  curious  fiuhi<xi 
here  of  fastening  up  the  babies'  frocks,  so  that  their  lit- 
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tie  feet  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  chil4ren  look  mGrelj- 
like  square  bundles. 

I  observed  this  evening  that  the  linendrapers'  and 
haberdashers'  shops  seemed  to  be  kept  by  women. 

Tuesday y  November  8<A. — ^We  went  this  morning  to 
ithe  cathedral  again.    We  did  not  know  that  any  service 
was  going  on,  but  there  were  a  great  many  peoj^e  in  the 
church,  and  in  a  little  time  we  found  that  a  funeral  was 
to  take  place.     A  dark  curtaio,  having  a  large  gilt  cross 
upon  it,  was  hanging  behind  the  altar,  which  is  very  high, 
as  it  always  is  in  Roman  Catholic  diurches,  and  has  mar- 
ble steps  leading  up  to  it     The  choir, — ^the  part  near 
the  altar, — ^was  kept  empty  for  the  priest,  and  those  who 
were  to  join  in  the  service.    The  gentlemen,  also, — 
friends,  I  suppose,  of  the  person  who  was  dead, — sal 
down  Uie  side  of  tJie  choir.    Presently  there  came  up  the 
long  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  a  procession  of  priests,  with 
white  surplices,  bearing  the  coffin,  which  waa  taken  into 
the  choir,  and  then  the  service  b^an.     The  music  was 
beautiful,  and  the  scene  very  striking,  as  the  priests^ 
-with  their  rich  and  glittering  dresses,  moved  about  be- 
neath the  great  ardies  of  the  Cathedral.    But  I  did  not 
understand  all  that  was  going  on.     The  prayers  and  the 
chants  were  in  Latin,  and  altogether  the  service  was  so 
unlike  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to,  that  I  could  not 
fully  enter  into  it 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  what  are  called  the 
Zoological  Gardens, — gardens,  that  is,  where  animals 
and  birds  are  kept  They  are  a  little  way  out  of  the 
town,  and  do  not  differ  much  from  the  same  kind  of 
gardens  in  England. 

We  saw  a  lion  and  lioness,  and  a  leopard,  and  bears, 
and  monkeys,  and  birds  of  all  kinds.    A  little  dog  waa 
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m  the  cage  iriih  the  Hon,  and  just  at  first  we  thought 
that  he  seemed  frightened,  and  we  looked  about  for  some 
one  to  tell  qb  whether  he  ought  to  be  there ;  but  after 
a  little  frfaile  we  perceived  that  he  was  not  at  all  fright- 
oied  really,  for  he  went  quite  doee  to  the  lion,  and  eren 
jumped  upon  his  back,  and  the  lion  took  no  notice  d 
him,  tliough  he  was  evidently  very  hungry  and  impar 
ticait  to  be  fed. 

It  has  been  rainy  and  cold  all  day.    To-night  I  could 

afanost  bear  a  fire.  We  are  to  go  to  Cologne  to-morrow. 

I  ieel  qoiA  sorry  to  leave  Antwerp,  and  long  to  go  into 

the  Cathedral  once  more.     I  hope,  though,  we  shall  be 

'quieter  in  the  next  hotel  we  go  to,  for  here  there  are 

lome  canary  birds  hung  close  to  one  of  the  bed-room 

windows,  and  they  b^in  singing  at  three  o'clock  in  the 

morning.     One  of  my  friends  has  been  complaining  (A 

being  kept  awake  by  them  till  she  is  quite  tired  and  ill. 

Before  we  leave  Antwerp  I  must  tell  you  about  a 

fronous  painter  who  once  lived  here;   his  name  was 

Qnentin  Matsys.    He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and 

when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  wished  veiy  much  to 

many  the  daughter  of  an  Antwerp  artist;   but  the* 

artist  did  not  like  his  daughter  to  marry  a  blacksmith, 

and  refrised  to  consent.    Quentin,  however,  would  not 

give  up  his  wish,  and  he  set  to  work  to  learn  painting ; 

and  at  last  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  considered 

quite  a  good  artist,  and  the  painter  gave  permission  for 

Ids  marriage.    Some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  museum, 

and  in  the  Cathedral ;  there  is  also  .a  weU  in  the  town, 

near  the  Cathedral,  with  some  beautifrd  iron  railing 

over  it,  which  it  is  said  was  made  by  Quentin  Matsys, 

when  he  was  a  blacksmith.    It  is  still  called  Quentin 

Matsys'  weU. 

2* 
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I  shall  quite  miss  the  deep  toned  bell  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  chimes  which  play  tunes  every  hour. 
These  chimes  are  very  common  in  Belgium ;  they  are 
not  rung  as  they  are  in  England,  but  the  bells  are  moved 
by  machineiy  ;  sometimes  it  is  so  managed  that  a  man 
can  make  them  sound  by  playing  upon  a  set  of  keys,  as 
if  he  was  playing  upon  an  organ ;  and  there  he  sits, 
high  up  in  the  inside  of  the  Church  steeple,  and  his  mu- 
sic sounds  all  over  the  town. 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  my  telling  you  that  the 
country  near  Antwerp  looked  like  a  flat  mai^.  I  have 
found  since  that  it  was  once  beautiful  land,  very  well 
cultivated ;  but  in  the  year  1832,  there  was  a  war  be- 
tween the  people  of  Belgium  and  the  French  and  Dutch. 
The  Frendi  and  Dutch  came  with  their  armies  to  be- 
siege Antwerp,  and  the  Dutch  general  ordered  his  men 
to  cut  away  the  banks  which  kept  the  river  Scheldt  from 
overflowing  the  land,  and  all  the  salt  water  brought  up 
by  the  tide  from  the  sea,  rushed  over  it  and  entirely 
spoiled  it  They  say  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
land  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  That  was  the  war  which 
caused  Holland  and  Belgium  to  be  separated,  and  it  was 
then  that  Prince  Lepold  was  made  king  of  Belgium. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  Antwerp  with- 
out seeing  one  thing  which  every  one  who  comes  here 
makes  a  point  of  seeing  if  possible.;  it  is  a  picture  by 
Rubens,  the  great  painter,  representing  the  taking  down 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  from  the  Gross.  It  used  to  hang 
in  the  Cathedral,  but  lately  it  has  been  removed,  in 
order  to  be  cleaned ;  and  the  person  who  is  cleaning  it 
is  gone  to  Brussels,  and  has  carried  away  the  key  of  the 
room  in  which  the  picture  is  placed,  so  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  me.     I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  I  have  often 
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beaidpeqple  talk  of  ihe  picture,  and  I  Toymuch  wished 

to  aeeit 


CoLooNE  :  WednekUiyy  Jviy  9. — ^We  left  Antwerp 
about  eleven  o'dock  this  morning,  and  came  here  by  the 
raalwaj.  A  most  long,  dusty  journey  it  was,  and  tire- 
some to  us  especially,  because  we  had  to  change  caniages 
aereral  times ;  and  of  course,  being  a  laige  party  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  luggage,  which  made  it  inconvenient 
to  move.  The  country  was  ugly  the  greater  part  of  the 
way ;  very  flat,  no  trees  or  hedges,  nothing  but  fields 
wi^out  divisions.  The  cottages  were  not  as  pretty  as 
th^  were  near  Bruges ;  but  more  like  small  English 
houses,  not  thatched,  and  without  gardens.  The  only 
thing  that  gave  me  any  particular  interest  in  the  coun* 
tiy  was,  that  I  had  often  heard  about  it  in  reading  of 
tiie  wars  of  the  French  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo,  which  you  must  all  have  heard  o^  took 
place  not  at  a  very  great  distance  from  Antwerp.  In  fact 
the  French  armies  were,  at  that  time,  constantly  moving 
about  in  the  country  we  have  passed  through  toniay ;  and 
I  can  now  understand  better  than  bdbre  bow  easily  they 
could  march  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  open  coun- 
try. I  must  tell  you  some  of  the  places  we  passed  near, 
tliat  you  may  find  them  on  the  map.  MaHnes,  or  Medi* 
lin,  was  one ;  perhaps  some  of  you  have  heard  of  it  as 
heing  famous  for  the  manu&cture  of  lace — ^Mechlin 
lace  it  is  called.  Then  came  Louvain,  and  after  soma 
time,  Liege.  The  country  was  much  prettier  near 
Li^e;  it  was  more  hilly;  indeed  the  railway  went 
down  such  a  steep  hill  as  we  drew  near  the  town,  that 
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ihe  engine  was  taken  away,  and  the  carriages  slid  down 
the  railway  by  themselves.     The  train  which  was  going* 
the  other  way  was  pulled  up  by  ropes.    Liege  is  a  manu- 
facturing town.    Many  things  are  made  there  from  a 
metal  termed  ziqc,  and  the  smoky  houses  and  black 
chimneys  of  the  furnaces  made  me  ^nk  of  some  of  our 
English  manuDacturing  towns.    We  passed  close  to  the 
river  Meuse  after  leaving  Liege,  and  then  the  railway- 
went  winding  about  for  some  time,  amongst  some  rather 
steep  hills,  with  wood  growing  up  the  sides,  and  a  streans 
at  the  bottom ;  and  there  were  also  little  country  houses 
to  be  seen  now  and  then,  .all  of  which  were  mudi  pleas- 
anter  to  look  at  than  the  flat  corn-fields.     Afier  Liege, 
we  reached  Yerviers,  near  which  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium ends,  and  Prussia  begins.    We  had  to  wait  there 
a  long  time,  and  very  hot  and  &tiguing  it  was.     Several 
times  persons  brought  us  cherries  and  strawberries,  but 
the  cherries  were  not  ripe,  and  the  fruit  was  very  dear. 
There  was  not  opportunity  to  have  any  thing  Hke  a  re- 
gular dinner,  so  we  were  obliged  to  manage  as  we  could 
with  biscuits  and  rolls ;  but  all  the  biscuits  we  have  met 
with  are  little  sweet  things.    There  seems  to  be  nothing 
like  a  plain  bun,  or  a  substantial  hard  biscuit. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  was  another  celebrated  place  we 
passed  before  we  readied  Cologne,  but  we  were  not 
able  to  see  much  of  it  frx>m  the  railway.  It  is  frunous 
for  springs  of  hot  water,  d  a  peculiar  quality,  which 
are  useful  in  the  cure  of  some  diseases.  Many  perBons 
go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the 
water,  or  of  bathing  in  it  I  think  the  country  grew 
naore  and  more  ugly  as  we  approached  Cologne.  No- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  the  flat  fields,  and  such  long 
tows  of  poplar  trees !  they  seemed  to  go  on  for  miles. 
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Hie  principal  roads  in  Belgium  are  marked  by  these 
dnial4ookmg  trees ;  and  those  we  drove  upon,  when 
lie  were  at  Antwerp,  were  paved  in  the  middle,  the  same 
IS  the  streets,  and  the  dust  collected  like  sand  at  the 
ade.    I  really  do  not  wonder  at  the  poor  people  choos^ 
iog  to  wear  heavy  wooden  shoes.    I  shonld  do  the  same 
if  I  had  to  walk  over  such  roads.    I  looked  out  for  all 
the  odd  things  I  could  see,  and  every  now  and  then  ob- 
served what  amused  me  very  much.    In  one  place,  quite 
dose  to  the  railway,  a  man  and  woman  were  seated  out- 
side a  little  summer-house,  where  every  one  could  see 
them,  passing  their  time  as  we  mi^t  do  in  a  private 
garden.     There  was  a  little  round  pond  in  front  of  them, 
and  in  the  flower-beds  were  a  number  of  tall  sticks,  with 
flower-pots  hung  upon  them.    I  imagine  they  were  in- 
tfloded  to  cover  dahlias,  for  the  flower  is  very  much  culti- 
vated in  Belgium.    The  people  seem  to  have  a  taste  for 
gardening,  but  they  have  not  the  least  idea  what  turf 
IS.    Ihe  grass  in  their  gardens  is  as  long  and  lank  as  if 
it  was  in  a  rough  field.    In  smother  place  I  saw  some 
dnldren  swinging :  there  w^re  three  of  them  together, 
one  sitting  in  the  middle,  and  ^e  others  standing  at 
either  end.    I  suspect  they  must  have  belonged  to  a 
pleasnre  party,  for  a  little  fEother  off  I  observed,  in  a 
kind  of  orchard,  a  table,  with  a  number  of  grown  up 
people  sitting  round  it    At  one  of  the  stations  I  re- 
maiked  a  gentleman's  carriage,  made  like  a  tilted  cart, 
only  very  neat  and  well  painted.    Some  of  the  waggons 
are  extremely  droll,  with  great  high  wheels,  and  the 
body  of  the  waggon  quite  near  the  ground.    A  carrier's 
cart  which  I  noticed,  had  a  large  tray  under  it  for  hold- 
ing things. 

The  people  seem  to  work  out  of  doors  very  late. 
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They  were  ploughing  to-night  when  we  came  to  Co- 
logne, as  late  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Whea 
we  were  near  the  river  Meuse,  I  saw  how  the  people 
washed  their  clothes.  Two  ^Is,  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, stood  in  the  river,  and  washed  the  linen  in  the 
water.  In  another  place,  they  were  trying  to  bleach,  or 
whiten  the  linen,  by  laying  it  out  on  tbe  ground  and 
watering  it,  as  we  should  water  flowerd  with  a  watering- 
pot. 

We  were  all  tolerably  tired,  when  we  reached  Co- 
logne at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but  even  when 
the  railroad  carriage  stopped,  our  journey  and  our 
troubles  were  not  at  end.  Cologne  being  in  Prussia, 
and  Antwerp  in  Belgium,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  all 
our  luggage  to  be  examined  by  persons  especially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  who  were  to  see  whether  we 
had  brought  any  thbg  with  us,  for  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  require  us  to  pay  a  tax.  The  office, 
where  such  examinations  as  these  are  made,  is  called  in 
English  the  Custom  House.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who 
was  with  us,  undertook  to  see  that  the  luggage  was 
taken  into  the  office,  and  brought  back  safely.  The  lady's 
maid  went  with  him,  to  help  him.  The  rest  of  the  party 
seated  themsdves  in  an  onmibus,  myself  amongst  them. 
We  waited  and  waited,  but  we  heard  nothing  of  our 
luggage,  only  we  could  just  see  into  the  room  where  it 
had  been  taken,  which  was  filled  with  men  and  women, 
moving  backwards  and  forwards,  talking,  calling,  carry- 
ing boxes,  and  bags,  and  parcels  ;-H9uch  a  noise  and 
cbnfusion,  as  yo\i  can  scarcely  imagine  I  Now  and  then 
an  English  sentence  was  heard,  but  by  &r  the  greater 
number  were  chattering  German  and  French,  as  £nst  as 
they  could.     Two  omnibuses  were  at  the  door  of  the 
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Cartom  Houae,  and  oocasioiiaUy  some  one  would  oome 
oat  of  the  office,  and  call  out,  H6tel  Disch !  H6tal  Roy- 
al . — ^which  were  the  names  of  the  Hotels  to  whidi  the 
OEEnibusea  belonged ;  and  then  a  trunk  or  a  carpet-bag 
was  toased  up  to  the  men  standing  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  onmibuses,  till  the  pil^c^  luggage  became  almost 
more,  so  it  seemed,  than  the  roo&  would  bear.    Lady 

H -waited  with  us  for  some  time,  but  at  last  she 

thought  that  it  might  be  better  to  go  herself  to  the  H6- 
td  Disdi  and  order  rooms  for  us,  and  tea,  and  leave  us 
to  wait  till  the  examination  of  the  luggage  was  com- 
pietedL  So  she  left  the  omnibus,  meaning  to  take  a 
carriage ;  but  no  carriage  could  she  have.  There  were 
flys  nrady,  but  the  men  who  had  the  care  of  them,  said, 
that  there  were  not  enough  for  her  to  have  one  to  her- 
self;  and  they  would  not  let  her  go,  till  an  English 
lady  and  gentleman,  who  were  just  setting  out  for  the 
H6tel  Disch,  offered  to  give  her  a  seat  in  their  fly. 

Our  omnibus  driver  was  very  anxious  to  get  as  many 
penons  aa  he  could  into  his  omnibus,  but  he  need  not 
have  troubled  himself  much  about  it,  for,  by  degrees, 
the  people  came  pouring  out  of  the  office,  and,  one  after 
another,  they  entered  the  omnibus.  English,  Germans, 
Italians, — there  seemed  no  end  to  them.  We  were  four- 
teen, at  last,  in  one  carriage,  and  a  quantity  of  luggage 
at  the  top,  which  it  must  have  been  actually  frightening 
to  look  at ;  and,  after  all  our  waiting,  we  could  not  see 
our  friend,  or  the  lady's  maid.  They  were  kept  in  the 
office  after  the  luggage  of  the  other  travellers  had  been 
examined,  and  when  the  omnibus  was  full,  the  door 
was  shut,  and  the  huge  carriage  was  driven  slowly 
away.  It  was  very  vexatious,  but  we  comforted  oui^ 
selves  by  thinking  that  they  would  be  certain  to  find 
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their  way  to  the  hotel  in  time, — and  on  we  wen^t. 
For  one  moment  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  riyer  Rhine, 
which  flows  by  Cologne ;  but  it  was  gone  again,  and 
we  drove  by  thick,  high  walls,  and  over  a  moat,  and 
under  an  archway^  all  serving  for  the  defence  of  the 
town,  till  we  found  ourselves  in  the  streets.    The  omni- 
bus driver  was  evidently  fidgetty  about  the  height  of 
the  luggage,  as  we  passed  under  the  archway,  for  he 
stopped  to  see  if  it  would  go  under  safely.    How  many 
streets  we  went  through,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  they 
appeared  innumerable :  and  we  were  not  driven  straight 
to  the  H6tel  Disch,  but  to  another  hotel  first,  which 
was  quite  a  disappointment    We  longed  to  be  out  of 
the  noise  which  the  omnibus  made,  as  it  rattled  through 
the  streets  over  the  stones ;  and  I  think  we  felt  a  little 
afraid,  for  it  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  turned  the 
comers  of  the  streets  so  awkwardly,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
at  any  moment  we  might  be  upset 

We  reached  the  H6tel  Disch  at  last,  and  there 
we  found  every  thing  ready  for  us;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  luggage,  and  the  lady's  maid,  and  our  lost 
friend,  arrived,  so  we  were  all  together  again,  and  very 
comfortable.  This  H6tel  Dische  is  immensely  laige. 
The  number  of  stairs  to  our  bedrooms  makes  it  quite  a 
journey  to  go  to  them.  The  public  room,  or  ^  salon," 
is  exceedingly  handsome.  When  we  went  into  it  this 
evening  to  have  our  tea,  it  was  really  a  veiy  pretty 
sight,  for  numbers  of  people  were  in  it,  scattered  about 
in  parties,  at  different  tables ;  and  several  laige  glass 
chandeliers,  for  holding  lights,  were  hanging  from  the 
ceiling,  and  making  the  whole  scene  extremely  bril- 
liant But,  as  little  drawbacks,  I  must  mention,  that 
the  table  doth  was  very  dirty^  and  the  German  gentle- 
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mea  wonld  smoke  in  the  same  room,  and,  as  I  had 
oerer  been  aocostomed  to  these  things,  they  struck  me 
»  sot  quite  agreeable.  Cologne  is  celebrated  for  its 
Cathedral :  I  just  saw  it  for  a  minute,  as  I  came  through 
ihe  streets,  but  not  enough  to  describe  it 

I  learnt  to-day  that  Cologne  is  so  called,  because  a 
great  nuiny  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
poor  Nero  (the  same  who  caused  St  Paul  to  be  be- 
headed), some  of  the  Roman  people  came  to  this  part 
of  Germany,  and  settled  here ;  and  so  it  was  called  a 
Colonia  or  Colony,  and  since  then  the  name  has  been 
tamed  into  Cologne.  It  is  pronounced  something  like 
Coloin.  The  people  of  Cologne  speak  German,  not 
^Wmish.  I  can  read  the  language  a  little,  but  I  cannot 
speak  it  at  all :  however,  I  mean  to  try  and  leam  it; 
aod  just  now  I  felt  quite  pleased  at  having  made  my 
first  attempt^  by  asking  the  chamber-maid  to  bring  me 
*^warmes  vanerjl*  or,  warm  water. 

ThuTBday  Morning^  July  10th, — ^We  have  been  to 
the  Cathedral  this  morning.  It  is  the  first  place  every 
one  goes  to  at  Cologne.  I  thought  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral beautiful,  but  Cologne  is  something  infinitely  more 
BO.  Tet  it  is  not  finished,  though  it  was  begun  in  the 
year  1248 — ^in*  the  time  of  our  Henry  the  Third.  It  is 
so  laige,  and  requires  so  much  money,  and  labour,  and 
time,  to  make  it  what  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be, 
that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  think  it  never  can  be 
finished.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  employing  workmen 
about  it  now,  and  there  is  scaffolding  all  round  the  out- 
side, and  on  the  top  is  a  great  machine  for  rabing 
Bko&es  to  the  roo^  wUch  has  been  there  for  hundreds  of 
yean.  Bat  it  requires  more  labour  than  we  can 
imagme,  to  finish  even  the  smallest  portion.    We  stood 
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looking  at  it  from  the  outside  for  some  time,  admiring 
the  canred  stone-work,  cut  into  shapes  so  thin  and  deli- 
cate, it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  they  could   be 
made  of  stone.    Then  we  opened  a  rough  door  and 
went  in.     What  I  saw,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
describe  properly,  but  it  was  as  if  I  had  suddenly  stood 
amongst  the  straight  trunks  of  giant  trees,  only  they 
were  made  of  smooth  stone,  and  cut  into  beautiful 
figures  at  the  top.     Some,  in  the  distance,  were  of  a 
pale  gray  colour,  and  others  nearer  seemed  touched  bj 
the  rays  of  a  golden  sunset ;  for  there  were  windows  of 
painted  glass  along  the  aisles,  and  as  the  light  streamed 
through  them,  it  fell  upon  the  pillars  and  arches,  and 
coloured  them  with  a  golden  hue.    After  wandering 
about  in  the  nave — the  lower  part  of  the  building,  I 
went  ^Etrther  up,  into  the  chancel.     Still  there  was  the 
same  vast  height  to  the  roof,  and  the  tall  narrow  arches 
were  seen  one  behind  another ;  but  the  whole  was  one 
mass  of  brilliant  colour,  —  purple,  and  crimson,  and 
green,  and  blue,  and  gold,  painted  on  the  walls,  and 
marking  the  carvings   of  the  columns;   and  bright 
images  of  saints,  and  lovely  patterns  of  every  form  and 
'Colour,  shining  through  the  outline  of  the  windows.     It 
was  a  place  to  sit,  or  rather  to  kneel  alone  in,  and  pray 
that  God  who, has  made  the  things  of  earth  so  beauti- 
ful, and  taiight  us  to  use  them  to  His  honour,  would 
also  make  our  souls  beautiful  in  His  sight,  and  fit  us 
for  that  far  more  glorious  Heaven,  where  we  shall  have 
no  need  of  temples  in  which  to  worship  Him. 

This  was  my  first  view  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
and  very  delightful  it  was.  There  are  other  things  to 
be  seen  there,  very  different,  and  very  pamful,  because 
they  make  one  think  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
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Be  retjgion,  but  I  have  mentioned  some  before,  and 
tiiere  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  them.    We  spent  nearly 
the  whole   morning  in  the  Cathedral.      One  of  my 
friends  wkhed  to  sketch  one  of  the  porches,  and  sat 
down  on  a  stone  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  I  stayed 
with  her,  trying,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  keep  away  the 
oowds  of  children  who  came  peeping  round.     Such  a 
number  of  idle,  troublesome  little  creatures  there  were, 
we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them !     My  friend 
spoke  to  them;   but  I  merely  made  signs  that  they 
should  go  away ;  for  I  felt  sure  they  would  only  laugh 
St  my  very  had  German,  if  I  attempted  to  talk  to 
them.    At  last,  up  came  a  Prussian  soldier,  and  poured 
i>rth  a  torrent  of  German  scolding,  and  away  went  the 
childreD,  as  I  afii  sure  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  been 
in  their  place ;  for  a  more  unpleasant  sound  in  the  way 
ci  scolding  I  have  seldom  heard.     We  went  to  the  Ca- 
thedral again  after  dinner,  to  see  some  treasures  which 
Aie  kept   there  —  beautiful   gold   and  silver  caskets, 
covered  with  precious  stones,  and  worth  ei^prmous  simis 
of  money:    they  were  veiy  much  to  be  addbed  in 
themselves,  but  there  were  many  strange  stories  about 
them ;  one  of  them,  for  instance,  k  supposed  to  contain 
the  skulls  of  the  three  Wise  Men,  who  brought  offer- 
ings to  our  Blessed  Lord.    They  are  said  to  have  been  . 
three  Eastern  kings,  and  their  bones  are  declared  to 
have  been  carried  to  Cologne,  and  buried  there.    Seve- 
ral other  histories  of  the  same  kind  are  told  of  things 
belonging  to  the  different  churches  at  Cologne ;  but,  as 
there  are  some  which  are  likely  to  make  us  laugh,  and 
yet  are  mixed  up  with  sacred  subjects,  it  seems  better 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  being  irreverent  by  relating  them. 
We  saw  several  of  these  churches  after  going  to  the 
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Cathedral,  bat  there  was  nothing  reiy  particQlariy  to 
admire  in  them ;  and  we  also  visited  the  Rath-hana^  or 
Town  Hall,  part  of  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  There  was  a  splendid  view  sUl  over  Cologne 
from  the  top  of  the  Rath-haus :  we  could  see  the  river 
Rhine  winding  by  the  town,  and  the  hills  hi  awajr, 
which  we  hope  to  be  quite  near  to-morrow,  for  we  in- 
tend to  go  by  one  of  the  Rhine  steamers  to  Coblentz. 
On  our  way  back  to  the  hotel,  we  walked  through 
some  of  the  narrow  streets,  and  in  one  of  them  I  re- 
marked a  most  droll  notice  put  up  in  a  shop— -a  kind 
of  eating-house.  It  was  given  in  three  languages,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English.  The  English  was,  ^At 
every  hour  here  is  warm  and  cold  table^  and  also  aU 
kinds  of  beavageJ^  Of  course  it  meant  warm  and  cold 
meat,  and  also  all  kinds  of  beverage  or  drink.  It  came 
on  to  rain  heavily  before  we  reached  the  hotel ;  but 
there  was  one  church  quite  near,  which  I  had  a  great 
wish  to  look  into,  and  I  persuaded  one  of  my  friends  to 
go  to  it  with  me.  The  people  who  were  standing  in  the 
court  ySrd  must  have  thought  us  quite  wild,  for  we  rushed 
across  the  street  in  an  unmense  huny,  with  only  small 
parasols  over  our  heads,  and  tried  to  push  open  a  church 
door,  which  we  thought  was  open.  But  it  was  not,  and 
there  was  no  porch  to  shelter  us,  and  away  we  rushed 
again  round  the  comer  of  the  street  to  another  door ; 
that  was  shut  too,  and  we  had  nothing  left  but  to  get 
back  to  the  hotel  as  fast  as  we  could— our  parasols  drip- 
ping, and  the  p&ople  laughing  at  our  absurd  exploit 
Churches  certainly  abound  here.  There  are  twenty  in 
the  town  now,  and  once,  it  is  said,  there  were  as  many 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

I  shall  have  a  most  pleasant  remembrance  of  Co- 
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kgoe,  all  but  the  dirt  It  is  the  dirtieBt  j^aoe  I  ever 
sav.  The  streets  are  so  narrow,  there  is  often  not  room 
e&OQ^  for  two  carriages  to  pass,  and  there  is  the  small- 
est possible  quantity  of  pavement, — so  one  is  obliged  to 
walk  as  one  can  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  An  old 
woman,  who  showed  us  the  way  to  the  Rath-haus,  was 
nearly  nm  over  three  times,  as  she  went  on  before  us. 
Thai  there  are  such  odd  little  shops — dark  dingy  places, 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  strange  things,  little  china  figures, 
baakets,  prints — ^pictures  of  different  people,  and  repre- 
sentations of  sacred  subject8,^-one  cannot  imagine  how 
they  all  came  together  in  such  dirty  holes,  for  I  cannot 
call  them  anything  else.  There  are  other  very  good 
shops,  wiUi  very  beautiful  things  in  them,  but  they  none 
of  them  make  a  great  show  like  our  London  shops.* 

I  noticed  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  a  kmd  of  head- 
dress, which  I  am  told  I  shall  often  see  as  we  go  by  the 
Rhine.  It  was  worn  by  a  girl  in  the  street :  she  had  a 
litde  black  cap,  fitting  closely  over  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  then  a  long  gilt  pin  stuck  all  through  her  hair  at 
&e  back,  and  keeping  it  together.  The  money  is  be< 
giiuung  to  be  very  troublesome.  Now  that  we  are  in 
Pmagia  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  new  kind  of  money — 
thalen  and  groechen.  A  thaler  is  about  three  shillings, 
and  thirty  groschen  make  a  thaler ;  so  a  groschen  is 
rather  more  than  an  English  penny.  Groechen  are  rather 
pretty  little  silver  coins.  The  money  is  almost  all  silver, 
and  ?ery  heavy ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  nearly  as  large  as 
oor  five-shilling  pieces.  It  is  carried  in  a  bag  instead  of 
a  purse,  because  it  is  so  weighty  and  inconvenient. 

*  I  have  forgcyttan  to  mention  the  Ean  de  Cologne^  or  Co;- 
legM  Water,  which  is  known  every  where  for  its  delidons 
■eent  It  u  a  great  article  of  trade  at  Cologne^  and  there  are 
tvealy-lbiir  raernifiietnrera  of  ft 
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I  have  just  had  an  amusing  little  scene  with    tli€ 
chambermaid.    I  rang  the  bell  for  some  warm  water,  and 
as  I  was  learned  enough  to  know  how  to  ask  for  that^  she 
naturally  supposed  I  could  do  a  little  more,  so  she  be^an 
a  long  speech  to  me,  to  which  I  listened  very  attentively  ; 
but  it  was  no  use,  I  could  only  make  out  something- 
about  two  jugs,  and  both  rooms,  but  what  they  had   to 
do  with  each  other,  I  could  not  imagine.     She  went 
over  her  sentence  very  good  humouredly,  rather  slowJj-, 
and  very  distinctly,  but  still  I  did  not  understand,  and 
at  last  we  both  laughed  and  I  hurried  away  to  call  one 
of  my  friends  to  help  me.     I  found  then,  that  she 
wanted  me  to  pour  out  the  water,  and  let  her  cany  the 
jugs  away, — a  very  simple  request,  but  one  which   it 
had  taken  a  long  time  to  get  answered.     We  had  such 
a  merry  laughing  "  good  night,"  and  "  thank  you," 
ftom  her  afterwads,  it  made  me  feel  that  we  were  quite 
friends. 


CoBLENTZ  :  July  12<A. — ^We  have  had  a  long  day's 
voyage  in  a  Rhine  steamer,  leaving  Cologne  about  half- 
past  nine.  The  two  gentlemen  of  our  party  set  off 
earlier,  in  a  different  steam-vessel,  as  they  wished  to  go 
to  Frankfort  I  wanted  very  much  to  have  another  view 
of  the  Cathedral  before  I  left  Cologne,  but  I  was  awak- 
ened at  five  o'clock  by  the  church  bells,  when  it  was 
raining  very  hard,  so  tiiat  I  could  not  well  have  gone 
out,  and  afterwards  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  it.  The 
services  at  the  churches  seem  to  begin  very  early.  There 
was  a  church  dose  to  the  H6tel  Disch,  and  whilst  I  was 
dressing  every  morning  I  could  hear  the  organ  and  the 
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duyttbg  goin^  on  nearly  the  whole  lame.     But  I  must 
tdl  joa  aboot  out  voyage.     It  was  a  cold  day,  rather 
TSDj,  and  not  good  for  seeing  the.Bhine,  except  now 
and  dien  when  the  sun  came  out.    It  is  a  vety  broad 
rirer,  and  in  some  parts  Very  beautifuL    Jnst  at  first, 
▼hoi  we  left  (Cologne,  the  scenery  was  not  beautiful ; 
bat  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  felt  quite  refreshed, 
and  able  to  enjoy  every  thing.    The  view  of  the  town 
from  the  water,  and  the  old  houses,  and  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  number  of  vessels  close  to  the  quays,  and  the 
bodge  of  boats,  were  all  delightful  to  me.     This  bridge 
<3f  boats  eonsiBts  of  a  number  of  boats  fisistened  together, 
vith  flanks  ov^>  them,  to  form  a  bridge.   When  vessels 
s^voadi,  some  of  the  boats  and  the  planks  are  moved 
twty,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go  by.    Then,  as  we 
wait  fiffther  up  the  river,  jagged  hills,  covered  with  low 
trees,  rose  up  on  either  side,  and  gray  and  reddish  rocks 
peeped  out  amongst  them,  whilst  above  them  would 
often  appear  a  ruined  tower,  built  upon  the  very  sum- 
mii,  and  seeming  to  keep  watdi  over  the  country  stQl,  as 
it  did  m  the  old  times.     For  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
were  once  covered  with  these  castles,  in  which  lived  the 
noUes  of  the  country,  making  war,  and  defending  them- 
B^ea  from  their  enemies,  as  if  they  had  been  kings.  One 
of  these  towers,  however,  has  a  different  story  connected 
with  it    Roland,  the  kni^t  who  once  lived  in  it,  went 
Waway  to  fight  in  Palestine  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepnkhre,  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  left  be- 
lund  him  a  lady,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  and  would  wil- 
lii^y  have  made  his  wife.     Whilst  he  was  absent,  &lse 
news  were  brought  to  the  lady  that  he  was  dead,  and  in 
her  sorrow  she  became  a  nun,  which  obliged  her  to  make 
a  solemn  promise  that  .she  would  never  marry  any  one, 
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but  would  devote  herself  to  woAb  <A  charily,  and  at- 
tend only  to  the  services  of  religion.    The  knight  re- 
turned in  triumph  from  the  Holy  Land ;  but  wheo.  lie 
enquired  concerning  the  lady  whom  he  loved  so  well,  He 
was  told  that  she  was  a  nun,  and  was  tiving  in  the  oon- 
vent  of  Nonnenwerth,  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine.     Se 
could  not  make  her  break  her  solemn  proD:use,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  do  so ;  but  he  built  himself  a  castle  on  a  lull 
overlooking  the  oonventi  and  there  he  dwelt,  watching 
over  her  during  her  life  on  earth,  and  no  doubt,  hoping 
to  meet  her  in  heaven.    So  the  story  goes, — and  to-day, 
as  I  passed  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  amongst  the  rocks  and  woody  hills,  the  broken 
arch  of  the  tower  of  Roland,  which  is  all  that  is  left  to 
tell  us  of  the  castle  in  which  he  passed  his  days.     The 
island  on  which  the  convent  was  situated,  was  just  below 
it    The  convent  building  is  there  still,  but  no  nuns 
have  been  living  there  for  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is 
turned  into  an  hotel. 

Some  perons  think  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  tlie 
Rhine,  but  I  was  disappointed  in  it  The  hills  were  not 
high  enough  to  be  grand,  as  I  had  expected.  StiU  they 
formed  many  lovely  views,  folding  one  behind  another^ 
with  little  towns,  and  villages,  and  chiuches,  nestling 
beneath,  as  if  anxious  to  seek  for  shelter  from  them.  I 
could  not  help  fimcying  that  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  villages  must  live  quite  to  themselves,  and  care 
nothing  for  the  world  beyond,  and  know  nothing 
about  it,  except  by  the  help  of  the  broad  river,  which 
would  be  to  them  the  high  road  to  the  rest  of  the  worid. 
They  must  be  an  industrious  race,  for  they  cultivate 
every  spot  of  ground.  I  saw  vineyards  to-day  for  the 
fint  time.    Stioka  were  set  into  the  gionnd  in  lowa,  on 
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d»adn  cif  the  steep  luDsy  and  the  vines  were  tndned 
ofrar  ^lem.    The  Tineyards  of  the  Rhine  aie  cdebnted 
ef«ij  whero  for  the  wine  which  they  prodnoe.   It  is  not 
at-ajl  strong,  but  oool  and  refreshing.    We  had  a  rery 
feasant  day  on  the  whole ;  the  fiist  part  of  it  pardca- 
bily,  for  I  managed  to  station  myself  on  a  pile  of 
banes,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel,  from  whence  I 
eooki  see  both  mdes  of  the  river  unoommozdy  welL 
By<and-by,  however,  a  violent  storm  of  rain  came  on, 
and  then  I  cannot  say  it  was  quite  so  pleasant,  for  I 
ran  a  great  risk  of  being  wet  throng  and  I  did  not 
fika  to  move  lest  I  should  be  worse  off.    It  amused  me 
to  see  a  man  belonging  to  the  vessel  having  his  dinner, 
he  seemed  to  get  on  so  well — ^first  broth,  then  meat, 
and  afierwaids  I  think  I  saw  the  same  man  having  oof- 
fee.    I  know  it  made  me  very  hungry  to  look  at  him, 
hr  we  break&sted  quite  early,  and  did  not  have  our 
dbmer  till  after  two  o'dock.    It  was  prepared  for  us  on 
deck,  though  the  greater  number  of  the  passengers  went 
below.    There  was  an  awning  spread  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  deck  all  day,  which  was  a  very  pleasant 
didter.    A  good  many  English,  and  French,  and  Ger- 
mans were  on  board  the  steamer,  and  a  Prussian  Prince 
and  Princess — very  good-natured  looking  people,  who 
sat  by  themselves,  but  seemed  to  be  very  much  amused 
with  every  one  else.    You  would  not  be  mudi  inter- 
ested in  merely  learning  the  names  of  the  little  towns 
and  villages  which  we  passed  to^y,  but  one  place  I 
most  not  forget  to  mention,  because  Prince  Albert  once 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  there.    It  is  a  town  called 
Bonn,  which  has  a  university,  or  a  place  where  young 
men  go  to  study.    Prince  Albert  was  one  of  the  stu* 
daits.    I  waa  veiygladtoreaeh  Gobleotsatlastibntl 
t 
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wish  we  were  not  going  away  to-monow,  there  is  so 

much  I  should  like  to  see  in  the  ndghbourhood.     I 

never  saw  anything  prettier  than  the  view  was  to-nigbt 

when  we  knded.    On  one  aide  of  the  river  was  a  great 

fortress  called  Ehrenbreitstdn,  or  ''  the  broad  stone  of 

honour ;"  and  on  the  other  the  town  of  Coblentz,  with 

trees  and  woods,  and  vineyards  beyond.    The  rocks  on 

which  Ehrenbreitstem  is  built  are  very  high  and  steep, 

and  of  a  reddish  gray  oolour;  and  all  up  the  sides  are 

towers  and  walls,  and  places  for  cannon,  so  that  the 

soldiers  who  have  possession  of  it  may  fire  upon  their 

enemies  below.  Then  there  is  a  broad  road  cut  out  of  the 

rodk,  winding  up  to  the  top,  and  at  the  bottom  a  duster 

of  houses  with  steep  roo&,  having  some  of  them  three 

rows  of  HtUe  attic  windows  in  them.    Our  hotel  j&onts 

Ehrenbreitstein.    There  is  a  row  of  hotels  along  the 

banks  of  the  river,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  across  it    Just 

dose  to  Goblents  there  is  a  place  where  a  great  many 

rafts  of  timber  may  be  seen.    They  are  formed  of  large 

logs  of  wood  cut  from  the  trees  growing  upon  some  of 

the  great  mountains  in  Switzerland.    These  logs  are 

tossed  into  some  little  stream,  which  rushes  by  the 

mountun ;  and  if  not  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks, 

they  are  caught  as  they  float  along,  bound  together, 

and  then  1^  to  foUow  the  course  of  the'  stream  till  it 

j<»ns  the  Rhine.    On  the  way,  this  small  raft  is  from 

time  to  time  enlarged,  by  having  other  pieces  of  timber 

fastened  to  it    When  it  reaches  the  broad  part  of  the 

river,  it  is  still  more  increased  in  size,  and  made  into  a 

kind  of  platform ;  for  several  layers  of  these  great  logs 

or  trees,  are  fastened  together  by  chains,  and  planked 

over  with  rough  deal.    In  this  form  it  is  able  to  bear 

huts  and  men,  and  looks  in  &ct  like  a  floating  vfllage. 
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Th«re  are  somethneB  as  many  as  four  or  fire  Innidfed 
rowers  and  workmen  on  board,  and  the  captain  places 
hmuelf  on  a  raised  part  of  the  raft  from  which  he  can 
see  the  whole  mass.  Four  sets  of  rowers  are  emj^oyed 
to  move  it  .There  are  smimer  rafts  attached  to  the 
large  one,  and  boats  also,  for  the  purpose  of  going  on 
shofe.  The  rafts  are  at  last  floated  to  Dordrecht,  in 
Holland,  and  sold.  They  are  exceedin^y  valuable ;  for 
the  timber  of  which  they  are  formed  sometimes  pro- 
duces as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

The  rirer  Moselle  flows  by  Gobjentz,  and  fidls  into 
the  Rhine  just  dose  to  the  town.  To-night,  after  we 
arrived  and  had  settled  ourselves  in  our  rooms,  we 
walked  through  the  town  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle  a  little  way.  It  increases  the  beauty  of  the 
place  very  much,  having  the  two  rivers  meeting.  The 
town  of  Ooblentz  is  not  so  large  as  Ck>logne,  but  it  is 
prettier  from  the  situation.  The  roofe  of  the  houses  are 
so  taU  that  it  quite  puzzles  one  to  think  what  kind  of 
rooms  there  can  be  in  them.  The  upper  windows  just  ' 
below  the  roof  stall  have  floweis  in  them.  The  shop 
windows  are  generally  small,  like  common  windows. 
It  was  strange  to  see  a  whole  quantity  of  sausages,  and 
some  meat,  in  one  of  them,  instead  of  a  regular  butdier's 
flhop.  I  went  into  one  shop,  a  shoemaker's,  to  buy  a 
pair  of  cork  soles  for  my  boots.  The  man  did  notseem 
at  first  to  know  what  was  wanted,  but  afterwards  he 
brought  forward  some  which  he  said  were  lined  with 
*^  Cork  made  into  meal^ — ^pounded,  I  suppose  he  meant 
They  were  the  only  things  I  could  find,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  buy  them.  I  do  not  see  many  caps.  The  women 
•eem  to  go  about  without  them.  Some  I  have  noticed 
inthknge  white  handkerehiefr  fivtened  over  thdr  heada.. 
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The  hotel  we  are  at  is  called  ^  the  Giant's  HoteL"  It 
IS  oertaizdj  immensely  large,  though  the  part  we  are  in 
is  not  by  any  means  as  handsome  as  those  at  Oologae 
and  Antwerp.  It  seems  to  be  very  foil,-  for  the  lady's- 
maid  told  us  just  now,  that  when  she  wanted  her  tea, 
she  was  informed  she  could  not  have  any  by  herself  but 
must  sit  down  with  fifty  other  servants  when  they  had 
their  supper.  My  bed-room  I  cannot  say  much  for ;  it 
is  a  back  room,  looking  out  into  a  narrow  court,  with 
high  buildings  all  round  it,  forming  part  of  the  hotel, 
and  such  noises  we  hare  heard  below  I  such  nmning 
about  and  chattering !  but  I  am  growing  used  to  noise, 
and  hope  to  sleep  well  in  spite  of  it,  for  we  are  to  be  up 
at  five  to-morrow  morning  to  go  on  by  the  steamer  to 
Mayence,  and  from  thence  by  the  railway  to  Heidelberg. 


Hj&mBLBERO :  Hdtd  Prinz  CarL  Monday  Morn- 
ing^ July  14^ — ^I  wrote  last  from  Coblentz  on  Friday 
night  We  were  obliged,  as  I  told  you,  to  get  up  very 
early  on  Saturday  morning,  for  the  steam-boat  started 
at  six.  It  was  cold  and  rather  damp,  the  sky  was  cloudy, 
and  threatened  rain,  but  Coblentz  and  Ehrenbreitstein 
were  very  beautiful  still.  The  Prussian  Prince  and 
Princess  were  on  board,  just  in  the  same  place.  They 
looked  as  if  they  had  not  moved  all  night  We  had  a 
long  day's  expedition  before  us,  but  if  it  had  been  warm 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  long.  Even  as  it  was  it 
was  very  pleasant  The  views  on  the  Rhine  grew  pret- 
tier and  prettier ;  there  were  more  ruined  towers,  and 
more  villages  and  churches.  Almost  every  tower  had 
tome  stoiy  belon^^ng  to  it  of  the  old  tim«i  of  the  fietoe 
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kKdB  of  the  Blnne ;  and  the  little  Tillages  were  often 
fiHtifiad,  or  defended  by  walls  and  towen,  still  kept  up^ 
thoi^  gray  and  worn  from  the  time  which  had  passed 
sinoe  thej  were  first  bnilt 

Two  castles  there  were  in  one  place,  about  which 
there  is  a  stoiy  told,  which  I  think  I  must  repeat  to  you. 
They  stand  very  near  each  other,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock: — 

In  the  old  tLmes  two  brothers  lived  in  one  of  them, 
who  both  wished  to  marry  the  same  lady ;  her  name 
was  Geraldine.  She  liked  the  younger  brother  best, 
and  would  have  married  him ;  but  he  went  away  to  a 
for^n  land,  and  whilst  he  was  there  he  forgot  Lady 
Geraldine,  and  married  another  lady.  The  &ther  of 
Lady  Geraldine  had  quite  consented  to  her  marriage, 
and  had  built  her  a  castle  near  the  other,  but  he  was 
dead  now,  and  there  was  no  one  left  to  take  care  of  her. 
The  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  however,  undertook  to 
guard  her.  After  a  while  the  younger  Inrother  returned 
home  with  his  new  wife,  and  the  elder  brother  being 
extremely  angry,  determined,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  times,  to  fight  with  him,  because  he  had  broken 
his  promise  to  Lady  G^^raldine.  The  combat  was  to 
take  place  in  the  valley  below  the  two  castles ;  but  just 
as  it  was  about  to  begm,  a  train  of  ladies  drew  near, 
eovered  with  white  veils,  and  at  the  head  of  them  was 
Lady  Geraldine.  She  had  retired  to  a  convent  and  there 
taken  the  vow  of  a  nun,  that  she  would  never  marry ; 
and  now  she  came  to  bid  the  two  brothers  be  Mends, 
and  to  teU  them  that  she  was  happier  in  having  given 
hendf  up  io  the  service  of  God,  than  she  could  have 
been  even  if  die  had  been  the  wife  of  the  knight  to 
whom  ahe  had  been  engaged. 
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The  batde  was  stopped  and  the  lady  letomed  to  iJie 
convent,  and  now  the  two  castles  are  known  by  the 
name  of  ""The  Brotheis." 

Two  other  castles  are  called  the  Monse  and  the  Cat, 
because  they  stand  near  each  other,  like  a  cat  watching 
a  mouse.  But  the  mouse  stands  on  the  highest  hill, 
and,  in  the  warlike  days  of  the  old  times,  I  suspect  it 
would  have  had  the  best  chance  of  victory.  Everything 
about  the  Rhine  looks  so  quiet  now,  that  one  could 
never  understand  how  things  used  to  be,  except  by 
thinking  of  these  old  castles  and  the  fortified  villages. 

We  stopped  every  now  and  then  at  the  villages  to 
take  in  passengers,  or  allow  them  to  go  on  shore.  Many 
people  spend  days  and  days  in  these  small  places,  and 
make  excursions  from  them  to  see  the  beautiful  country, 
and,  I  can  imagine,  finding  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
in  it  I  saw  two  rafts  on  Saturday,  floating  down  the 
liver ;  a  good  many  people  were  on  board,  but  not  as 
large  a  number  as  I  have  heard  may  sometimes  be  seen. 
There  were  two  women  on  it,  seated  near  a  coil  of  rope, 
and  men  were  moving  about,  and  taking  things  on  board 
from  boats,  which  had  come  up  to  it ;  and  there  were 
huts  upon  it,  and  sheds  to  sleep  in,  and  a  bright  red 
and  white  flag  waving  from  a  pole  at  one  end.  Alto- 
gether it  looked  extremely  pretty,  as  I  watched  it  glid- 
ing along,  with  the  villages  and  churches,  and  rocks 
and  woods  behind  it  All  the  first  part  of  the  voyage 
we  were  in  Prussia,  but  afterwards  we  came  into  the 
territory  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  Nassau  is  a  small  Ger- 
man state.  I  think  you  must  know  that  Germany  is 
not  all  one  kingdom,  but  made  up  of  a  great  many  small 
states,  and  two  larger,  Austria  and  Prussia.  For  a  great 
many  hundred  years  the  lords  <^  several  of  these  small 
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Atfei,  y^bo  were  known  hj  the  tiHe  of  Elector,  wed  to 
cliooee  some  prinee  to  be  their  head,  and  he  was  then 
eaDed  the  Emperor  of  Gennany.  At  one  little  village 
wiucfe  we  saw,  on  the  banl»  of  the  Rhin^  the  electois 
ooee  met  to  take  away  the  govemment  from  an  em- 
pera-y  whom  \hey  disliked,  and  give  it  to  some  <xie  else. 
There  is  no  Emperor  of  Germany  now,  bat  the  monarch 
of  AostriA  has  the  same  kmd  of  title,  and  is  called  the 
Eknpetw  of  Anstria. 

Just  before  we  ent^ed  the  dominions  of  the  Duke 
of  Naauni,  we  passed  by  the  castle  of  Stolzen&ls,  or 
'^Prond  Rock,"  belongmg  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Queen  Yictona  went  there,  when  she  paid  a  visit  to  the 
kii^  some  yean  ago.  It  stands  upon  a  very  steep  hill, 
wi&  wood  all  roond  it,  and  a  great  hollow  on  one  sidoi 
•omething  like  what,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  called  a 


Hie  poor  people  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine 
are  almost  entirely  employed  in  taking  care  of  their 
vineyardk  Hiers  are  vines  planted  on  every  spot  of 
earlii  that  can  be  reached.  However  high  up  amongst 
the  rocks,  still  one  is  sure  to  see  a  little  vineyard,  and 
sometimes  men  and  women  working  in  ihem.  They 
get  to  them  by  strai^t  paths,  or  terraces,  which  are  cot 
amongst  the  rocks.  There  wore  plots  of  rye,  also,  to 
be  seen,  and  as  it  was  very  ripe,  and  of  a  bright  yeUow 
cokmr,  it  gave  a  sonshiny  look  to  the  countiy,  though 
it  was  such  a  dull  day.  There  was  one  disadvantage^ 
howerer,  in  the  small  plots  of  lye,  and  com,  and  the 
litlle  vineyards,—- they  made  the  hills  iq[ypear  very 
patchy. 

.  After  winding  about,  in  and  out,  amongst  the  high 
rocks  lor  a  long  time,  the  river  became  much  broadeiB^ 
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and  the  banks  were  not  bo  pretty.  Thx  was  when  w 
were  in  Nassau.  It  was  strange  to  see  the  river  broadnt 
there  than  when  it  was  nearer  the  sea ;  for,  generallj, 
rivers  become  narrower  and  narrower  as  one  follows 
them  towards  their  source.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Rhine  afterwards,  but  in  this  part  it  was  really  very  wide 
— ^a  great  deal  wider  even  than  at  Cologne. 

There  are  two  more  castles  that  I  have  forgottffli  to 
mention,  which  we  passed  before  we  came  to  the  broad 
part  of  the  river.    One  was  quite  in  the  ^middle,  built 
upon  a  rock,  with  the  water  all  round  it :  a  most  strange, 
dreary  old  place.    There  was  no  way  of  getting  at  it, 
except  by  pladng  a  ladder  against  the  rock,  and  dimb- 
ing  up  to  a  kind  of  door,  half  way  up  the  walls.     They 
say  that  in  former  times  some  of  the  Gennan  Countefises 
used  occasionally  to  be  sent  there  for  safety,  but  it  must 
have  been  a  most  desolate  home  for  them.    The  other 
castle  I  ought,  perhaps,  only  to  call  a  tower,  for  it  is 
really  nothing  else.    It  is,  like  the  former,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.    I  had  often  heard  the  story  belonging  to 
it,  before  I  saw  it    They  say  that  there  was  once  a 
bishop,  named  Hatto, — a  cruel,  hard-hearted  man,  very 
unlike  what  a  bishop  ought  to  be.    A  fiunine  happened 
in  his  days,  and  the  people  came  to  him  for  bread.    He 
bade  them  go  to  his  bam  and  they  should  find  it    But 
when  they  collected  together  in  joy,  he  set  fire  to  the 
bam,  and  burnt  them  all,  saying,  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  rid  the  country  of  the  rats  that  ate  up  the  com. 
The  stoiy  goes  on  to  relate  that  Bishop  Hatto  went  back 
to  his  palace,  and  supped  merrily,  and  slept  soundly, 
after  his  cruel  action ; — ^but  he  never  slept  again.    The 
veiy  next  morning  one  of  his  servants  came  to  him,  to 
tell  him  that  an  army  of  rats  had  entered  his  bam,  an ' 
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iiq^allhiiettiL  A  Ibw  miinitei  afterwards  anotlMr 
mmat  a^^peand,  looking  vety  pale,  and  dedaiing  that 
at  leaat  ten  thouaand  more  rats  were  to  be  seen  approach- 
mg  his  pttlaoeu  The  bishop  was  frightened.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  his  only  place  of  safety  was  his  little  tower 
in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine ;  and  he  set  off  for  it  imme- 
diately. Bat  the  rats  followed  him.  They  swam  across 
the  river,  and  poured  into  the  tower,  and  when  the 
Bishop^s  followen  came  to  see  what  had  become  of  him, 
they  found  only  the  remains  of  his  body,  which  had 
been  torn  and  devoured  by  the  terrible  army  of  rats. 

This  is  the  story  that  is  told  of  the  tower :  I  would 
not  answer  for  its  being  quite  true ;  but  it  shows  how 
in  former  days  people  believed,  as  we  do  now,  that  the 
judgment  of  God  will&ll  upon  the  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted. 

We  were  ail  tolerably  tired  by  the  middle  of  the 
di^,  and  not  sorry  to  think  that  we  should  leave  the 
steamer  and  go  the  rest  of  our  journey  by  railway ;  es- 
pecially as  there  was  a  hope  of  getting  warm  then.  It 
was  so  cold  on  the  water,  that  I  stood  by  the  chimney 
of  the  steam-vessel  to  warm  m3r8el£  We  had  a  curious 
cdleetionof  people  on  board.  I  was  amused  part  of  the 
time  listening  to  the  conveasation  of  a  Spaniard,  from 
Spanish  America,  and  a  German,  both  trying  to  speak 
Kngliflh,  and  speaking  it  veiy  badly.  The  German  evi- 
dently thought  himself  a  very  clever  person.  He  talked 
a  great  deal  about  books,  and  offered  to  converse  with 
the  Spaniard  in  Latin.  He  thought  the  English  knew 
a  good  deal  about  Latin,  but  the  Germans,  he  said, 
were  cleverer.  The  Spaniard  was  a  dark  looking  man, 
who  seemed  as  if  he  would  get  angry  in  a  minute. 

Shortly  before  we  reached  Mayence,  where  we  !n- 
8* 
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tended  to  go  on  shore,  the  steamer  stopped  at  a  place 
called  Biberich,'  where  there  was  a  very  handB<Hae 
palace,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  Some  of  the 
passengers  then  left  the  steam-boat,  and  said  ihey  were 
going  on  by  the  railway ;  but  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
assured  ixs  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  us  to  do  the 
same,  as  there  was  a  station  at  Gassel,  a  little  place 
opposite  to  Mayenoe,  and  we  might  just  as  well  go  on 
as  far  as  that  in  the  steam-vcBsel.  So  we  went  on,  and 
soon  came  in  front  of  Mayence,  a  very  handsome  look- 
ing place,  the  houses  built  of  a  red  stone,  tall,  and  of 
the  same  height,  and  with  fine  towers,  and  churches 
rising  up  from  amongst  them.  But  we  saw  nothing 
more,  for  Gassel,  where  we  landed,  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  we  were  obliged  to  hurry  away 
as  fast  as  we  could  to  the  railway  station. 

It  is  the  ciistom  in  Germany  to  weigh  all  the  great 
trunks  and  carpet  bags,  whidi  travellers  cany  with 
them,  and  make  a  charge  for  them.  Parcels  and  little 
baskets  or  bags  which  can  be  carried  in  the  hand,  are 
not  charged  for.  Whilst  this  weighing  was  going  for- 
ward, I  sat  down  in  the  waiting-room  with  one  of  my 
friends,  and  began  to  amuse  myself  with  reading  the 
German  directions  for  the  railways,  and  the  instnio- 
tions  how  persons  were  to  manage  who  wished  to  travel 
from  Germany  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 
Presently,  my  friend  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  I  hope 
we  shall  not  be  late,  but  there  is  a  train  just  ready  to 
set  ofL^  I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable,  but  supposed  it 
would  all  be  right,  when,  to  my  disappointment,  a  few 

minutes  afterwards,  in  came  Lady  H ,  saying,  that 

the  steam-boat  had  arrived  too  late,  and  the  men  at 
the  station  had  been  so  long  weighing  the  luggage. 


llMt  tfat  tan  wm  gone  without  us.  I  emnot  say  how 
vacd  WB  all  fek.  We  had  intended  to  go  to  Fraok- 
feit  fint,  and  from  thence  to  Heidelbeig,  where  the 
two  gentlenien  of  our  party  were  to  meet  us.  Now 
this  pUm  was  impoedble;  the  next  train  to  Frankfort 
wonkL  not  start  in  two  or  thiee  horns,  and  it  would  be 
too  late  then  to  piooeed  toHadelbeig;  the  two  gentle- 
men wookl,  in  coneequenee,  be  uncomfortable  at  our  not 
afipeaiing,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  go  on  the  next 


Them  was  nothing,  boweTer,  to  do,  but  to  try  and 
be  patient  under  our  diaappcMntment ;  and,  alter  having 
our  dinner  at  an  hotel  near  the  railway  station,  we  went 
hack  to  tbe  waitingnnoom,  to  amuse  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  could  till  the  next  train  started.  Some  of  the 
party  were  tired,  or  I  think  we  should  have  gone  over 
the  bridge  of  boats  which  crosses  the  Rhine  between 
Mayenee  and  Cassel,  and  have  walked  a  little  about 
Mayenoe.    At  GasBel  itsdf  there  was  nothing  to  be 


We  were  in  the  railway-caniage  soon  alter  six,  and 
reached  Frankfort  in  about  an  hour's  time.  It  was  not 
at  all  a  pretty  country  which  we  passed  through,  but, 
like  a  great  partof  Germany,  quite  flat,  without  woods 
or  hilis,  and  cut  up  into  patches  of  vineyards,  potatoes, 
eon^  rye,  and  other  grain,  all  veiy  useful  to  the  people, 
bat  not  very  pretty  to  look  at.  There  are,  in  foot,  few 
laige  forms  and  estates  in  Germany,  compared  with 
those  in  England.  The  land  is  chiefly  divided  into 
small  lota,  and  almost  eveiy  poor  perM>n  has  a  portion 
for  his  own.  When  a  man  diei,  his  piece  of  land  is 
dividedy  and  the  portion  for  eadi  child  is,  therefore, 
Hksly  to  be  eoEtremely  small,  so  that  in  time  this 
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dhision  'becomes  an  ineonyeniende.  There  seem  to  be 
scaroelj  any  large  bouses  in  this  part  of  Germany,  and 
a  park  is  a  thing  not  known.  The  laigest  place  I  hare 
seen  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  a  honse  wbieb 
was  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  one  of  bis 
great  nobles,  Prince  Mettemich.  Hie  place  is  called 
Johannisbeig.  It  is  fiunons  for  a  yineyard,  producing 
a  peculiar  kind  of  grape,  the  wine  of  which  is  celebrated 
all  over  Europe.  TTiere  was  a  large  honse  with  woods 
at  Jobannisberg,  but  it  is  the  only  grand  place  I  bare 
seen,  except  the  Duke  of  Nassau's  palace  at  Biberidi. 

We  arrived  at  Frankfort  too  late  to  see  it  well ;  for 
the  greater  number  of  the  shops  were  shut  It  is  a 
very  fine  town,  and  the  people  who  live  there,  and 
cany  on  trade  with  different  countries,  are  some  of  tbe 
richest  in  Germany.  It  is  also  what  is  called  a  free 
dty;  that  is,  it  does  not  belong  to  any  particular 
German  state,  but  as  it  were  to  all  together.  It  has  a 
little  government  of  its  own,  and  land  belonging  to  it» 
about  as  much  as  would  occupy  ten  English  miles  aU 
rotmd  it.  Several  kinds  of  soldiers  are  to  be  seen 
walking  in  the  streets  in  their  different  uniforms,-— 
Prussians,  Austrians,  Bavarians,  di^c, — ^for  the  town  is 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  itBel£  A  httle  while  ago 
there  was  a  great  idea  of  making  a  diange  in  the 
government  of  Germany,  and  persons  from  the  various 
states  of  Germany  met  at  Frankfort  to  settle  about  it 

A  citizen  of  Frankfort  is  considered  a  person  of 
great  consequence. 

We  drove  about  the  town,  and  went  into  one  or 
two  of  the  shops  which  were  open.  They  are  very 
handsome,  like  London  shops,  but  the  old  parts  of  the 
town  are  most  strange.    Such  veiy  tall  houses,  with 
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tiM  iqpp6r  Bton0B*|yrq}MtiiigtMyo&dtii6  lower  onaa,  and ' 
makiDg  it  sppear  as  if  the  homeB  on  the  opposite  ddeB 
of  the  streeto  would  meet  And  so  yery  dirty  they  are, 
and  crowded  with  people !  It  was  extremely  interest- 
ing to  go  throogh  them,  but  it  must  be  very  uncom- 
fortable to  lire  in  them.  There  are  a  great  many  Jews 
in  Frankfort,  and  they  live  in  a  very  old  dirty  part  of 
the  town  l^  themsdyes ;  but  they  are  often  some  of 
the  licfaeat  people  in  the  city.  Until  a  few  years,  they 
need  to  be  treated  yery  hardly ;  for  there  were  gates  to 
the  part  of  the  town  in  which  they  liyed,  and  they  were 
not  aflowed  to  go  either  in  or  out  after  certain  fixed 
hovna.  There  was  also  a  yery  seyere  law  which  ordered 
that  only  thirteen  Jewish  marriages  should  be  allowed 
to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  newer  parts 
of  the  town  are  yery  handsome,  particularly  a  street 
eaUed  the  ZeiL  I  noticed  especially  the  size  of  the 
hotels.  One  there  was  which  had  a  hundred  windows 
in  the  side  £u3ng  the  street  alone. 

Chie  of  the  nicest  things  about  Frankfort  is,  that 
there  are  publk  gardens,  with  trees  and  walks,  all 
round  it.  There  are  no  gates  to  these  gardens,  but 
they  are  shut  in  by  a  paling  and  a  hedge,  and 
there  are  open  spaces  left  for  persons  to  go  in  and  out 

Our  hotel  at  Frankfort  was  so  fiill  that  we  could 
not  haye  bed-rooms  except  at  the  yery  top,  and  ex- 
tremely tiring  it  was  to  go  to  them ;  but  we  had  a 
good  yiew  of  the  town  from  bemg  so  high,  and  that 
was  of  some  consequence  to  me  as  we  were  to  be 
there  such  a  short  time. 

It  was  extremely  unlike  Sunday  the  next  day,  when 
we  were  obliged  to  set  off  in  the  railway  again;  but  our 
ftiends  would  haye  been  yery  uneasy  if  we  had  delayed* 
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We  tlienlbie  got  up  at  aiz  o'dook,  a^d  left  FnnUnt 
at  seven,  so  as  to  be  at  Heidelbeig  eaily,  and  not  dis- 
turb the  day  more  than  was  neoessary.  I  was  yeiy 
tired  and  sleepy  all  the  way ;  but  for  Uiat  I  should 
haye  enjoyed  the  journey,  as  &r  as  the  view  went, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  railways  in  Europe.  It 
gO€s  by  what  is  called  the  Berg  Strasse,  or  Mountain 
Boad,  because  there  is  a  range  of  hills  near  it,  a  great 
part  of  the  way.  They  are  ooyered  with  wood,  and  with 
little  villages  beneath ;  and  heie  and  there  an  dd  tower 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  top,  like  the  towers  on  the  Rhine. 
In  one  respect  the  country  reminded  me  of  England; 
— ^there  were  more  roads  and  paths  to  be  seen.  In  the 
other  parts  of  Germany  which  we  have  passed  throu^ 
there  have  been  very  few  lanes  amongst  the  fields,  and 
I  have  always  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  looking 
at  them,  as  if  I  could  not  get  from  one  part  to  another 
without  walking  amongst  com  or  jumping  over  ditches. 
We  arrived  at  Heidelberg  early,  though  not  quite 
in  time  for  the  morning  service  at  the  English  ChapeL 
I  was  almost  too  tired  to  enjoy  being  here  at  first,  and 
we  had  a  very  long  dinner  at  the  table  d'h6te,  and  a 
great  noise,  which  nearly  distracted  me,  and  made  me 
feel  quite  ill.  But  a  little  rest,  and  the  afternoon  ser* 
vice,  which  we  went  to,  quite  xefrcBhed  me,  and  in  the 
evening  I  had  a  delightful  walk  to  the  ruins  of  the  caa- 
tie  that  stands  above  the  town,  and  about  which  I  must 
now  tell  you  something  more.  Fart  of  my  journal  has 
been  written  whilst  sittmg  in  the  garden  of  the  castle. 
I  walked  up  this  morning  before  breakfast,  with  one  of 
my  fiiends  who  was  wishing  to  sketch.  As  we  sat  on 
one  ci  the  terraces  the  ruins  were  before  me ; — a  long 
range  of  beautiful  buHdings,  carved  and  ornamented, 


vifli  a  )a§jb.  Ixroken  tower  at  one  end,  and  the  blue  tky 

and  the  green  wooda  of  the  neighbouring  hiila,  to  be 

tea  through  the  empty  arches.    The  town  of  Heidel- 

beig  and  the  river  Neckar  were  just  below  us ;  in  the 

distanoe  were  com-fieldB,  and  vineyards,  and  plains, 

Bbetching  on  and  on,  till  they  were  ended  by  a  fidnt 

Uoe  track,  which  showed  where  the  Rhine  was  flowing 

lowaida  the  sea ;  whilst  sdll  beyond  were  hills  rising 

one  behind  another,  like  clouds  in  the  evening  sky. 

Such  is  Heidelberg  Castle.   It  was  once  a  palace  for  the 

pnnoes  who  governed  a  pcHrtion  of  (rermany,  called  the 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  but  which  now  forms  part  of 

Ae  dominions  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.    It  has 

anoe  become  ndnoos  and  deserted;  for  it  has  been 

attacked  by  fierce  soldiers,  and  the  walls  have  heen 

beaten  down,  and  the  beautiful  ornaments  destroyed ; 

yet  it  is  still  Yery  grand  in  itself  and  very  lovely  in  its 

ntnation,  and  amongst  the  many  things  I  am  likely  to 

remember  with  delight  all  my  life  the  Palace  of  Heidel- 

beig  is  certainly  oncu 

The  town  is  quite  dose  to  the  castle.  It  is  tolerably 
laige,  and  fiimous,  like  Bonn,  as  being  a  Universi^, 
where  young  men  come  to  study.  But  it  is  the  castle 
idiich  is  the  great  attraction  for  visitors.  One  part  of 
it  k  especially  interesting  to  English  people.  One  of 
oai  princesses  lived  here, — ^Elizat>eth,  the  daughter  of 
James  the  First  She  married  a  German  Prince,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  whpse  palace  was  this  Castle  of  Hei- 
ddbeig.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  very  fond  of 
power  and  grandeur.  There  were  great  disturbances  in 
Germany  in  those  days,  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants;  and  the  people  of  Bohemia,  <me 
of  the  small  German  kingdoms,  who  were  Protestantsi 
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oAred  to  make  the  Elector  Palatme  ^m  king,  for  he 
was  a  Ftoteatant  also.  The  prinoefis  so  longed  to  be  » 
queen,  that  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  accept  the 
<^er,  saying :  that  it  was  better  to  eat  dry  bread  at  a 
king's  table,  than  to  feast  at  the  board  of  an  elector. 
And  he  was  made  king,  and  she  was  a  queen ;  but  wan 
and  troubles  without  number  Mowed,  and  at  last  they 
were  driven  from  their  thrones,  and  oUiged  eren  to  beg* 
lor  iH^ad. 

The  remains  of  her  garden,  and  of  the  rooms  which 
she  inhabited,  are  still  to  be  seen,  tc^ther  with  anard^ 
which  was  put  up  in  the  course  of  one  night,  to  wel- 
come her  to  her  German  home.  It  seems  when  one 
looks  at  it,  that  she  must  often  hare  sighed  at  the  sad 
exchange  which  she  made  when  she  choose  the  gran- 
deur of  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  instead  of  her  lovely 
and  peaceful  palace  at  Heidelberg. 

We  have  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  this  day  (Mon- 
day) at  the  castle,  sitting  out  of  doors,  on  the  grass,  be- 
neath the  walls.  The  rain,  however,  has  not  quite  left 
us,  for  we  had  one  great  thunder  shower,  which  I  am 
afraid  may  prevent  our  going  for  a  drive  in  the  evening. 
We  have  made  acquaintance  with  a  lady  and  gentleman 
who  are  living  in  some  rooms  in  the  casde  for  the  sum- 
mer. I  could  almost  envy  them  such  a  pleasant  home ; 
for  it  must  be  one  of  the  nicest  places  possible  to  stay 
in  in  hot  weather, — such  large  cool  rooms,  and  sudi 
beautiful  views  all  round  1  This  habitable  part  of  the 
castle,  however,  is  very  small ;  by  &r  the  larger  portion 
is  a  complete  ruin.  Our  friends  dine  at  a  table  d'h6te, 
provided  in  a  small  building  erected  in  the  garden  of 
the  castle  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  custom  in  Gennany,  as  it  is  in  England,  for 
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penons  in  lodgings  to  buy  things  fer  themsetreB ;  bat 
they  dine,  generally,  at  some  table  d'h6te  at  an  hote' 
or  else  the  dinner  is  sent  to  them  ready  cooked. 

I  must  not  foi^t  to  tell  yon  that  we  are  in  a  Ph>- 
testant  part  of  Germany  now.  At  Coblentz,  half  the 
people  were  Protestants  and  half  Roman  Oathotios. 

Tuesday,  July  15. — ^I  meant  to  have  written  my 
joomal  again  at  the  casde  before  breakfast,  but  thoagh 
I  went  np  there  and  stayed  whilst  my  fiiend  was  sketch- 
ing, we  had  not  as  much  time  as  we  had  yesterday. 

It  is  a  great  temptation  to  go  out  before  breakfiut, 
to  see  the  beautiful  view  from  the  castle ;  but  it  is  rather 
a  fatiguing  walk,  the  hill  is  so  yery  steep.  Yesterday 
we  went  up  in  a  carriage.  All  the  pubHc  carriages  here 
have  two  horses :  they  would  not  else  be  able  to  get  up 
the  hilL  Coming  down,  it  was  really  very  like  going 
down  the  tiles  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  for  the  road  is 
paved  with  small  stones  the  whole  way.  I  think  the 
little  bit  of  street  going  up  to  the  castle  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  the  place.  On  Sunday  evening, 
as  we  went  up,  it  struck  me  particularly :  there  were 
such  very  odd  old  dirty  houses  on  each  side  of  the  nar- 
row way,  and  such  grim  faces  peeping  out  of  the  win- 
dows. I  hare  been  told  that  Heidelberg  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  poor  people  who  are  idiots,  and  that 
many  of  them  have  a  dreadful  swelling  at  the  throat 
called  a  goitre.  Both  these  things  are  common  in  many 
parts  of  Switzerland,  and  they  often  afflict  the  same 
person.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what  they  proceed 
from,  but  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  goitre  is 
caused  by  the  water  which  the  people  drink  being  bad. 
Certainly  the  ugly  faces  that  I  saw  in  this  one  street  wers 
veiy  remarkable;  some  peering  out  from  the  uppei 
2*  • 
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CMements,  othen  appearing  at  the  open  doorwajs. 
The  little  Tooms  which  I  ooukl  see  into  were  dark,  and 
low,  and  dirty ;  but  there  were  flowers  in  the  windows 
still,  and  the  old  doorways  were  many  of  them  carred 
and  ornamented, — a  strange  mixture  of  dirt  and  beauty, 
which  is  seeit  much  more  freauently  abroad  than  in 
England. 

I  had  not  time,  yesterday,  to  describe  all  we  saw  in 
gomg  over  the  castle,  but  I  must  try  now.  We  wan- 
dered from  one  ruined  room  to  another,  and  through 
passages,  and  up  broken  staircases ;  and  sometimes  I 
stopped  and  tried  to  imagine  what  the  palace  must  once 
have  been,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  so  thoroughly. 
The  walla,  indeed,  are  standing  strong  and  firm,  the 
stone-work  of  the  high,  deep-set  windows  is  unbroken ; 
the  fireplaces  are  clearly  marked ;  and  the  doorways, 
earved  with  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  are  quite 
perfect;  but  the  once  smooth  floor  is  now  a  court  over- 
grown with  grass,  and  tall  trees  have  sprung  up  to  the 
height  of  the  upper  chambers,  and  the  sky  and  the  clouds 
are  seen  above  one's  head.  '  It  is  very  sad,  but  very 
beautiful ;  and  most  sad  when  one  sees,  as  I  saw  yester- 
day, the  {HCtnre  of  the  princes  and  princesses  who  once 
inhabited  Heidelberg,  and  no  doubt  prided  themselves 
upon  its  strength  and  beauty,  and  whose  glory  has  long 
passed  away  with  the  glory  of  their  ancient  home.  It 
makes  one  Ml,  more  than  ever,  how  really  nothing  all 
earthly  grandeur  is. 

These  piotures  are  kept  in  a  part  of  the  castle  fitted 
up  especially  for  them.  There  are  a  great  number.  The 
daughter  of  James  the  First, "  the  English  Princess,'*  as 
the  Heidelberg  pe<^le  call  her,  is  amongst  them ;  but  her 
&ce  is  not  beautiful,  as  in  some  other  pictures  I  have 
• 
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sea,  taken  whea  she  was  yovng.  Peibspa^  when  the 
Heiddberg  pictuie  was  painted,  ahe  had  began  to  be 
diBocmtented  with  her  rank,  and  to  long  ht  the  crown 
which  was  to  bring  her  to  poverty  and  min.  At  least 
her  conntenanoe  seemed  to  me  that  of  a  person  who 
woold  have  strong  wishes  and  harsh  feefings,  and  wonld 
not  know  how  to  eommand  them.  The  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  castle  was  built  by  Otto  Heniy,  a  prince  who 
Uved  about  the  time  of  the  English  Queen  Mary.  He 
was  rery  derer,  and  extremely  fond  of  all  things  lovely 
and  graoefiil,  and,  wishing  to  ornament  his  palace, 
he  sent  for  sculptors  from  Italy,  who  were  fiunous 
hr  their  skilL  The  figures  which  they  carved  are  still 
complete  in  their  beauty,  and  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mined  diambere  there  are  two  whidi  stand  up 
against  the  sky,  like  silent  guards,  watching  over  the 
deserted  rains.  They  may  have  given  some  pleasure  to 
the  prince,  when  he  saw  them  adding  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  palace ;  but  his  greatness  was  not  to  be  envied, 
for  his  people  dreaded  and  disliked  him,  and  he  Hved  in 
Qontinnal  fear  of  being  poisoned. 

Many  things  ate  kept  in  the  casde  as  curiosities,  be- 
sides the  pictures.  Some  are  old  swords,  and  bows,  and 
cannon  bal]^  found  amongst  the  ruins,  after  the  walls 
had  been  broken  down  by  the  armies  who  besieged  it ; 
othen  are  things  which  have  been  petrified,  or  turned 
into  stone  by  the  waters  of  the  Nectar.  We  had  a 
most  dvil  little  Grerman  giri  to  show  us  over  the  picture 
rooms.  She  knitted  diligently,  as  she  went  from  picture 
to  picture,  telling  us  all  she  knew  about  them,  and  try- 
ing to  speak  plainly,  that  I  might  understand  her.  She 
had  a  great  wish,  she  said,  to  learn  English,  but  she 
knew  very  little  of  it ;  and  every  now  and  then  she 
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would  ask  iu  to  gire  her  the  Bngliah  words,  and  pro* 
nounce  them  carefully  after  us:— cannon  ball  was  a 
name  she  particularly  tried  to  remember,  as  there  were 
several  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  showmg  amon^t 
the  curiosities.     We  had  another  girl  to  show  us  over  a 
different  part  of  the  castie ;  so  different  she  was,  so  bold 
and  careless  I — ^it  quite  annoyed  me  to  see  her.     She 
took  us  into  the  chapel,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
hummhig  an  Italian  tune,  whilst  we  were  in  it,  as  if  she 
had  no  thought  of  its  being  a  sacred  |daoe.     There  was 
a  figure  in  the  chapel,  at  the  lower  end,  of  a  priest  in 
his  robes,  with  his  hce  pale  and  stiff,  as  it  would  be  in 
death.  It  was  startling  to  look  at  it,  but  the  giri  pointed 
it  out  as  a  common  thing,  and  told  us  it  was  the  figure 
of  a  Capuchin  monk,  or  a  priest  belonging  to  a  set  of  men 
called  Capuchins,  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  bind 
themselves  by  vows  to  live  according  to  certain  rules. 

The  Castle  of  Heidelberg  was  once  struck  by  light- 
ning:, and  a  g^reat  part  of  it  was  burnt     The  old  chapel 
was  destroyed  at  that  tune.    We  passed  over  it  on  our 
way  to  the  new  one,  which  was  built  afterwards.  Planks 
were  placed  across  the  walls  for  us  to  walk  over,  and  it 
gave  me  rather  a  ifeeling  of  fear,  to  look  down  fiom 
thOTi^   .Tbebnilding  below  was  dark,  for  it  jiras  roughly 
rooted  m,  and   scarcely  any  Hght  could  come  to  it    I 
dllJI'^u"''^'^  ^^'^^  I  was  a  child  of  constantly 
^^«^  that  I  was  going  over  such  a  place,  and  it  was 
siTJZ     *^   "^y  ^'^  ^~^t  back  to  me  at 
show^d^^h  JT'if  l^^^^-^W^^  gi^l  I  mentioned  befo«, 

windows  cm^^.r^'Sr^^^ts-    Theieaw 
™  each  side.     FVom  those  towards  the  west 


die  mart  lukTe  looked  up<m  the  wooded  hiUs  on  whkh 
the  castle  stands,  with  ihe  town  beneath  her,  and  the 
plain,  with  the  Rhine  and  tiie  mist^  hills  beyond  it ; 
whilst,  from  the  opposite  side,  she  oould  see  the  court- 
jrard  of  thecastle,  with  the  beautiful  buildings  which  ihe 
prince  who  lived  there  before  her  had  taken  such  pains 
to  omamoit  The  oldest  part  of  the  castle  was  buOt 
alwot  the  year  180(V  the  time  of  our  Edward  ^e  First 
It  is  fill!  of  dark,  low  passages  and  arches,  some  of  them 
leading  to  a  dismal  dungeon,  without  air  or  lights  where 
no  doubt  many  a  foor  prisoner  has  passed  mournful 
dajB  and  dreaery  nights.  It  was  seren  o'clock  before  we 
had  seen  all  we  wanted  to  see,  and  then  we  had  talked 
of  going  for  a  drive,  but  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  return  to  the  hotel  as  well  as  we 
oould.  Even  when  seeing  beautiful  castles,  one  cannot 
go  all  day  without  rest  or  food— so  I  must  teU  you  that 
we  dined  at  the  castle  at  the  table  dlidte.  It  was  a 
very  long  dinner,  for  there  were  few  people  to  wait,  and 
a  great  many  to  be  waited  upon,  and  we  had  tiierefore 
plenty  of  time  to  look  about  The  G^ermans  eat  their 
vegetables  alone,  not  with  the  meat,  as' we  do.  After 
the  broth,  which  always  comes  first,  ^ey  hand  round 
potatoes.  A  lady  next  me  took  some  potatoes,  with  a 
httle  butter,  and  I  was  exceediogly  amused  to  see  her 
afterwards  help  herself  to  some  meat^  and  butter  it  care- 
fully, just  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of  bread. 

Today,  Tuesday,  I  went  up  to  the  castle  for  a  short 
time  in  the  momxDg,  but  was  not  able  to  see  much. 
The  weather  was  misty  and  rainy,  yet  we  managed  to 
go  for  a  drive  in  the  afternoon.  Driving  in  this  part 
of  the  world  is  really  rather  alanning.  Our  road 
passed  by  the  eastle,  and  we  went  up  there  first  in  a 
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carnage,  and  then  had  to  set  off  again  with  the  hoi^ses 
standing  half  way  np  the  hill ;  and  instead  of  going^ 
forwards,  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  go  backwards. 
I  really  think  I  should  have  done  the  same  in  their 
position,  for  it  was  a  most  awkward  place  to  start  from, 
though  we  had  a  third  horse  to  help  us.    We  set  oflT 
at  last,  a  boy  seizing  the  front  horse,  and  dragging  it 
on,  and  the  coachman  flogging  those  behind.    When 
We  were  once  ol^  it  all  did  very  well,  and  we  had   a 
most  lovely  drive  along  the  side  of  the  wooded  hill 
above  the  castle  and  the  Neckar,  to  Wolf's  Brunnen,  or 
Wolf's  Well,  so  called  from  an  old  story  of  a  witch 
who  is  said  to  have  once  lived  there,  and  to  have  been 
torn  to   pieces  by  a  wolf.      The   Heidelberg  people 
often  go  to  Wolf's  Brunnen  when  they  want  a  holiday, 
and  of  course  they  sit  out  of  doors  there,  and  drink 
beer,  for  that  every  one  does  in  Germany.    There  was 
nothing  very  particular  to  be  seen  at  Wolf's  Brunnen 
besides  the  pretty  country ;   only  a  rather  pretty  inn, 
and  two  ponds  with  some  wonderfully  large  trout, 
which  are  fed  carefully  with  some  little  fish  taken  from 
the  Neckar. 

We  drank  tea  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  went 
for  a  walk  afterwards  along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
opposite  to  the  castle.  A  most  lovely  walk  it  was,  and 
I  enjoyed  it  extremely.  It  was  l&e  being  at  home  to 
take  a  country  walk,  and  yet  every  thing  was  new,  and 
beautiful,  and  interesting.  We  went  rather  a  long  way, 
and  then,  though  it  was  getting  dusk,  we  turned  up  a 
Httle  stony  rough  road,  to  see  if  we  could  get  upon  the 
hill,  and  look  over  the  river.  It  seemed,  after  a  time, 
that  we  were  wandering  into  private  grounds,  for  there 
was  a  good  path,  with  seats  placed  for  people  to  sit 
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and  enjoy  the  viffw;  and  we  thenforethoii^t  it  bettor 
t5  turn  hmsk  there.  It  most  be  extremely  lovely  in  the 
day  time,  for  there  must  be  a  view  a  considerable  way 
dovn  the  Neckar,  and  over  the  plains  to  the  Rhine, 
and  the  hills  in  the  distance.  Before  we  reached  home 
again  it  was  nearly  dark.  The  houses  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  with  the  lights  shining  in  the  windows, 
hdked  rery  cheerfol;  aad  there  were  glow-wonns  to 
nmiadmeof  Ki^andandhome.  Altogether  it  was  a 
wilk  I  shall  remember. 

FTa^neatlay. — We  were  to  have  left  Heidelberg  to- 
day, but  we  like  the  place  so  much  that  we  have  agreed 
to  etay  till  to-morrow.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have 
done  so,  for  it  is  arainy  day,  and  to  have  been  on  board 
the  steamer,  going  up  the  river  Neckar,  would  have 
been  very  unpleasant.  We  have  not  been  doing  much 
bendea  paddi^,  but  we  managed  to  go  up  to  the  castle 
in  the  afternoon.  I  -went  again  to  the  pieture-room, 
aad  had  a  long  talk  with  the  little  German  girL  She 
amused  me  veiy  much  with  her  anxiety  to  learn 
Ebgiish,  and  to  teadi  me  German*  I  made  her  read 
some  English  to  me,  and  it  seemed  strange  the  difficulty 
die  had  with  some  words.  The  most  difficult  of  all 
W8B  ^  the."  She  could  not  at  aU  understand  how  to 
pronounce  the  <&. 

She  told  me  that  she  was  a  servant  in  the  fiunily  of 
the  gendeman  to  whom  the.  castle  pictures  belonged. 
He  lives  at  Heidelberg,  but  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  he 
teaches  her  French.  The  young  girl  said  diatitwaa 
much  nxire  difficult  to  learn  French  than  English ;  but 
she  has  not  much  opportunily  (Gleaming  Engliah  ;  for 
idien  Engliah  peo|de  come  to  look  at  the  pictures,  they 
do  not  ta&  aa  mneh  as  Ftandi  people. 
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She  was  always  veiy  bu^,  she  said,  for  there  was  s 
great  deal  of  sewing  to  do  at  home,  bujt  she  would  be 
▼eiy  Sony  to  have  less,  as  she  was  sure  it  was  the  way 
to  be  contented.  Next  winter,  when  she  will  not  be 
obliged  to  be  at  the  castle,  as  there  will  be  few  Tisitors 
to  see  it,  she  means  to  learn  English.  We  parted  with 
the  hope  that  if  we  met  again  she  would  be  able  to 
speak  English,  and  I  should  be  able  to  speak  German. 

Some  other  people  who  have  the  charge  of  part  of 
the  castle,  seemed,  like  her,  quite  like  fiiends  before  we 
went  away.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  sprained 
his  foot,  in  clambering  over  the  walls,  and  they  were 
as  kind  and  attentive  as  possible.    They  knew  Lady 

H ,  because  she  had  been  at  Heiddberg  before ; 

and  when  we  went  away,  it  was  difficult  to  make  them 
take  any  thing  in  return  for  their  kindness.  In  £ftct  all 
they  would  accept,  was  a  small  sum  to  buy  a  paint  box 
for  one  of  the  little  boys  of  the  family,  who  was  fond  of 
drawing. 

We  took  our  last  walk  round  the  castle  before  we 
went  away.  Some  parts  I  had  not  seen  before.  They 
were  all  very  lovely,  the  walls  deep  and  thick,  and  often 
beautifully  carved,  and  covered  with  creepers ;  and  the 
tall  trees  crowding  up  the  banks  and  the  trendies ;  and 
the  river  and  the  woods  below,  seen  through  the  bright 
green  leaves.  The  antyrrhinum,  which  is  so  common 
amongst  ^e  rocks  and  the  gardens  at  Bonchurch, 
grows  all  over  ihe  walls,  and  looks  particularly  pretty 
mixing  with  the  rough  red  stones.  Amongst  other 
things  in  our  walk,  we  came  upon  a  long  hollow 
passage  in  the  thickness  of  one  of  the  castle  walls, 
which  looked  as  if  it  must  have  been  a  secret  passage 
from  a  tower,  by  which  pemons  might  escape  without 
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beii^aeen.  Hie  whole  place  kftOl  of  sudi  odd  paasagei, 
nd  low  rooms  and  aicheB. 

One  tower  iB  known  by  the  name  of  the  *^  Broben 
TowerJ"  It  was  deatroyed  in  one  of  the  wars,  being 
Mown  up  wltili  grimpowder.  The  walla  were  so  strong 
that,  instead  of  crumbling  to  pieces,  an  enormons  por- 
tion Micff  at  once,  and  lies  in  the  trench  bdow,  like  a 
great  rock,  overgrown  with  creepers.  I  had  a  fimcy, 
whai  I  first  saw  it,  that  I  could  take  it  up  in  my  hands, 
and  mend  the  tower,  as  I  would  mend  Ixoken  dbina,  it 
seemed  to  fit  so  exactly.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  fitting  firom  time  to  time  at  Heidelberg.  Even  two 
or  tloee  years  ago  there  were  great  disturbances  in  the 
country;  and  the  woman  of  the  house  where  Lady 

H lived  when  she  was  last  here,  told  us,  when  we 

went  to  see  her  this  afternoon,  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  have  soldiers  in  her  house,  and  to  feed  and 
take  care  of  them  without  payment  They  were  very  dvil, 
she  said,  but  diey  were  in  and  out  all  day,  and  always 
wanting  her  to  cook  something  for  them.  She  seemed, 
▼ery  naturally,  to  have  a  great  horror  of  revolutions.. 

Her  house  has  a  beautiful  view  from  it,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  disturbances,  she  could  see  across  the  river 
to  the  place  where  the  fighting  was  going  on,  and  watch 
the  dead  and  the  woimded  brought  into  the  town  in 
wa^^pons. 

Amongst  the  other  curiosities  of  Heidelberg,  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  an  enormous  tun,  or  cask,  kept 
in  a  o^ar  underneath  the  casUe.  It  was  made  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  is  the  largest  wine  cask  in  the 
worid.  It  is  thirty-ra  feet  long,  and  twenty-feur  feet 
bigh,  and  can  hold  as  much  as  283,200  bottles. 

In  fermflr  days,  when  the  grape  gathering  season 
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amused  ub  yeiy  much.  He  left  the  steamer  whfaoat 
our  knowing  it,  when  we  were  stopping  at  one  of  the 
Tillages,  and  presently  came  back  laughing,  and 
ing  us  he  had  got  all  sorts  of  things  for  us,  and  he 
sure  we  should  be  quite  satisfied  with  our  dinner,  and 
so  we  were;  and  the  little  cook  rushed  about  from  one 
to  another,  handing  the  dishes,  and  getting  all  that  was 
needed,  and  nodding  his  head  whenever  we  asked  him 
to  bring  us  any  thing,  till  really  I  could  scarcely  help 
laughing  in  his  tsuoo* 

The  castles  on  the  Neckar,  which  I  saw,  chi^y  be- 
longed, in  the  old  times,  to  a  kind  of  robber  chiefis — 
men  who  were  rich  and  powerful,  and  could  assist  in 
great  wars,  and  yet  would  go  out  and  plunder  any 
wealthy  person  who  came  in  their  way,  and  cany  away 
their  neighbours'  goods.  One  of  ^e  castles  must  have 
been  a  most  safe  place  for  any  one  to  live  in,  standing 
on  ^e  very  top  of  an  exceedingly  high  rock,  with  steep 
difb  nearly  all  round  it,  so  that  it  must  have  been  veiy 
difficult  to  get  at  it  It  is  called  by  the  peasants,  ^The 
Swallow's  Nest" 

We  arrived  at  Heilbronn  rather  late,  and  parted 
fihom  our  Holstein  friends  as  we  left  the  steam-lxMit,  for 
they  were  not  going  to  the  same  hotel  as  omselves.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  hi^ving  quite  a  Qerman  lesson  from 
the  young  lady,  she  had  helped  me  so  much  m  conve^ 
sation.  She  told  me  her  name  and  where  she  lived,  and 
when  I  said  in  return  that  I  hoped  I  might  see  her  if 
ever  she  came  to  England,  she  assured  me  that  she  had 
heard  of  Bonchurch,  and  thought  it  must  be  wonde^ 
fully  beautifiiL  Her  mamma  spoke  a  little  English  too^ 
and  wished  us,  in  Gterman,  a  happy  journey,  m  a  kind, 
earnest^  pleasant  voice,  which  I  shall  long  remember. 
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HeiAraiB  k  a  stnoge  place.  We  came  into  it  by 
I  a  eoTered  bridge  over  the  Neckar.  This  kind 
of  bridge  m  r&j  common  abroad.  It  is  roofed  in,  and 
there  are  Bome  open  spaces  at  the  ade  to  look  ont  at, 
aa  if  it  were  a  room.  It  has  been  misty  and  rainy  all 
day,  and  d&e  streets  of  Heilbronn  were  fall  of  mud. 
There  were  numbers  of  people  abont,  but  I  did  not  see 
any  carriages  or  fine  streets,  only  a  nnmber  of  narrow 
ones,  with  very  dd  houses,  some  ornamented,  and  with 
flowers  in  the  windows  as  usual,  and  strange  litde  pro- 
jedhig  balconies.  And  all  so  dirty  I  Even  in  good 
weather  it  must  be  a  dirty  place,  and  to-day  it  looked 
actually  grim. 

&  seemed  strange  to  me,  as  we  came  into  Heilbronn 
iStm  evening,  to  see  a  cart  full  of  people  just  setting  off 
to  go  back  into  the  country.  They  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  spending  the  day  in  the  town,  for  some  friends 
came  with  them  to  the  cart  and  were  veiy  affectionate 
in  wishing  them  good-bye.  These  little  things  onake 
one  feel  how  all  the  world  are  alike,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere. 

It  is  after  eleren  o^dock,  so  it  certainly  is  tune  to  go 
to  bed.  This  bed-room  <^  mine  has  no  carpet,  and  the 
floor  is  marked  in  a  great  square  pattern  of  dark  wood, 
which  I  like  better  in  the  summer.  Caipete  are  not 
at  all  common  in  Germany,  dther  in  the  bed-rooms  or 
the  otting  rocmis. 


Vim:  Oagthqf  mm  Badey  or  Whed  HoUH.  July 
18iiL— We  have  had  a  long  railway  journey  from 
Haibfomie  to  Dim,  and  really  a  rery  pleasant  ona 
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Our  places  were  taken  in  a  first  daas  carriage,  bat  it 
was  not  half  as  comfortable  as  the  second  dass,  idiich 
some  of  us  soon  moved  into.    The  railway  carnages 
we  have  seen  lately  aro  like  little  rooms.    The  beet 
carriages  have  a  table  in  the  middle,  and  comfortable 
seats  all  round.     A  door  opens  from  them  into  the 
second  dass,  and  one  can  look  down  the  length  of  the 
carriage  upon  rows  and  rows  of  seats  filled  with  people, 
and  walk  through  the  midst  of  them  to  the  other  end 
widiout  getting  out     The  second  dass  seats  to-day 
were  much  better  for  seeing  the  view  than  the  first 
dass,  and  there  was  no  smoking  going  on,  as  there 
is  generally.    Our  Holstein  friends  were  in  the  same 
carriage  with  us  part  of  the  way,  but  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  talk  to  them,  and  they  left  us  at  Stuttgart 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  load  would  be 
very  ugly,  so  I  was  sdl  the  more  pleased  when  we 
found  it  extremdy  pretty.  We  travelled -«  long  way 
by  the  river  Neckar,  which  went  winding  along  by 
our  side,  and  was  crossed  by  pretty  wooden  bridges; 
and  the  country  was  cheerful  and  pleasant,  with  hills 
in  the  distance.  There  are  an  immense  number  ci 
fruit  trees  in  this  part  of  Germany.  Walnut,  cheny, 
pear  trees,  and  oUiers,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  It 
is  like  going  through  a  continual  orchard.  Sometanes 
the  fruit  trees  are  planted  all  over  the  fidds;  com, 
rye,  and  different  kinds  of  grain  growing  beneath 
them. 

We  were  at  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  Wort^nbeig, 
before  I  at  all  expected  it  It  is  a  yery  handsome 
looking  place,  as  &r  as  we  could  see^  with  large  straight 
rows  of  houses,  and  good  streets  and  gardens ;  but  we 
did  not  go  into  the  town  at  all,  for  we  had  only  time 
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to  have  some  luncheon  at  Uie  railway  station.    I  was 
maeh  amiued  with  the  Grerman  notion  ^of  what  we  caU 
t  sandwich.    Instead  of  thin  stices  of  bread  and  butter, 
Biedy  cut,  with  small  bits  of  meat  between,  we  had 
thick  n^la  divided  in  halves,  and  one  large  piece  of 
meat  within,  which  it  was  difficolt  to  eat  without  a 
^nife  and  fork.      One  never  sees  any  thing  like  an 
i^iglish  loaf.    The  bread  is  generally  very  long  and 
lotuid,  soanetimes  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  ring :  and  .the 
Imtler  comes  to  table  in  most  odd  shapes — at  Heidd- 
berg^  it  used  to  be  just  like  a  flat  flsL    After  leaving 
Stuttgart  the  road  grew  prettier  and  prettier.     We 
had  bo(^  with  us,  but  we  did  not  at  all  care  to  read 
them.    The  hills  grew  high^  and  more  woody ;  beau- 
tiful UtB  of  gray  rode  peeped  out  from  amongst  them, 
and  a  narrow  stream  flowed  through  the  valley.    Now 
and  then  the  hills  opened,  and  gave  us  a  view  &r 
awaj  into  die  country  beyond;  and  then  they  came 
quite  dose,  and  there  was  only  room  for  the  little 
stream  between  us  and  them.    We  passed  many  cu- 
rious villages,  and  sometimes  an  old  tower  appeared 
perdied  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  ste^  hill.    I  observed 
more  pasture  land  than  I  have  yet  seen  in  Germany, 
and  here  and  there  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  green  and 
smooth,  and  dotted  with  trees,  like  the  beautiful  parts 
of  a  park  in  England.    The  railway  at  last  went  idong 
a  terrace  cut  out  of  the  hill,  and  then  it  ascended  by 
degrees  till  at  last  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  hUls,  and 
the  pretty  country  ended,  and  it  was  all  bare,  and  dreary, 
and  flat,  till  we  came  to  Ulm.    The  lovely  country  I 
have  been  describing  forms  part  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Swabian  Alps.    Swabia  was  an  old  name  for 
a  portioD  of  Germany  which  was  called  the  Oirde  of 
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Swabia ;  another  part  was  called  the  Oude  of  West- 
phalia, another  the  Circle  of  the  Rhine,  drc    Ulm  is  in 
Wartemburg,  and  certainly  is  a  strange  old  town,  and 
one  of  the  strangest  places  in  it  is  the  hotel  in  which  we 
are.    Such  long,  low  passages,  and  wide  staircases  ;  and 
large  nnfomished  rooms,  with  doore  at  every  corner : 
and  the  horses  and  carts,  and  men  and  women,  all 
coming  in  by  the  same  entrance.    The  public  room,  or 
'^  salon,"  where  we  drank  tea,  was  inside  another,  which 
was  yery  huge,  scantily  fiimished,  and  with  a  row  of 
low  arches  at  the  further  end.    The  house  looks  as  if  it 
must  have  been  built  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  the 
town  is  just  like  it,  dirtier  than  can  be  imagined,  but 
full  of  old  houses,  and  windows,  and  roo&,  which  would 
make  the  prettiest  pictures  possible.     A  German  town, 
though,  ought  to  be  a  dean  place,  for  there  are  generally 
fountains  of  water  in  some  of  the  open  squares,  and  very 
pretty  they  are,  with  a  figure  standing  up  in  the  centre, 
and  the  water  pouring  out  at  the  four  sides ;  but,  some- 
how, the  water  makes  neither  the  towns  nor  the  people 
dean.    The  diief  thing  to  be  seen  at  Ulm  is  the 
Cathedral    It  is  a  Protestant  churdi,  not  a  Roman 
Catholic.    There  are  seats  in  the  Protestant  churches 
as  there  are  in  ours;  fixed  bendies  I  mean.    The 
pulpit  is  generally  at  the  lower  end,  or  in  the  middle; 
and  the  seats  which  are  above  the  pulpit,  face  down- 
wards, and  so  turn  away  £rom  the  altar  at  the  east  end. 
It  is  so  in  Jhis  great  churdi  at  Ulm,  and  we  observed 
the  same  this  morning  at  Heiibronn  Church,  which  we 
went  to  see  before  we  set  off  for  Uhn.  The  pulpit  there 
was  veiy  curiously  carved,  with  a  figure  of  Sampson 
supporting  it    I  observed,  also,  that  there  were  names 
put  to  eveiy  seat,  as  if  eadi  person  had  his  own  place. 
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I  Vksd  Ulm  Cathedral  yeiy  mnch,  but  it  is  not  by  anj 
meaiiB  so  beautifol  as  Antwerp  or  Cologne ;  though  the 
painAed  glass  at  the  east  end,  which  is  yeiy  old,  seemed 
to  be  pwlioiilaily  weU  done.    There  were  some  parts  of 
the  cinoch   lodced   up;   they  were  what  are  called 
chapels — little  chnidies,  as  it  were,  built  on  to,  or 
bekm^mg  to  the  great  one.  In  Roman  Catholic  churches 
there  are  generally  a  great  many,  and  persons  go  and 
say  their  prayers  in  whichever  diapel  they  like.    They 
are  not  used  in  Protestant  churches.    In  going  into  the 
Cathedral  this  evening  we  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
a  house  joining  it,  belonging  to  the  person  who  kept 
the  keys  of  the  church.    I  took  particular  notice  of  the 
room  we  went  into,  and  it  struck  me  as  very  neat  and 
Dice.     Pictures  were  hung  against  the  walls,  and  there 
were  flowers,  I  think,  in  it,  and  a  little  boy  seated  at  a 
table  drawing  from  a  print ;  altogether  it  looked  quite  as 
eomfiirtable  as  an  English  room.   We  have  been  buying 
some  pretty  little  boxes  and  ornaments  cut  in  ivory  this 
evening.     A  great  many  are  made  at  Ubn,  and  at  one  • 
of  the  villages  near.    Some  were  brought  to  us  when 
we  were  in  the  railroad,  and  this  evening  we  procured 
&hen  from  an  old  woman  whose  husband  supports  him- 
self by  making  them.    Ulm  is  also  &mous  for  snails  of 
a  peculiar  land,  whidi  are  considered  good  to  eat,  though 
I  cannot  say  I  should  &ncy  eating  them  myself.    They 
aie  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  are 
fed  and  fiittened,  and  then  ^packed  in  casks  and  sent 
away  to  different  countries,  especially  to  Austria.    They 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  it  is  said  that  as 
many  as  four  millions  are  sent  away  every  year.    Ulm 
was  once  a  very  prosperous  place,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  an  old  German  proverb  says,  that  *^the  gold  of 
4* 
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Ulm  rules  the  worid ;"  but  the  trade  has  been  very  nuuA 
less  during  the  last  two  hundred  jeats. 

We  hope  to  go  on  to  Munich^  the  capital  of  Baraiia^ 
to-morrow,  taking  with  us  only  our  carpet  bags,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  our  luggage  to  the  care  of  the  lady's» 
maid. 


Munich  :  Saturday  Nighi^  July  19th, — ^We  luKve 
had  a  very  long  day^s  journey  and  are  extremely  tized, 
so  I  must  put  down  as  quickly  as  I  ciui  all  we  have  been 
doing.  There  is  no  railroad  between  Ulm  and  Munich 
— or  at  least  only  for  a  very  small  part  of  the  way,  quite 
at  the  end-— so  we  were  obliged  to  go  in  caniages.  We 
had  two  to  take  the  whole  party ;  and  a  very  pleasant 
change  it  was  from  the  railroad.  Half-past  seven  was 
our  hour  for  starting.  We  were  to  go  forty  miles  with 
the  same  horses,  so,  of  course,  they  were  to  stop  and 
rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  was  a  very  chilly 
morning,  not  in  the  least  like  July ;  I  could  have  borne 
all  kinds  of  shawls  and  cloaks  and  thought  it  oomforta- 
ble.  The  road  just  out  of  Ulm  crossed  the  Danube :  it 
was  my  first  glimpse  of  it ;  and  though  it  was  neither 
very  broad  nor  very  beautiful,  I  liked  to  think  that  it 
was  the  Danube  which  I  had  so  often  found  in  maps, 
and  never  thought  I  should  see.  Then  we  had  to  go 
by  some  thick  walls,  and  under  arches, — for  Ulm  is  a 
fortified  town, — ^and  alter  that  we  were  in  the  open 
country,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Ulm  itself  is 
in  Wttrtemburg.  A  very  cold,  dreary  drive  we  had 
then  for  mfles  and  miles — at  least  it  would  have  been 
dreary  if  everything  had  not  been  so  new,  and  it  had  not 
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beBB  80  eaiiy  in  the  moniiiig.  One  feels  veiy  differaatfy 
viien  tnTeUing  in  the  morning,  oompaied  with  the 
erauDg.  Hmto  was  enough  to-amnse  as  too,  at  fint,  b 
the  people  going  to  market ; — vma  and  women  driving 
along  in  little  carte ; — ^the  women  with  red  himdkei^ 
diiefii  tied  orer  their  heads,  and  perhi^  a  little  child 
with  them,  drened  in  ito  best  dothea.  German  carte 
are  yoy  prettj ;  ihe  wood  work  at  the  sides  is  open, 
whidi  makes  Uiem  extzemelj  H^t;  and  ^ey  are 
Biach  wider  at  the  top  than  th^  are  at  the  bottom. 
We  saw  no  cattle ;  that  is  one  of  the  things  one  misses 
9MMt  in  G^ennany.  The  cows  and  oxen  are  kept  in 
atabka,  except  when  the  oxen  are  at  the  plough,  or 
emf^ed  in  drawing  carte  and  waggons  like  hones, 
whidi  is  the  c(»nmon  {Hradke.  They  tie  them  together 
in  the  most  uncomfortable  way  by  the  horns.  A 
fiaend  of  mine  told  me  he  had  heard  of  their  being 
kept  to  woik  all  day ;  and  before  they  went  to  work, 
and  when  they  returned,  being  taken  out  for  a  walk, 
as  we  should  take  diildren  out  I  do  not  know,  though, 
that  this  is  a  usual  custom.  We  passed  through  several 
small  towns  and  villages,  all  wonddfiilly  dirty,  and  ex- 
tremely pretty,  with  flowers  at  the  balconies  of  the 
windows.  We  also  saw  strange  signs  hung  out  at  the 
shops  and  the  little  inns.  At  one  place  I  observed  three 
aheq»'  tails  as  a  sign.  Every  now  and  then  we  stopped 
to  rest  die  horses:  and  at  one  place  I  went  into  a  shop 
and  bought  some  bread.  The  man  who  kept  the  shop 
took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  our  proceedings.  He 
supposed  we  were  going  to  Vienna;  but  when  we  said 
we  were  travelling  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he  held  up 
his  hands  in  astonishment,  and  seemed  to  think  it  a 
sarprifling^y  long  way  to  go.     We  dined  in  the  middle 
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of  the  day  at  a  emaU  oountiy  inn.    The  master  of  tibe 
inn  tried  to  speak  French — ^it  was  Uie  very  drollest  kind 
of  French  I  ever  heard — ^but  he  infonned  us  that  he 
could  give  us  a  grand  dibner,  and  lauded,  and  iveloomed 
us  with  the  greatest  delight    His  inn  was  veiy  dean, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  Oennan  inns. 
One  of  my  frieqds  began  to  draw  the  little  street  with 
a  tower  at  the  end,  and  we  all  occupied  ourselves  as  we 
liked  till  the  grand  dinner  was  ready ;  I  amused  myself 
partly  wi&  looking  about  the  room,  which  was  hung 
with  pictures  of  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of  France^  who 
fbught  so  many  battles,  and  conquered  so  many  coun- 
tries, not  many  years  ago.    Our  landlord  evidently  had 
a  great  fiincy  for  him,  and  as  I  was  standing,  looking 
at  the  print,  I  was  startled  by  hearing  him  say  in  a  lou(i 
voice:  "Napoleon  der  Grosse,"  or  Napoleon  the  Great; 
a  name  I  should  never  have  thought  that  he  or  any 
G^erman  would  have  been  inclined  to  give  to  Nap(de(»i, 
for  he  was  the  cause  of  great  mischief  to  their  country. 
There  was  also  a  print  of  Napoleon's  son ;  andNapoleon 
the  Second,  was  written  underneath,  though  he  never 
came  to  the  throne.    I  must  say  our  landlord  kept  his 
promise,  and  gave  us  a  very  good  dinner,  and  paid  us 
every  attention,  following  us  to  the  carriages,  when  we 
went  away,  with   fine  speeches,  in   surprisingly  bad 
French.    We  had  a  l<Nig  drive  after  dinner,  and  not  a 
very  pretty  country,  though  it  was  rather  better  than  at 
first    There  were  more  green  meadows,  but  no  cattle 
feeding  in  them.    Sometimes  we  could  see  to  a  great 
distance,  and  often  there  were  woods  near  the  road; 
but  altogether  it  was  a  dull  country,  and  looked  as  if 
it  must  be  bitterly  cold  in  winter.    Indeed,  they  say 
that  in  some  parts  of  Bavaria  it  is  nearly  as  cold  as  at 
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StoeklM^  in  the  iriiiEtor  time.  One  thing  eKtremely 
flunking  to  an  ESngikh  penon,  wiiich  is  very  common  in 
Gcnnany^  and  indeed  everywhere  abroad,  is,  that  at  the 
iwd  side^  croaBes  and  crudfizea  are  oontinnally  set  np. 
Often,  also,  thete  are  picfcores  of  sacred  subjeds,  enclosed 
in  a  little  diapd,  thefioirt  of  which  is  open  to  the  road ; 
<v  else  thflj  aie  placed  on  a  high  post»  with  a  frame- 
mk  at  the  top  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
One  place,  where  we  stopped  to  rest  the  hofses,  interested 
mc^  becanae  it  was  more  like  an  English  fium-honse 
dutt  any  thing  I  had  seen.  Thore  was  a  yaid,  with 
bsnis  roond  it»  and  docks  and  pigeons,  and  heaps  of 
vood  piled  up.  I  was  wandering  about  by  myself 
idien,  on  loohing  into  one  of  the  bams,  I  espied  three 
German  girk  seated  m  a  comer,  and  emi^oyed  in 
beating  out  flax.  The  Gemian  women  occupy  them- 
■elves  very  much  in  sudi  ways;  and  I  believe  a  great 
psit  of  the  stuff  their  clothes  are  made  of  is  spun  by 
themsdvea  in  the  winter.  These  three  girls  looked  yeiy 
OMRy,  and  TCty  much  amused  at  seeing  me  appear  at 
the  bam-door,  and  they  began  to  talk  to  me;  but  it 
WK  a  moat  odd  language  to  my  ears,  and  all  I  could 
vyvae  that  I  did  not  understand.  At  last  I  did  make 
cot  thai  one  of  them  aie&ed  &r  money,  which  rather 
vexed  me,  for  I  liked  the  iqipeanmce  of  the  girls  too 
nnich  to  wish  them  to  be  be^B;ais,  and  I  should  have 
bad  pleasure  in  giving  them  a  trifle  if  they  had  said 
nothhig  about  it 

In  one  part  of  our  journey  to-day  we  met  a  party  of 
young  men,  who  are  what  we  should  call  trayelling 
journeymen.  There  is  an  ancient  custom  in  Geimany» 
by  wbidi  api^entioes  who  wish  to  be  free,  and  to  be- 
eome  masters  in  their  trades,  are  required  to  spend  a 
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certain  number  of  years  first  in  travelling.  Wlien  one  of 
these  apprentioes  sets  out  on  his  journey,  he  is  provided 
with  a  book  in  which  he  is  to  keep  an  account  of  his 
wanderings ;  and  all  persons  who  may  happen  to  em- 
ploy him  on  the  road,  put  down  in  this  book  their 
opinion  of  his  conduct  whilst  working  for  them.  Wher- 
ever he  wishes  to  stop,  he  goes  to  the  persons  who  are 
of  the  same  trade  as  himseli^  and  ihey  provide  him  with 
work,  if  it  is  to  be  had ;  if  not,  they  give  him  dielter  for 
the  night,  and  a  straw  bed  peihaps  to  sleep  on,  and  a 
little  money  to  help  him  on  the  road,  and  the  next 
morning  he  sets  off  again.  And  so  he  travels  on  as  he 
can,  from  place  to  place,  till  the  term  of  his  wanderings 
is  over.'  Then  he  returns  home,  and  is  called  upon  to 
give  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  his  trade,  and  if  it  is  ap- 
proved of^  he  receives  his  freedom  and  sets  up  for  him> 
8el£  It  is  always  usual  to  give  something  to  these 
young  apprentices  when  they  are  met  on  the  road,  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  paying  their  expenses.  This 
custom  of  travelling  enables  them  to  speak  several 
languages,  and  makes  them  very  intelligent 

We  reached  Augsburg,  from  whence  we  were  to 
proceed  by  railway  to  Munich,  about  half-past  six,  bat 
we  ooidd  see  nothing  scarcely  of  the  place,  ibr  we  had 
only  time  to  drive  to  the  railway  station.  One  thing  I 
remarked,  much  to  my  satisfiiction,  in  a  meadow  near 
the  town.  A  number  of  cows  were  feeding  there,  and 
they  really  made  the  country  look  quite  different  from 
what  it  was  in  other  parts.  The  cows,  though,  were 
carefully  watched,  and  were  not  allowed  to  go  wherever 
they  liked.  Augsburg  is,  I  believe,  a  veiy  interesting 
place ;  I  shall  hope  to  see  more  of  it  if  we  pass  by  it 
again  next  week,  as  we  talk  of  doing.    From  Augsburg 
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to  Mimich  we  had  a  moet  &t%iiing  jouxiMj.    We  had 

a£ttcj  that  it  might  be  pleasant  to  go  in  a  seoond-dasB 

caniage,  as  we  liked  it  so  well  when  we  were  tnTelling 

frofm  Hdlhronn.     But  we  made  a  great  mistake,  for  the 

caniage  was  not  at  all  like  that  which  we  were  in  be- 

forcy  bnt  exceedingly  narrow,  and  very  crowded,  and  we 

bad  two  ladies  in  it  who  would  not  allow  both  windows 

io  be  opego,  though  it  was  excesslYelj  hot    Gennans 

oeitainly  have  a  dislike  to  a  great  deal  of  air,  and  shut 

up  their  windows  whenever  they  can.    The  first  thing 

one  does  on  coming  to  an  hotel,  is  to  open  the  windows. 

What  with  the  heat,  and  the  fsitigue,  we  were  all 

thoroughly  uncomfortable.    I  went  to  sleep  a  great 

part  of  the  way,  and  when  I  was  awake,  the  only  thing 

tbat  gave  me  real  pleasure  was  the  sight — ^the  first  sight 

I  had  ev&  had — of  a  range  of  snowy  mountains,  v^ 

&r  away  in  the  TyroL    They  stood  out  against  the  pale 

erening  sky,  sharp  and  dear,  yet  very  faint;  and  as  I 

looked  at  them,  I  cared  little  for  my  weariness,  and 

thoQght  only  of  the  great  pleasure  I  was  enjoying,  in 

actually  beholding  myself  the  places  which  I  had  so 

often  longed  to  visit    I  was  only  half  awake  when  we 

stopped  at  the  railway  station  at  Munich.    There  was  a 

great  deal  of  running  about,  and  calling,  and  looking 

after  trunks  and  boxes,  and  an  incessant  German  chat- 

teiingy  very  noie^,  and  very  confusing,  as  there  always 

is  at  such  places ;  but  we  were  soon  in  the  omnibus, 

driving  through  the  streets  of  Munich,  and  again  I  began 

to  forget  that  there  was  sudi  a  thing  as  fatigue.    And 

bene  we  are  now,  at  the  very  top  of  the  hotel ;  and  I 

have  been  looking  down  from  the  great  height  into  the 

the  streets  below,  and  upwards  into  the  dark  sky,  in 

«^hieh  the  stars  are  shining  brightly,  and  scarcely  yet 
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think  it  can  be  anything  but  a  dream  that  I  am  here. 
There  is  very  much  to  be  s^en  in  Munich,  and  ve  sbaiil 
probably  stay  two  or  three  days.  If  we  were  to  visti 
everything  worthy  of  notice  we  should  have  to  remain 
here  mudi  longer.  The  last  king  of  Bavaria,  whose 
name  was  Louis,  had  a  great  taste  for  pictures  and 
carvings,  and  made  great  collections  of  valuable  objects, 
which  are  shown  to  strangers.  He  also  encouraged  all 
persons  of  talent,  and  many  came  to  live  in  Munidi  in 
consequence.  King  Louis  is  living  still,  but  a  few  years 
ago  he  gave  up  his  crown  to  his  son. 

The  hotel  is  not  very  far  from  the  railway  station ; 
but  it  seemed,  as  we  drove  through  the  streets,  that  they 
were  very  wide,  and  very  handsome,  and  extremely  unlike 
that  dark,  dingy  Ulm,  which  still  I  have  a  great  li^g 
for.  Perhaps,  though,  I  ought  not  to  call  it  dingy,  for 
I  saw  the  gayest  house  there  that  I  have  seen  anywhere ; 
painted  in  pretty  patterns,  and  bright  colours  on  the 
outside,  just  as  we  should  paint  a  room  which  we  wanted 
to  be  especially  beautiful.  I  must  not  forget  to  say 
that  the  women  in  the  part  of  Germany  we  have  just 
passed  through,  wear  a  very  ugly  head-dress — a  high 
comb,  looking  like  a  gilt  crown,  with  long  streameiB  of 
black  ribbon  hanging  from  it 

MumcJij  Monday,  July  21st, — ^It  was  quite  pleasant 
yesterday  not  to  be  obliged  to  get  up  very  early  and  go 
off  by  a  railway.  I  do  not  think  one  ever  values  being 
allowed  to  rest  more  than  one  does  in  travelling,  how- 
ever pleasant  it  may  be.  A  great  city,  though,  is  not 
quite  the  place  to  rest  in,  and  such  a  place  as  Munich 
particularly ;  for  it  is  more  fall  of  bustle  and  gayety  on 
a  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day.  In  the  morning,  all 
the  shops  were  open.    In  the  afternoon,  a  great  many 
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ven  ahnt^  becanae  tlie  pec^le  -weaie  gone  out  to  amms 
theoiBelvea*  We  went  twice  to  the  Engiish  Chapel, 
wlikiii  waa  not  at  aU  like  a  church ;  bat  it  was  quiet  and 
cool,  and  the  service  is  always  a  comfort,  espedall  j  in 
such  a  distracting  phioe,^uid  gave  one  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  bdng  at  home  in  a  £ft;«ign  land.  Going  to  churoh, 
however,  and  returning,  was  as  unlike  being  in  England, 
or  ait  least  in  the  country  in  England,  as  could  well  be 
imi^ined.  Munich  is  the  very  brightest  place  I  ever 
was  in,  and  yesterday  we  had  a  most  exquisite  blue  sky, 
witliout  a  doud,  to  show  off  the  broad  streets,  and  the 
fine  houses,  and  gay  colors,  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
It  was  like  a  brilliant  picture  more  than  anything  reaL 
Hm  former  king,  Louis,  who  I  told  you  was  so  fond  of 
pictures  and  paintings,  seems  to  have  given  the  people 
the  same  sort  of  taste.  Our  hotel  has  painted  ceilings, 
and  ornamented  walls,  and  every  now  and  then  one  sees 
painted  walls  for  the  outndes  <tf  the  houses  and  the 
pabhc  buildings,  which  gives  them  a  yery  bright  appear- 
ance. Then  the  dress  of  the  people  is  so  peculiar! 
The  women  wear  a  kind  of  net  for  their  hair,  at  the 
back  of  their  heads,  made  either  of  gold  or  8ilver<»- 
kmied  stu£^  and  dotted  all  over  with  spangles,  which 
glitter  as  they  pass  along  in  the  sunshine.  King  Louis 
was  very  fond  of  this  kmd  ci  head-dress  for  his  people, 
and  encouraged  them  to  wear  it  It  certainly  is  very 
pretty,  but  one  cannot  help  wondering  where  they  get 
the  money  to  buy  it.  I  suppose  though,  it  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  they  do  not  spend  money  in  always  buying 
new  things,  but  keep  tlus  cap  like  a  best  gown,  for 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  old  women  fix>m  the  coun- 
try,  wear  an  immmse  black  velvet  cap,  yery  thick  and 
very  high,  with  a  gilt  border  at  the  top,  which  has  a 
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most  curious  effect  We  dined  at  the  table-d'h^te  be- 
tween the  sendees.  It  was  crowded  and  noisy,  and 
there  was  a  band  of  music  playing  all  kinds  of  dancing' 
tunes.  This,  again,  was  entirely  unlike  our  Eng&li 
notions  of  Sunday.  After  tifo  afternoon  service  we 
went  into  some  gardens  belon^ng  to  one  of  the  king's 
palaces.  The  day  was  a  feast-day,  in  honour  oif  St. 
Mary  Magdalene.  Crowds  of  people  were  in  front  of 
the  palace,  buying  things  at  stalls,  and  looking  at  large 
pictures,  which  other  persons  were  explaining  to  them. 
The  gardens  were  behiad  the  palace.  The  walks  w»« 
very  wide,  and  very  straight,  and  the  trees  planted  in 
r^^ar  rows.  In  the  middle  was  a  most  beautifid  foun- 
tain. The  water  was  made  to  spring  up  into  the  air  to 
an  immense  height, — eighty-five  feet,  I  believe;  and 
then  it  fell  in  ihe  form  of  an  arch,  with  a  cod,  gentle 
fresh  sound,  which  was  delicious  even  to  hear.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  garden,  always  in  the 
form  of  long  square  ponds,  with  grass  and  straight 
rows  of  trees  at  the  sides.  There  were  not  many  people 
in  the  broad  walks,  but  we  saw  a  great  many  at  the 
lower  end,  all  going  one  way,  and  we  follow€Kl  them. 
They  turned  into  a  shady  path,  and  presently  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  little  building  something  like  a  churchy 
Numbers  and  numbers  of  people  were  collected  there, 
and  outside  the  building  were  little  tables  with  pictures, 
and  printed  cards,  and  papers,  which  some  old  womeu 
were  selling.  The  people  went  up  the  steps  of  the  build- 
ing, and  I  went  with  them.  It  was  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  Mary  Magdalene,  and  very  much  like  what  we 
call  a  grotto ;  for  it  was  stuck  all  over  with  shells  and 
stones,  in  the  same  way  as  summer  houses  are  often 
made.     In  the  inside  there -was  an  altar,  with  lights 
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batnmg^  and  a  crucifix,  or  an  imageof  oar  Blessed  Lord 
upon  the  Crofls.     What  there  was  besides,  I  could  not 
veil  aee,  for  it  was  very  daik,  and  ahnost  all  the  light 
came  thioiigh  a  window  c^  crimson  glass.    The  crowd 
poehed  and  elbowed,  and  it  was  intensely  hot,  so  that  I 
eonld  not  bear  it  long.    Several  people  were  kneeling 
in  the  Httie  diapel,  repeating  prayers,  or  trying  to  repeat 
thera;  bat  tiie  crowd  going  in  and  out  continually, 
matt,  I  Bhoidd  tiiink,  have  entirely  prevented  their  really 
alteDding  to  what  they  were  about    When  I  came  out 
of  ^e  efaapel,  I  thought  I  would  tiy  and  find  out  what 
the  papers  were  whi^  the  old  women  were  selling. 
Th^  weie  prayers  to  St  Mary  Magdalene.    These  are 
amongBt  the  things  which  pain  one  in  Roman  Catholic 
ecMmtries.     It  was  quite  distressing  to  read  the  prayer 
thioiigh,  and  think  that  probably  the  poor  people  in  the 
dfeapd  were  using  it    There  is  a  kind  of  park  near  the 
palace,  not  so  large  as  the  English  parks,  but  very  pretfy. 
People  were  lying  about  on  the  grass,  looking  extremely 
«cmifortable,  and  every  one  quiet  and  orderly.     The 
diesqfDs  amused  us  continually.    Besides  tiie  cap,  I  must 
mention  a  black  velvet  body  to  thdr  gowns,  which  the 
women  wear,  with  silver  chains  strung  across  it    The 
babies  are  the  dxoUest  things  imaginable.     One  grand 
baby  I  saw,  made  into  a  white  muslin  bundle,  quite 
•qnaie,  and  ornamented  with  pink  bows.    As  for  people 
drinking  beer,  there  was  no  end  to  them.    Every  place 
where  there  were  a  few  trees  was  crowded.    Drinking 
beer  ie  the  oonmion  habit  here  as  elsewhere  in  Germany ; 
indeed,  the  quantity  of  beer  drank  in  Bavaria  is  enor- 
mous ;  but  it  is  not  strong,  so  the  people  do  not  get 
intoxicated  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  by  drink- 
ing beer  and  spirits  in  England ;  and  after  one  is  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  sight,  it  seems  as  natanl  and  light  for 
them  as  drinking  tea  is  for  ns. 

To^7  (Monday),  we  have  been  seeing  all  kinds  o# 
things.    We  were  obliged  to  have  a  man  belonging  to 
the  town  to  go  about  with  ns,  because  many  of  the 
palaces  and  great  buildings  are  only  seen  at  oertaiii 
hours,  and  strangers  cannot  well  understand  about  it. 
He  took  us  first  to  a  chapel,  belon^ng  to  one  of  the 
palaces,  where  there  were  ja  great  many  treasures  kept ; 
but  we  did  not  see  ihem  comfortably,  for  the  person 
who  exhibited  them  talked  such  bad  French,  and  was 
in  such  a  hurry,  that  we  could  scarody  understand 
what  he  was  showing  us.    There  were  cabinets  with  all 
sorts  of  things  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  seryicesy 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and 
pearls  more  than  we  could  number,  many  d  wbic^ 
must  be  very  beautiful,  if  one  could  examine  them 
closely.    The  thing  I  liked  best  was  a  little  picture^ 
formed  of  wax,  by  a  very  celebrated  person, — an  Italian, 
named  Michael  Angelo.     It  repiewnted   the  takings 
down  of  our  Blessed  Lord  from  the  Cross.     I  longpd  to 
look  at  it  again,  but  the  man  dosed  the  cabmet  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  away.     Vnem  was 
also  a  very  interesting  thing  which  had  once  belonged 
to  Ae  Queen  <rf  ScoUand,  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  be- 
headed by  the  order  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth.    It  waa 
Ki"*  ^^  *  portable  altar;  a  sort  of  picture  in 
marble,  before  which  she  used  to  kneel  and  say  her 
^^^^^J^^  »J»«  was  in  prison,  and  had  no  church  to 
«rti        She  carried  it  with  h«  to  the  hall  of  her  exe- 
the  bli<^     ^®  naoment  before  she  hod  her  head  on 
upon  W  ^11  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^'^^  ^^^  attfflided 
*~         •     ^^^™rwapdsitcameintothehandflof<Mieof 
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tbprinoeBofBaTaiia.  The  chapel  itodf  tt  quite  nuig- 
Bificnt ;  the  oeOing,  and  the  floor,  and  the  walk,  are 
of  the  nchest  kinda  of  marble ;  and  the  altar  and  the 
pipes  of  the  oigan,  of  solid  ailyer. 

After  the  chs^  we  went  to  a  great  ]»cture  galleiy, 
one  of  the  most  fiunons  in  the  woild.  The  pictares 
W€VB  collected  by  King  Louis,  who  buQt  a  sort  of 
pakee  to  put  them  in,  and  had  them  placed  in  order ; 
— all  the  Dutch  pictures  togeUier,  and  all  the  Spanish, 
and  an  the  Italian,  solhat  people  may  go  and  look  at 
wfaieiiarer  they  Uke  best  There  are  but  few  windows 
at  the  sidea  of  the  building;  the  light  comes  chicly 
from  windows  in  the  ceiling,  which  shows  the  pictures 
to  great  adyantage.  We  wished  to  look  at  the  Italian 
pietnes  most,  so  we  went  to  them  at  once,  for  it  was  in 
vain  to  try  and  see  them  all,  as  the  gallery  is  shut  up 
at  one  o'dock.  It  would  be  no  good  to  tdl  you  about 
the  pictures,  unless  you  had  seen  a  good  many,  and 
undentood  about  them :  but  they  were  veiy  beautifoL 
Ahnost  all  the  moat  lovely  ones  were  upon  rdigious 
subjects,  fiw  the  early  painteni  chose  them  in  preference 
to  all  othen.  Some  were  painted  about  the  time  when 
our  Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the  First  lived,  and 
these  were  very  curious,  stiff-looking  pictures;  but  the 
feces  were  extremely  sweet,  and  the  colours  soft  and 
bi^it;  and  it  seenrad  as  if  the  pereons  who  painted 
them  must  have  had  many  holy  thou^ts  and  feelings, 
which  enaUed  them  to  imagine  lovely  feces  and  figures, 
though  they  did  not  quite  know  how  to  describe  them. 
One  of  the  first  painters  who  left  off  painting  pictures 
in  wadk  a  stiff  way,  was  called  Raphael.  He  was  an 
Italian,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Henry  the 
Seveath.    There  was  one  picture  of  his  in  the  gallery. 
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of  tlie  Virgin  Mary  and  our  Bleflsed  Lord  as  a   Utile 
Child,  which  was  m<^  beautifal  than  ahnost  anj  other. 
The  fine  of  the  Virgin  was  so  very  sweet  and   pure, 
and  seemed  to  tell  us  what  a  wonderful  loye  she  had 
for  our  Saviour.    Another,  also,  of  St  John  the  E«van- 
enlist  writing  his  Gospel,  I  shall  not  soon  forget.      St. 
John's  fiice  was  earnest,  as  if  his  whole  heart  was  bent 
upon  his  work,  and  as  if  he  knew  well  how  infinitely 
important  it  was.    This  was  a  pictore  by  an  Italian 
named  Guido.    He  Hved  some  time  after  Raphael. 
We  left  the  gallery  without  havfaig  looked  at  one  half 
of  the  pictures,  but  we  are  to  go  again  to-in<nTow. 
It  was  very  fiitiguing  seeing  them,  for  th^ne  were  but 
few  seats ;  but  we  came  home,  and  had  dinner,  and  rested 
ourselves,  and  then  we  were  able  to  go  out  again,  to 
see  one  of  the  king's  palaces ;  not  where  the  present 
king  lives  himself  but  where  there  are  great  entertain- 
ments given,  and  where  there  are  also  rooms  for  some 
of  the  princes.    This  palace  was  built  by  King  Louis, 
and  like  every  thing  else  whidi  he  had  any  thing  to  do 
with,  is  most  splendid.    The  cdHngs  are  painted  in 
crimson,  and  blue,  and  gold,  and  the  waUs  made  to 
represent  shining  marble,  with  spaces  left  for  immense 
pictures, — some  representing  battles,  and  others  events 
in  the  lives  of  celebrated  persons.    I  cannot  say  I 
f>hould  like  to  live  always  in  such  rooms,  but  to  look  at 
them  once  in  a  way  was  a  great  treat    In  one  room 
there  were  thrones  placed  for  the  king  and  queen,  of 
crimson  and  gold,  but  they  did  not  look  very  com- 
fortable seats.    Imitations  of  marble  and  stone-woik, 
or  what  is  called  stucco,  are  very  conunon  at  Mimidi. 
The  houses,  instead  of  being  carved  in   stone,  have 
stufioo  ornaments  put  upon  them ;  and  a  churdi,  which 
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ve  went  into  for  a  minute  on  Sunday,  was  covered  with 
jL  That  dinich  I  fbigot  to  tell  you  about,  but  it  struck 
me  Tery  much  at  the  time.  The  door  was  open  as  we 
weve  pasBing  along  the  streets,  and  we  could  see  the 
whole  way  up  the  aisles  to  the  altar;  and  all  the 
length  of  the  church  were  veiy  fmall  young  birch 
ireea,  plaeed  in  pots,  and  growing  up  against  the  walls, 
to  about  the  height  of  eight  feet  It  watf  really  one  of 
the  prettieBt  things  I  ever  saw.  After  visiting  the 
king's  palace,  we  drove  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  by 
a  Toy  wide  meadow,  where,  every  year,  the  Bavarians 
awiiinlile  with  their  cattle,  and  the  king  gives  prizes  to 
those  who  have  the  finest  They  amuse  themselves 
afterwards  with  games  and  races.  Beyond  the  meadow 
tben  is  a  new  bmiding  begun,  which,  when  it  is  finished, 
is  to  contain  the  statues  and  likenesses  of  all  the  learned 
and  celebrated  men  in  Germany.  In  front  of  the  buDd- 
ing  is  a  statoe  made  of  dark  metal  called  bronze,  larger 
than  I  ever  could  have  imagined.  It  is  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  with  a  lion  at  her  side,  standing  upon  a  high 
block  of  atone  or  granite.  The  figure  is  made  to  re- 
present the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  in  the  same  way  as 
yon  must,  I  think,  have  seen  a  figure  representing 
Great  ^tain,  called  Britannia.  It  is  ralher  more  than 
flixty  feet  high,  and  the  pedestal  or  block  of  granite 
upon  whioh  it  stands,  is  more  than  twenty  feet  Al- 
together, there  are  ninety  feet  firom  the  foot  of  the 
pedestal  to  the  top  of  ibe  head.  The  figure  is  hollow 
in  the  inside,  and  there  is  a  staircase  going  round  and 
foond,  by  which  you  can  get  to  the  top.  Eight  people 
ean  nt  comfertably  inside  the  head.  One  of  my  Mends 
and  I  had  a  great  fency  to  go  up,  and  so  we  did  go 
way,  but  when  we  were  as  high  as  Bavarians 
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neck,  we  found  it  so  intensely  hot  that  we  gre^r 
fiightened,  and  thought  if  we  went  on  we  might  very 
probably  faint,   which  would    have  been   extremely 
awkward ;  eo  we  both  agreed  that  we  had  better  get 
down  as  fiist  as  we  could  into  the  open  air.    The  sun 
striking  upon  the  nvidtal,  made  it  like  a  furnace  or  an 
oven  in  the  inside.    We  drove  back  to  the  town  after- 
wards, and  went  to  a  few  shops,  but  we  were  rather 
too  late  to  procure  all  we  wanted,  for  the  people  in 
Munich  shut  up  their  shops   quite  early,-£-some   of 
them  soon  after  six.    Amongst  other  places  I  went  to 
a  chemist's,  to  order  some  medicine,  and  was  amused 
to  find  that  it  was  not  the  custom  for  the  people  of 
tiie  shops  to  send  it  where  it  is  ordered.    They  expect 
the  persons  who  buy  to  fetch  it  themselves,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  despatch  some  one  on  purpose,  when  I  had 
given  the  chemist  time  to  make  up  the  medicine. 

Tuetday^  July  22d, — This  is  our  last  night  at 
Munich.  The  time  I  have  spent  here  has  given  me 
great  pleasure,  and  has  left  me  many  more  things  to 
think  of  than  I  had  before.  We  have  spent  nearly  tho 
whole  of  to-day  in  seeing  pictures  and  statues,  which  I 
daie  say  you  would  consider  rather  tiresome ;  but  the 
more  one  sees  the  more  one  learns  to  like  them.  Some 
of  us  went  to  the  picture  galleiy  before  break&st,  and 
stayed  there  for  more  than  an  hour.  After  break&st 
we  went  to  the  statue  gallery,  and  then  we  went  back 
to  the  picture  gallery  again.  Certainly  it  was  veiy 
fatiguing,  for,  as  I  said  before,  there  were  veiy  few 
seats,  and  when  we  did  sit  down  we  could  not  always 
see  well ;  yet  I  managed  to  enjoy  it  exceedingly.  Just 
at  the  last  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  leave  the 
picture  gallery.    I  was  sitting  down,  where  I  could  see 
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the  two  pictureB  I  mentioiDed  particn]arl7  yesterday. 
They  seemed  to  grow  more  beautiful  the  more  I  looked 
at  tiiem ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  were  pictures  to 
make  one  better;  like  being  with  very  good  people, 
who  pot  good  thou^tB  into  one's  mind.  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  I  might  never  see  them  again.  The 
statne  gallery,  too,  was  most  interesting, — su^  very, 
Teiy  old  jSgures  there  were  there !  The  greater  num- 
ber had  been  carved  several  hundred  years  before  the 
toh  of  our  Saviour.'  St  Paul  probably  looked  up<m 
8ome»  when  he  was  at  Athens,  and  stood  upon  Mais' 
Hni  speaking  to  the  people.  And  besides  their  being 
so  old  they  were  exceedingly  beautiful;  so  beautiful 
that  nothing  in  these  days  is  equal  to  them.  Even  the 
wfen  pieces  (part  of  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  for  instance) 
*w  ao  natural,  that  we  can  imagine  nothing  more  per- 
fect There  were  some  statues  by  persons  who  have 
lived  m  late  years,  and  very  lovely  they  were,  but  not 
^qoal  to  the  ancient  ones.  The  statue  galleiy  is  very 
'^'■'daome  in  itself^  besides  contaming  such  exquisite 
H^oes,  King  Louis  built  it)  and  caused  the  ceilings 
^  be  painted  in  l»ight  colours,  and  in  rich  patterns 
*i^  gildings.  We  walked  through  as  many  as  twelve 
^^JOA,  all  ornamented  as  I  have  described,  with  the 
lovely  figures  of  white  stone  and  marble  standing 
^>  in  the  middle,  and  against  the  sides  of  the  walls^ 
^^^  were  of  a  dark  colour,  and  set  them  off  to  great 
advantage. 

King  Louis  lives  in  a  palace  not  &r  firom  the  pic- 
^  gallery.  He  is  not  here  now,  but  when  he  is, 
^  say  he  walks  about  alone  a  great  deal,  and  is 
^^ty  kmd  of  going  to  see  one  of  the  great  painters  <^ 
Uamch,  who  has  painted  a  nuniber  of  pictures  for  him. 
5 
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Hus  painter  is  named  Eaulbach.    We*  went  to  aee  bis 
pictures  after  dinner.     Tbere  was  an  enonnoos   one, 
describing  the  destroetion  of  Jemsalem,  with  all    the 
terrible  events  which  took  place  at  the  time.    So  many 
subjects  were  in  it,  that  it  was  more  like  a  great  msmy 
pictures  than  only  one.    It  covered  the  whole  side  of 
the  wall  of  the  room.    In  one  part  the  Christians  irere 
escaping  from  Jerusalem;   in  another  some  women 
were  going  to  kill  a  little  child,  and'  eat  it,  because 
of  the  terrible  funine;  and,  in  &  third,  the  high  priest 
was  about  to  destroy  himself  and  his  {lEunily  in  despair, 
whilst  the  fierce  Romans  were  stationed  near  him  on 
their  fiery  horses.    It  was  a  very  beautiful  picture ;  in- 
deed, these  Munich  painters  are  said  to  be  more  skilful 
than  any  others.    But  nothing  ever  gives  me  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  old  pictures,  such  as  tiiose  I  saw  in  the 
morning. 

Some  of  us  went  to  see  some  more  paintings  in  the 
afternoon,  at  another  palace ;  but  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  had  enough  of  pictures,  and  were  engaged  in  a 
difierent  way. 

Munich  will  always  be  to  me  like  a  rich  painted 
dty.  Even  out  of  doors  th^re  is  painting.  •  In  one 
place,  particularly,  near  the  king's  palace,  there  are 
long  arcades,  or  covered  passages  with  arches,  which 
are  painted  in  gay  colours,  and  have  pictures  upon  the 
wails.  This  kind  of  outside  painting  is  veiy  common 
in  Italy,  and  there,  I  believe,  it  lasts  pretty  well,  be- 
cause  the  climate  ifr  mild.  But  in  Bavaria  the  weath^ 
is  often  stormy,  and  the  paintings  soon  become  tar- 
nished and  decayed.  There  are  shops  under  the 
arcades,  many  of  which  are  good  and  handsome.  We 
went  into  one  which  was  ftill  of  the  coloured  glass,  of 
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Cerent  patterns,  that  you  may  sometimes  have  seen 
a  Aop  windows  in  England.  The  glasa,  howerer,  in 
this  shop^  was  more  beautiful  than  any  we  generally 
Me»  exo^t  in  London.  We  always  call  it  Bohemian 
giuBy  and  think  diat  it  oomes  6om  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia;  bat  we  were  told  that  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  made  in  Bavaria,  which  is  just  as  good  and  mudi 
cheaper.  Munich  is  certainly  a  place  which  tempts  one 
to  spead  JDoney  as  much  as  any  town  I  have  ever  seen. 
One  b  obliged  to  make  a  strict  resolution  not  to  buy  a 
single  thing  which  is  not  neoessaiy. 

Two  or  three  little  things  I  must  put  down  at  once, 
vhidi  it  <^ten  oomes  into  my  mind  to  mention.  One 
is,  ^lat  we  never  see  anything  like  a  fire-place :  only 
dosed  stoves  are  used.  Generally  they  are  made  rerj 
pretty,  with  shining  white  tiles. 

Anotheer  is,  that  the  men  who  drive  the  public  car- 
riages often  feed  their  horses  with  bread.  They  seem 
▼ery  carefol  of  them,  and  feed  them  when  they  stop  to 
rest  for  a  little  time.  I  have  also  omitted  to  mention 
A  practioe  which  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  English 
^eyea,  that  of  men  kissing  each  other  when  they  meet,  on 
boUi  cheeks.    I  have  only  se^  it  done  occasionally. 

To-morrow  we  hope  to  set  off  for  Nuremberg.  If 
you  look  in  the  map  you  will  probably  be  surprised 
that  we  have  detennined  upon  going  there.  It  is  not 
at  an  in  the  way  to  Switzerland;  but  we  are  to  torn 
aside  from  the  regular  road  on  purpose  to  visit  it, 
having  heard  a  great  deal,  of  the  interesting  things  to 
be  seen  there. 
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Nuremberg:  July  23r(f. — ^I  was  veiy  sony  to  leave 
Munich  this  morning.   There  are  numbers  and  numbers 
of  things  which  we  have  not  seen.    In  feet,  we  migrfat 
have  stayed  there  for  weeks,  aad  have  found  something' 
new  every  day.    I  have  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the 
man  who  went  about  with  us  to  show  us  eveiy  thing. 
He  managed  all  we  wanted^  and  came  with  us  to  the 
railway,  and  looked  after  our  caipet  bags,  so  that  ive 
had  no  trouble,  and  left  Munich  without  any  thing-  to 
give  us  an  unpleasant  remembrance.    The  very  last 
thing  I  remarked  as  we  came  away,  made  me  feel  how 
much  more  ornamented  and  pretty  things  are  there, 
than  at  other  places.    The  railway  station  was  quite 
beautiful, — ^not  merely  the  rooms  belonging  to  it,  bat 
the  covered  way  where  the  carriages  stood.   The  aitshes 
and  the  painting  were  so  elegant  as  to  make  really  an 
exceedingly  pretty  picture. 

As  for  our  journey  to^ay,  my  principal  recollection 
of  it  will  be,  sitting  in  a  comfortable  carriage,  like  a 
little  parlour,  and  reading  an  interesting  book.  The 
ootmtry  was  so  very  much  like  what  we  have  seen 
before,  that  there  was  very  little  to  look  at  The  Tyrol 
Mountains  still  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  anything 
else.  We  saw  them  for  a  little  while  as  we  went  to 
Augsburg  by  the  same  road  by  which  we  came  the 
other  night  Their  colour  was  most  beautiful ;  a  feint, 
blueish  grey,  and  here  and  there  sharp  glittering  spots 
of  white,  as  the  sun  touched  the  snowy  peaks.  If  I  did 
not  hope  to  see  them  nearer  before  long,  it  would  make 
me  quite  unhappy  to  leave  them.  We  stopped  to  dine 
at  the  station  at  Augsburg,  or  at  least  to  get  anything 
we  could ;  for  the  room  was  filled  with  people,  all  want- 
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mg  aomrthmg  to  eat.  The  common  dinner  hoar  m 
Gennan^  is,  I  believe,  one  o'clock.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men never  think  of  dining  as  late  as  thej  do  in  England 
From  Augsburg  our  road  was  quite  new,  but  it  was  not 
much  pietti^  than  before.  That  which  interested  mo 
the  moat,  was  arriving  at  the  place  called  DonauwOrth, 
vhere  we  crossed  the  river  Danube.  Steam  vessels  go 
from  thence  to  carry  travellers  down  the  river  to  ^e 
BUck  Sea;  and  I  felt,  for  the  moment,  as  if  I  could 
have  given  up  Nurembeig,  and  all  I  had  to  see,  for  the 
pteasore  of  a  voyage  down  the  Danube,  to  the  distant 
countries  through  which  its  course  lies. 

From  DonauwOrth  we  had  still  rather  a  tiresome 
journey  to  Nurembeig,  but  on  our  arrival  there  we 
ibond  enough  to  make  us  amends  for  any  amount  of 
dulness  or  fiUigue ;  for  of  all  the  strange  places  in  Ger- 
many, Nuremberg  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest  I 
think  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  its  lustoiy,  to  make 
you  understand  how  odd  it  is.  As  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  our  Henry  the  First,  it  was  a  thriving  pUice :  it  was 
then  a  free  city,  not  subject  to  any  particular  state,  but 
only  to  the  Emperor  oi  all  Germany.  It  had  a  little 
territory  of  its  own,  and  a  little  army.  The  Emperors 
often  visited  it,  and  sometimes  held  great  meetings  here 
of  their  nobles  and  subjects,  something  like  our  parlia- 
ments. After  a  time  the  people  grew  still  more  rich, 
for  they  carried  on  a  great  trade,  and  all  sorts  of  valu- 
able things  were  brought  to  Nuremberg,  and  then  sold 
to  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  They  were  also 
very  cdehnited  for  .the  beautiful  things  which  they 
worked  in  gold  and  different  metals ;  and  for  the  armour 
made  by  them  for  the  noMes  and  soldiers  who  went  to 
the  wars.    Some  of  the  dtixens  also  painted  beautifully, 
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especially  one  named  Albeit  DArer.  Others  made 
carvings  for  the  churches ;  and  in  fiict  Nuremberg  was 
celebrated  far  and  wide,  for  the  skill  of  its  inhabitants 
in  what  are  called  works  of  art 

We  are  likewise  indebted  to  Nuremberg  for  many 
useful  discoveries.    The  first  watches  were  made  here, 
in  the  year  1500,  by  a  man  luuned  Peter  Hele.    They 
were  called  Nuremberg    eggs,  because  of  their  oval 
shape.    A  few  years  afterwards  the  first  gun-lock  was 
invented  by  a  Nurembeig  citizen.     The  mixture  of 
metals,  which  fonns  what  we  now  call  brass,  was  also 
first  tried  here ;  and  these  discoveries,  with  many  others, 
helped  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg  a  great 
name  in  Europe.  But  at  last  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
began  to  diminish,  partly  because  people  began  to  travel 
more,  and  leani  more  of  other  coimtries,  and  so  did  not 
carry  on  a  trade  with  Nuremberg  alone;  and  partly 
because  of  some  foolish  and  harsh  laws,  made  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,  wliich  sent  a  great  many  per- 
sons away  from  it    One  of  these  laws  was  against  the 
Jews,  who  where  expelled  from  the  city,  and  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  even  to  sleep  within  the  walls. 
But  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  all  happened  about  the 
time  of  that  English  princess,  the  daughter  of  James  the 
First,  who,  as  I  told  you,  lived  in  the  Castle  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  wished  so  much  to  be  a  queen.     There  were 
then  terrible  wars  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.    The  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg  were 
Protestants,  and  they  took  great  part  in  these  wars. 
Amongst  other  persons  who  assisted  them  was  a  king 
of  Sweden, — Gustavus  Addphus,  his  name  was.    He 
entered  the  town  with  an  amf^  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
whilst  the  enemy's  army,  which  was  much  stronger,  was 
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statioQed  at  Forth,  a  village  near.  The  number  of 
people  in  the  town  was  at  this  time  so  great^  that  all 
tlie  miUs  in  the  conntiy  round  could  not  grind  «om 
enough  for  them.  Thousands  died  from  hunger  and 
illness,  and  at  last  the  Swedisli  king  determined  to  rush 
out  of  the  city  and  fight,  rather  than  remain  within  the 
walls  to  be  starved.  He  made  a  very  brave  attempt, 
but  his  enemies  had  guarded  themselves  by  walls  and 
ditches,  and  ddended  themselves  with  great  success; 
and  the  Swedish  king  was  at  length  compelled  to 
retreat.  He  did  not  return  to  Nuremberg,  but  left  a 
small  body  of  men  to  defend  the  place,  which  was  then 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  distress.  Twenty  thousand  Swedes, 
and  ten  thousand  Nuremberg  dtizens,  had  ahready  died 
of  disease  and  famine  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
weeks;  and  the  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  heaps  of  ashes 
alone  remained  to  point  out  where  they  had  stood. 
Nuremberg  is  now  a  very  different  place  in  many 
respects  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  this  long  war, 
wldch  is  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Yet  it  is  much 
less  changed  than  could  be  expected.  There  are  indeed 
veiy  few  people  here,  compared  with  the  number  of  its 
former  inhabitants;  but  the  houses,  and  the  streets,  and 
even  tlie  shope,  remain  veiy  much  as  they  were;  and 
there  are  the  strong  walls  round  the  town,  which  must 
have  been  there  fer  hundreds  of  years ;  and  thick  round 
towers,  where  the  soldiers  were  placed  to  defend  them ; 
whilst  there  are  persons  still  living  in  the  city,  in  the 
▼ay  same  houses  which  their  ancestors  bmlt 

I  thought  Bruges  a  most  interesdng  place,  but  Nu* 
remberg  is  still  more  s6.»  *  Bruges  had  a  bright  look,  an 
if  the  people  were  anxious  to  make  their  houses  appear 
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as  fresh  and  new  as  they  could,  so  that  they  kept  their  ' 
old  form.  But  Nuremberg  seems  as  if  it  did  not  wish 
to  be  new,  but  was  contented  to  remain  exactly  the 
same,  and  would  crumble  away  rather  than  be  altered. 
We  have  not,  however,  seen  much  of  it  yet,  for  we  anived 
late,  and  after  tea  it  was  getting  dark.  Yet  we  did  go 
out)  and  wandered  through  the  streets  in  the  dusk, 
stopping  at  every  turn  to  admire  some  odd  window  or 
pointed  roof.  Many  of  the  houses  are  seven  stories 
high,  and  the  attics  have  often  great  porches  to  them, 
Uke  the  porches  of  doors.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
houses  is  generally  used  as  a  kind  of  warehouse,  and 
ihe  entrance  is  often  by  small  low  archways,  with  thick 
wicket  gates  put  across  them  in  the  day  time,  and 
doors  to  shut  them  in  at  night  Sometimes  one  sees  a 
little  ornamented  tower  at  the  comer  of  a  house,  then 
a  tall  carved  peak  to  a  roof,  and  once  I  observed  a 
strange  figure  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  projecting  from 
the  top  of  a  house ;  I  suppose  it  was  a  spout  to  cany 
oS  the  water  from  the  roofl  Eveiy  street,  in  fact, 
would  make  a  picture.  In  our  walk  this  evening  we 
found  our  way  to  the  fortifications  which  surround  the 
town,  and  passing  under  a  deep  archway  came  to  the 
edge  of  what  was  once  a  moat  filled  with  water.  Now 
it  is  green  and  there  is  a  walk  at  the  bottom,  and  trees 
grow  up  the  bank  and  mingle  with  the  grey  stones  of 
the  fortifications ;  whilst  the  old  worn  walls  of  Nurem- 
berg Castle  stand  high  above  them  all.  People  were 
walking  in  the  moat  to-night,  and  I  think  selling  things, 
for  as  it  grew  dusk  we  saw  lights  gleaming  amongst  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  as  if  they  were  kept  at  stalls  or 
booths.  We  could  not  venture  to  walk  far  for  it  was 
growing  late ;  but  we  made  our  way  through  another 
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long  mntwvy  and  up  nther  a  steep  hill,  from  iHiioli 
we  could  look  down  upon  the  town,  till  we  came  to 
aonae  dosed  gates,  seeming  the  entrance  to  a  ibrtreM. 
A  sharp-barking  Httlo  dog  announced  that  we  were  try- 
ing the  door,  and  just  as  we  were  taming  away,  finding 
that  we  could  not  open  it,  it  was  un&stened  by  a  girl 
who  said  we  might  go  in.  We  passed  the  gates  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  court  yard  surrounded  by  very 
high  walls,  with  open  galleries  going  round  part  of  it, 
and  flights  of  wooden  steps,  covered  in,  leading  up  to 
them.  In  the  centre  was  a  splendid  lime  tree.  The 
court  yard  was  the  court  yard  of  the  castle ;  the  tree 
was  seven  hundred  years  old ;  and  standing  against  the 
wall,  still,  and  cold,  and  grim,  was  the  stone  figure  of 
the  Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  fought 
&r  the  people  of  Nuremberg,  and  died  (for  he  did  die 
m  battle)  in  defence  of  their  cause.  We  had  stumbled 
upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  ft  the  place, 
and  were  satisfied,  though  we  had  no  time  to  see  any 
thing  further;  so  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  hotel 
to  enjoy  our  night's  rest,  &nd  see  more,  we  hope,  to- 
morrow. Even  the  court  yard  of  our  hotel  is  beautiful, 
with  carved  work  and  windows;  once,  I  suspect,  it 
must  have  been  a  nobleman's  house.  The  walls  come 
(jnite  dose  to  the  edge  of  a  little  river  which  runs 
through  the  town,  but  which  is  not  a  great  ornament 
to  it — it  is  so  muddy. 

Thursday,  July  24th. — ^We  have  had  a  day  of  sight- 
seeiDg,  going  about  the  town  and  visiting  churches, 
and  the  castle,  and  the  market,  and  the  shops.  It  has 
been  veiy  pleasant,  and  I  think  we  have  made  veiy 
good  use  of  our  time.  Our  first  visit  this  moniing  was 
to  the  banker's,  where  some  money  was  to  be  pro- 
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eared.  The  oommon  coins  of  this  put  of  Gennany,  I 
must  tell  you,  ate  kreutsers  and  florins.  Sixty  kreutxen 
go  to  a  florin,  whidi  is  worth  about  Is.  Sd.  and  is 
something  like  half-a^crown.  I  thought  we  should 
drive  to  a  house,  and  be  shown  into  an  office,  and«^ 
eeive  the  money  and  go  out  again;  but  a  banker's 
house  in  Nuremberg,  is  something  yeiy  different  from 
a  banker's  house  in  London.  There  was  a  large  hall 
first  on  tlie  ground  floor,  but  it  was  filled  with  tubs  and 
casks ;  there  was  a  staircase,  but  without  the  least  bit 
of  carpet  over  it ;  and  across  the  top  of  the  staircase 
was  an  iron  railing  and  an  open-worked  iron  door,  whidi 
shut  us  out  so  that  we  could  not  go  fiq^er.  We  rang 
the  bell,  and  an  odd  little  German  maid  opened  the 
door,  and  another  httle  German  maid  took  us  through 
a  long,  dingy,  uncarpeted  passage,  into  a  sort  of  kitchen, 
— ^veiy  large  and  very  low,  and  filled  with  lumber, — 
<Ad  oihests^and  tables,  and  such  things.  Beyond  the 
kitchen  was  another  passage,  and  then  we  came  to  the 
banker's  room,  where  two  or  three  men  were  seated  at 
desks  covered  with  papers,'  and  one,  in  a  little  closet, 
seemed  to  be  keeping  guard  over  two  chests  of  money, 
— ^not  gold,  like  our  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns,  but 
parcels  of  florins  put  up  in  rolls  of  fifty  together.  Hie 
windows  of  the  room  looked  out  on  an  open  court  with 
covered  gaUeries  round  it,  forming  part  of  the  houses 
near ;  and  strange  little  windows  and  pointed  roofe  were 
to  be  seen  at  every  comer.  The  banker's  derk  was 
exceedingly  slow,  and  the  room  looked  in  a  state  of 
much  confusion,  what  with  the  papers  lying  about  and 
samples  of  sugar  mixed  with  them.  It  was  certainly 
as  strange  a  place  asl  ever  saw.  From  the  banker's 
house  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  principal  churdies; 
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ihiey  are  ProteBtant  dimehtty  bat  they  have  been  vwy 
IkUe  altered  sinee  the  days  when  thej  were  naed  bj 
Roman  Oathc^cs.     There  ase  many  things  in  them 
wfaieh  we  shoold  be  smiffiaed  to  see  in  onr  chnrohei ; 
figures,  and  ornaments,  and  pictares,  and  altan,  some 
of  wiack  are  much  to  be  admired,  and  others  are  rery 
strange.    In  the  fint  Chorch  we  went  to,  St  Sebaid's, 
there  are  two  altars,  one  at  the  east  end  and  the  other 
«t  the  west    The  west  end  is,  I  believe,  nsed  lor  mar- 
riages,  but  the  east  end  for  the  Holy  Communion,  as  in 
onr  own  churches.    The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
whole  church  was  some  canred  woric  over  a  cheat)  made 
of  sflver  and  gold,  whidi  is  said  to  hdd  the  bones  of 
8t  Sebald;  it  was  made  by  Peter  Viaeher,  a  celebrated 
Nurembeig  artist;  he  and  his  sons  are  declared  to 
hare  worked  at  it  for  thirteen  years.    The  Protestants 
in  Germany  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  afraid  to  keep 
these  things  in  thebr  diurches,  though  they  do  not 
rererence  relics  as  persons  did  foimerly.    The  other 
church,  called  the  Church  of  St  Lawrence,  had  still 
more  altars,  and  pictures,  and  crucifizes ;  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  church,  and  was  ornamented  with  the 
earring  of  a  poor  man  named  Adam  Kraft,  who  lived 
in  Nuremberg  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  a  little  before  the  time  of  Peter  Vischer.    Adam 
Kraft  made,  what  is  caHed  by  the  Bomaa  Catholics,  a 
Sacrament  House,  for  the  Church  of  St  Lawrence ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  diest  or  closet,  necessary  for  a  part  of  their 
service.   The  covering  goes  nearly  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
Churdi,  and  bends  over  at  the  t(^  as  if  it  was  a  pairt  of 
a  delicate  flower,  and  yet  it  is  all  cut  out  of  stone. 
Adam  Kraft  made  figwres  of  himseli^  and  of  the  men 
who  worked  with  him,  and  they  are  represented  kneel- 
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mg  on  one  knee  and  supportiBg  all  tUs  beaittifiil  work. 
He  spent  fwn  in  finkhing  it»  and  doubtleBB  hq)ed  to 
obtain  some  great  rewaid  for  his  labour ;  but  though 
he  had  woiiced  so  hard  to  adorn  his  native  place,  hi* 
Mow-eiluens  seem  to  have  aadlj  neglected  him,  and 
poor  Adam  Kraft,  after  the  toils  and  troubles  of  his  life» 
died  in  a  workhouse.  It  gave  me  a  most  melancholy 
feeling  to  look  at  his  old  but  handsome  face,  such  as 
he  himself  had  carved  it,  and  think  of  the  pain,  and 
grie^  and  bitter  disappointment,  he  must  have  endured 
before  his  death. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  Church  oi  St  Lawrence  is 
also  most  lovely,  and  very  old.  In  these  days  persona 
do  not  appear  able  to  make  the  colours  as  rich  and  de^ 
as  they  did  in  former  times ;  though  Nuremberg  u  still 
fiunous  for  its  painted  glass,  and  some,  which  I  noticed 
in  the  Church  of  St  Lawrence,  struck  me  as  more  beau- 
tafiil  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  England. 

We  spent  some  time  in  the  market,  which  was  a 
veiy  amusing  scene.  All  the  little  staUs  were  crowded 
together  in  a  square,  round  which  were  covered  booths 
and  sheds.  In  all  German  towns  the  people  sell  an  im- 
mense number  of  articles  in  the  open  air ;  and  they  also 
do,  what,  to  my  eye,  is  both  ugly  and  inreverent,'---they 
build  sheds  dose  in  to  the  walls  of  the  churches,  and 
make  shops  of  them.  One  of  the  finest  churches  in 
Nuremberg  is  quite  shut  in  by  these  sheds.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  not  quite  free  from  the  same  practice  in  England. 

The  fountains  in  Nuremberg  are  particularly  cele- 
brated. There  is  one  in  the  market-place,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Beautiful  Fountain.  It  has  twenty- 
four  large  stone  figure  round  it,  and  is  most  exquisitely 
carved.    We  have  some  crosses  in  England  something 
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Iflce  fbf  wUeh  irero  ndsed  to  the  meanorj  of  Qneen 
Eleanor,  the  wife  of  EdwBid  the  Fint  I  think  yomvonld 
hftTe  hragfaed  to  see,  in  another  place,  the  figare  of  a 
man,  made  in  metal,  holding  two  geese  in  his  anna,  and 
water  pooling  fiom  their  months.  The  market  in 
which  ^is  fimntain  stands  is  called,  from  the  figure,  the 
Goose  market 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  my  telling  you  that  we 
went  to  see  the  Rath-haus,  or  Town  Hall  at  Cdogne. 
Tliere  is  a  Rath-4iaus  also  at  Nurembeig,  to  which  we 
paid  a  Tisit  this  morning.  It  is  a  curious  okl  building, 
bat  the  principal  things  to  be  seen  there  were  some  pic- 
tnres  painted  by  the  celebrated  artbt  Albert  Doier,  who, 
fike  Adam  Kraft  and  Peter  Vischer,  lived  between  three 
and  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Below  the  RaUi-haos  are  secret  passages,  which  go 
mder  the  streets  and  houses  as  fiir  as  ihe  moat  beyond 
the  walls.  They  are  now  nearly  choked  up  with  mud ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  old  times,  when  there  were 
often  disturbances  in  the  city,  they  were  made  in  order 
to  allow  the  magistrates  of  Nurembeig  to  escape  from 
the  ftny  of  the  people  You  must  remember  that  these 
magistrates  had  nearly  as  much  power  as  kings.  They 
ooold  torture  people,  or  put  them  in  prison  as  they, 
dmse ;  and  there  are  a  range  of  horrible  dungeons,  and 
a  tortare<hamber,  still  in  existence  in  the  Rath-haus, 
though  Ihey  are  not  shown  to  visitors. 

The  magistrates  were  genemlly  chosen  from  amongst 
thirty  noble  ftmilies,  and  they  seemed  to  have  governed 
the  dty  well  upon  the  whole ;  although,  no  doubt,  they 
did  at  times  make  use  of  the  dreadfril  punishments  which 
were  common  in  those  days.  Nuremberg  now  belongs 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
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The  people  of  Nuremberg  have  a  great  ramembfwioe 
of  those  who  have  made  thedr  town  &moQa.  The  name 
of  Albert  Darer,  the  painter  I  told  70a  o^  is  often  to  be 
seen,  as  a  sign  for  an  eating^ionse  or  a  street : — and  hk 
own  house,  which  is  very  old,  and  covered  with  strange 
wooden  carving,  is  particularly  pointed  out  to  strangers. 
I  am  afraid  Albert  DOrer  was  not  a  very  haj^y  man,  in 
spite  of  his  devemess  and  his  fame,  for  he  had  a  wife 
who  was  so  cross,  that  at  last,  it  is  said,  she  teased  him 
to  death. 

There  was  a  cobbler  also,  who  was  once  a  great  person 
in  Nurembeig.  His  name  was  Hans  Sachs.  He  was 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  cobblte,  and  there  is  a  street  still 
named  after  him.  We  had  quite  a  long  search  for  his 
house  to-day, — ^but  every  one  seemed  to  undentand 
what  we  were  looking  for,  though  we  did  not  receive 
any  very  clear  directions  as  to  where  we  were  to  find  it 

We  went  up  to  the  castle  again  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  I  do  not  think  it  looked  quite  as  grand  in 
the  daylight  as  it  did  in  the  twilight,  but  still  it  was 
very  interesting.  No  one  lives  there  now,  but  a  few 
years  ago  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  came  to  stay  here  for 
a  litde  time,  and  some  of  the  rooms  were  fitted  up  for 
him.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  his  .splendid  palace 
at  Munich,  and  wondering  how  he  liked  the  diange. 
The  rooms  in  Nurembeig  Castle  are  little  low  closets  in 
comparison.  There  are  two  chapels  in  the  castle ;  for 
in  former  times  no  one  ever  thought  of  building  a  laige 
palace,  or  a  castle,  without  a  chapel  belonging  to  it 
They  are  placed  one  above  another,  and  are  very  old, — 
as  old  as  our  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  not  un- 
common in  former  times,  to  have  two  chapels  in  this 
way.    The  upper  one  served  for  the  lord  of  the  castle 
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aMlliis&inUy;  and  Hie  lower  ones  to  his  somoitB  and 
dependants.  This  Castle  of  Nnrambeig  was  a  fiiTOorite 
leadenoe  of  many  of  the  Geiman  emperon. 

We  gained  a  sli^t  notion  of  what  the  inside  of  a 
Nurembefg  home  is  like,  by  going  to  see  a  paofciure  of 
Albert  Dikrer's  which  belongs  to  a  gentleman  who  is 
kind  enough  to  allow  strangers  to  see  it 

The  picture  is  the  likeness  of  one  of  the  gentleman's 
a&eestoiB,  and  has  been  kept  by  the  family  foft  more  than 
three  hnndred  yeais.  The  gentleman  himself  was  not 
at  home,  bat  his  wife  gave  ns  permission  to  go  in. 
The  house  was  not  at  all  as  grand  as  the  hoose  of  a 
ridi  person  in  England  might  be.  The  large  hall  at  the 
bottom  was  filled  with  wood,  cut  up,  I  suppose,  to  be 
burnt  in  the  winter.  The  stairs  had  no  carpet  upon 
them,  neither  was  there  any  in  the  passages  leading  to 
the  bed-rooms ;  and  the  rooms  themselyes,  as  £ur  as  I 
oould  see  in  passing,  were  not  in  the  least  ornamented* 
lliere  was  no  furniture  at  all  in  the  room  in  which  the 
picture  was  kept  The  lady  of  the  house  went  with  us 
to  show  us  the  picture.  She  was  a  particularly  gentle, 
pleanng  petaon,  and  talked  to  us  a  little  about  England, 
and  the  Great  Exhibition.  Her  husband,  she  said,  was 
gone  to  see  it,  and  she  was  yery  anxious  about  him,  for 
she  thought  there  must  be  such  a  crowd  that  he  would 
not  come  back  safely.  The  plainness  of  this  house 
must  be  unlike  the  ancient  fisuhions  of  Nuremberg ;  for 
an  old  writer,  speaking  of  the  splendour  of  the  town, 
dedares  that  a  simple  citizen  of  Nuremberg  was,  in  his 
days,  better  lodged  than  a  king  of  Scotland. 

Hie  fionily  oi  this  lady's  husband  must  always  have 
been  one  of  much  consequence ;  for  in  the  afternoon^ 
when  we  went  to  see  the  eemeteiy,  or  burial-ground, 
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which  is  partieiikrly  set  apart  for  the  noble  dtiseas  of 
Nuremberg,  we  found  that  the  persons  belonging  to  thk 
one  ^Eunily  were  all  buried  within  the  chapel,  and  not 
in  the  open  ground  like  others ;  and  the  last  work  of 
poor  Adam  Kraft  was  to  carve  a  representation  of  the 
Burial  of  our  Lord  to  adorn  their  vault 

This  burial-ground  of  Nuremberg  is  a  celebrated 
one,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  like  it  The  churdijards 
in  Germany  genendlj  please  me,  for  instead  of  the 
tombstones  which  we  commonly  use,  there  are  little 
crosses  ov^r  the  graves,  which  are  veiy  suitable  to  the 
place.  But  the  Nuremberg  churchyard  is  covered  with 
large  flat  stones,  upon  the  top  of  which  are  what  we 
call  ^  coats  of  anns,"  or  certain  signs  which  show  thai 
the  person  who  had  died  was  a  gentleman  by  birth. 

The  coats  of  arms  are  made  in  bronze,  and  are  likely 
to  last  a  very  long  time,  but  they  were  unpleasng  to 
me^  as  reminding  me  more  of  earthly  rank,  than  of  the 
simple  trust  in  a  Saviour,  which  is  the  only  hope  that 
any  of  us  can  have  to  support  us  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Upon  some  of  the  tombstones  are  placed  wreaths  of 
pretty  flowers,  and  there  are  trees  planted  amongst 
them ;  but  the  churchyard  is  not  kept  neatly. 

The  tombstones  are  all  numb^^ ;  so  that  when  we 
wanted  to  search  for  any  one  in  particular,  we  looked 
for  the  number,  and  not  the  name  of  the  person.  'This 
was  very  convenient,  but  it  seemed  to  me  irreverent,  aa 
making  one  think  so  little  of  those  who  were  lying 
dead  around  one.  Albert  Dtkrer,  and  Hans  Sachs,  and 
Peter  Vischer,  were  all  buried  in  this  churchyard.  The 
Germans  have  a  very  pretty  name  for  a  burial-ground. 
They  call  it "  God's  Acre."  There  are  no  churchyards  in 
the  towns ;  they  are  always  situated  in  the  country  near. 
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Jt  was  a  yerj  uncomfortable  visit  which  we  paid  to 
die  Nuremberg  churchyard ;  for  it  had  rained  heavily 
before  we  reached  it,  and  the  ground  was  extremdy 
dampi  It  certainly  seems  tor  rain  harder  in  Germany 
than  it  does  in  England.  The  rain  comes  down  like  a 
dduge,  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from.  Ta<lay, 
though  the  carriage  was  half  closed,  we  managed  to  get 
veiy  wet 

The  weather  prevented  me  from  seeing  what  would 
have  interested  me  very  much,  in  the  way  from  the 
town  to  the  churchyard.  Seven  stone  piUars  are  placed 
along  this  road  at  r^ular  distances,  each  having  some 
earved  work  upon  it,  representing  scenes  in  the  last 
dap  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  life.  They  were  executed 
by  Adam  Kraft,  and  were  set  up  by  a  Nurembe^ 
citizen,  as  a  representation  of  the  way  by  which  our 
Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  passed,  from  the  house  of 
Fikte  to  Mount  Calvary.  This  citizen,  whose  name 
was  Ketzel,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
year  1477,  when  our  Edward  the  Fourth  was  reigning, 
in  order  to  bring  back  the  exact  measurement  of  the 
distances.  On  his  return,  he  found  to  his  dismay,  that 
he  had  lost  the  paper  on  which  was  written  down  aD 
that  he  wished  to  remember,  and  he  actually  made  a 
second  journey  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  take  the  same 
measurements  again.  The  first  pillar  was  placed  oppo- 
site to  Ketzel's  own  house,  and  the  last  at  the  gate  of 
the  churchyard. 

In  spite  of  the  rain  we  drove  fix>m  the  churchyard  to 
the  village,  or  rather  the  town,  of  Forth,  where  we  were 
UAd  we  should  find  a  very  good  shop,  containing  all 
kinds  of  curiosities.  Forth  is  an  ugly  place,  not  at  all 
hke  Nuremberg.    In  the  old  times  it  was  only  a  little 
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Tillage,  and  when  the  Swedish  king  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  was  at  Nuremberg,  his  enemies  were  stationed  at 
Fttrth.  Now  it  is  quite  a  large  place,  with  manu&u>- 
tories  of  brass  and  different  kinds  of  metals,  toys  and 
trinkets,  buttons,  &c  It  has  been  called,  for  this  reason, 
the  German  Birmingham.  The  Jews,  who  are  forbid- 
den to  setde  or  even  to  sleep  in  Nuremberg,  have  taken 
up  their  abode  at  Forth,  and  being  a  very  industrious 
race,  they  have  really  made  the  fortune  of  the  place. 
They  have  courts  of  justice  of  their  own  there,  and 
printing  establishments  for  their  own  books,  and  schools, 
and  synagogues,  and,  in  fact,  enjoy  many  more  advan- 
tages than  the  Jews  who  are  living  in  other  parts  of 
Germany. 

The  shop  we  went  to  see  was  full  of  all  kinds  of 
beautiful  things, — ornaments  in  silver  work,  gold  cupe, 
boxes  of  ivory,  cases  of  inlaid  wood,  rich  thick  silks,  old 
paintings,  carved  oak ; — almost  everything,  indeed,  one 
could  imagine  that  was  ancient  and  valuable.  But  it 
was  not  a  very  tempting  shop,  for  the  articles  were  so 
expensive,  that  no  one  who  was  not  very  wealthy 
could  think  of  buying  them.  The  people  who  kept 
the  shop  told  us  that  a  great  number  of  foreigners 
came  to  see  the  collection  of  curiosities.  They  make 
it  their  business  to  collect  all  the  strange  and  valuable 
things  they  can  meet  with.  Amongst  other  articles,  I 
saw  a  great  wooden  cradle,  in  which  one  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Germany,  Joseph  the  Second,  was  nursed. 

*  We  intend  to  leave  Nuremberg  to-morrow.  The 
gentlemen  are  to  go  back  to  Ulm,  where  we  left  the 
lady's  maid  and  the  luggage,  and  we  ladies  are  to 
make  our  way  to  Constance,  a  town  on  the  Lake  of 
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Omwtanee,  or  the  Boden  See^  as  the  GennaiM  call  it, 
and  there  we  ail  hope  to  meet  again  on  Saturday  night 


KArFFBKotSN :  Friday^  Jvly  2bih. — ^We  remained 

at  Nuremberg  this  morning  till  about  cme  o^dock,  seeing 

8tin  more  of  the  town,  and  shopping  a  little.    One  of 

my  last  remembranoes  of  the  place  is  going  to  buy  a 

basket, — stopping  at  the  entranoe  of  an  open,  ooToed 

oourt  yard,  forming  the  ground-floor  of  a  house,  and  a 

man  coming  out,  and  ringing  a  bell  fiistened  to  an 

upper  window  on  the  outside ;  then  a  woman  putting 

her  head  out  of  the  window  to  answer  the  bell,  and  a 

few  minutes  afterwards  coming  down  into  the  street, 

bringing  the  baskets  which  we  were  to  choose  from  in 

her  hand, — ^there  being,  in  fact,  no  shop.    We  have 

feund  out  one  of  the  uses  of  the  porches  in  the  roo&^ 

ropes   are  &stened  to  the  overhanging  top,  and  by 

means  of  it  heavy  articles  are  drawn  up  from  the  street, 

instead  of  being  carried  all  the  way  upstairs*    The 

women  certainly  do  curious  things  in  Germany.    I  saw 

them  at  Nuremberg  sawing  wood  in  the  streets ;  and 

&ey  work  in  the  fields  quite  as  much, — so  it  seems  to 

me, — as  the  men ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  at 

an  inn  will  often  do  the  work  which  women  do  with  ur. 

As  for  our  journey  since  we  left  Nuremberg,  there  'm^ 

not  much  to  say  about  it    A  great  part  of  the  road 

was  the  same  by  which  we  travdled  when  we  came 

from  Munich.    We  stopped  at  the  Augsbuig  station 

for  about  an  hour,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  going 

into  the  town ;  but  I  did  not  gain  a  good  idea  of  what 

it  was.like,  for  it  was  late,  and  the  shops  were  shut ;  and 
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though  the  streets  were  wide,  no  one  was  walking  in 
them,  which  gare  it  a  very  deserted  appearance*  The 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  principal  things  to  be  seen,  bat 
it  is  whitewashed,  which  destroys  a  good  deal  of  its 
beauty. 

Augsburg  is,  however,  a  celebrated  place  in  history. 
About  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
disputes  between  the  Roman  Gatholida  and  the  Protent- 
ants  in  Germany,  the  German  Protestants  met  there, 
and  wrote  a  confession  of  their  belief  called  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,  which  was  read  aloud  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  is  very  much  the 
rule  and  guide  for  the  German  Protestants  at  this  day. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  carried  on  at  Augsbtog 
still,  and  the  merchants  are  very  rich  people.  At  the 
outside  of  the  town  there  were  pleasant  wallcB  amongst 
trees,  and  round  the  great  walls  which  form  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  but  half  my  pleasure  in  seeing  the  place  was 
destroyed  by  the  fact  of  our  being  in  a  hurry,  and  having 
a  pair  of  poor  starved  horses  to  drag  ns  along,  which 
looked  so  wretched  and  required  so  much  urging  to 
make  them  go  forward,  that  the  people  who  passed  us 
quite  stared  at  us  and  at  them.  We  did  not  observe 
how  miserable  the  horses  were  till  we  had  gone  some 
way,  and  then  we  found  they  could  scarcely  move.  The 
driver  received  a  scolding  for  his  cruelty,  but  I  am. 
afraid  it  did  not  have  much  effect  upon  him. 

From  Augsburg  we  came  to  Eauffbeuren,  where  we 
are  now.  It  is  a  place,  even  the  name  of  which  I  had 
never  heard  till  within  the  last  few  days.  It  is  not  very 
remarkable  that  I  can  find  out ;  but  there  is  a  railway 
to  Switzerland  which  has  as  yet  only  been  made  so  &r, 
and  we  have  therefore  no  choice  but  to  stop  heNb 
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Wliat  die  place  is  like  I  cannot  teU,  now  that  I  have 
eome  to  it.  All  I  know  is,  that  we  were  driven  from 
the  station  in  an  omnibus,  with  eight  or  nine  Germans, 
which  made  it  immensdj  hot  and  crowded ;  and,  it 
being  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  we  could  see  nothing 
but  some  straggling  streets  and  a  few  trees,  and  a  light 
here  and  there ;  and  now  we  are  in  an  old  rambling 
inn,  and  have  had  a  chambermaid  to  wait  upon  us 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  a  sort  of  pie-dish  for  a 
washing  basin,  with  glass  bottles  instead  of  water  jugs, 
and  two  men  bringing  beds  into  our  rooms,  ready  made, 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

We  are  very  much  puzzled  as  to  what  we  are  to  do 
to-morTow.  As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  we  fully  intended 
to  go  on  to  Constance,  where  we  hoped  to  find  our 
fiioids,  and  to  spend  Sunday  together.  But  the  guide 
book  which  we  looked  at  in  order  to  learn  how  fjEU*  we 
had  to  go,  has  quite  misled  us.  The  distance,  it  seems, 
is  much  greater  than  we  had  supposed.  We  have  just 
bad  a  conversation  with  the  innkeeper,  and  he  dedares 
that  it  is  actually  impossible  to  reach  Constance  to- 
morrow, and  that  the  utmost  we  can  hope  to  do,  is  to 
go  as  fiir  as  Lindau,  which  is  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake.  We  may,  he  thinks,  sleep  there,  and  cross  the 
Iske  by  a  steam-packet  early  on  Sunday  morning,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  Constance  early.  But  even  this,  it  appears, 
IS  dottbtfuL  There  has  also  been  a  considerable  difiSculty 
in  finding  a  carriage  to  take  us  on,  and  in  arranging 
what  we  are  to  pay  for  it  In  fact,  we  have  been  in  a 
state  of  great  perplexity  ever  since  we  arrived ;  and  now 
it  is  neariy  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  must  be  up  again  at 
six  m  the  morning,  for  we  shall  have  a  long  day's 
{onmey  before  us.     We  are  to  travel  to-monow  by 
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luring  what  are  called  LohnkuUekery  or  hired  eoadrnTen. 
They  are  persons  who  engage  to  take  you  a  cettam 
distance,  sometimes  a  veiy  long  one,  lor  a  fixed  sum  of 
money.  This  is  different  from  what  we  call  posting  ;  it 
is  not  so  quick,  but  it  is  less  expensive.  When  penona 
travel  by  post  they  have  to  change  carriages  and  h<»ses 
frequently.  In  England  any  person  may  keep  post- 
horses  who  wishes  it,  if  he  obtains  a  license,  or  permis- 
sion ;  but  abroad,  it  is  all  settled  by  the  govenimeiit ; 
and  post-masters  are  employed  to  manage  for  trayeUmg, 
just  as  other  people  are  employed  to  arrange  the  oon- 
yeyance  of  letters. 


Ybvi  :  Saturday^  July  26tA. — We  left  £[auffbeuren 
at  eight  this  morning,  and  have  been  travelling  nearly 
all  day,  not  by  railway,  but  in  a  carriage.  It  has  been 
raining  ahnost  without  ceasing;  and  even  with  the 
carriage  cohered  in,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
ourselves  dry.  If  it  had  been  a  fine  day  we  should 
have  had  a  very  lovely  journey,  for  the  countiy  has 
quite  changed.  We  ai;^  now  in  the  south  of  Bavaria, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  and  every  thing  is 
much  more  like  Switzerland  than  Germany.  Last 
night  it  was  dark  soon  after  we  left  Augsbuig,  and  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  scenery  we  were  approadiing ;  and 
this  morning,  when  we  set  off  from  Eauffbeuren,  it  was 
like  being  taken  suddenly  from  one  country,  and  put 
down  in  another.  We  have  left  the  flat  com  fields, 
and  the  houses  with  steep  roofs,  and  have  been  travdling 
all  day  amongst  beautiful  hills  and  fir  woods,  with 
sometimes  high  mountains  in  the  distance.    Instead  d 
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bnad  iiTere,  there  aie  dear  sparkling  streams  rushing 
«k»g  bj  the  road  side;  and  theltfnd,  instead  of  being 
adliTated  for  oom,  is  left  for  gxeen  pastures,  upon  whidi 
cows  aie  allowed  to  feed  at  will,  with  a  chain  and  a 
pieoe  of  wood  round  their  necks  to  prevent  them  from 
stRiying  amongBt  the  woods  and  larches.  The  cow 
vhich  IB  oonsideted  the  deyerest,  has  a  bell  ftstened 
nwmd  her  neck,  and  all  the  others  follow  her.  The 
^hhb,  too,  are  quite  altered.  The  roofs  are  made  to 
projeet  at  the  top,  something  like  verandahs,  and  there 
ne  ttxuDm  pot  to  keep  the  tiles  from  being  torn  off  by 
the  violent  stoims.  We  stopped  twice  in  the  middle  oi 
tbe  day,  once  to  rest  the  horses,  and  once  to  take  a 
frcah  csrriage.  As  for  seeing  much  it  was  out  of  the 
qoestioii ;  there  was  a  r^olar  German  rain,  pouring  in 
^'I'rontB.  At  the  first  village  wSere  we  lested,  some  of 
OS  did  contrive  to  wade  across  the  road  to  the  churdi, 
which  was  opposite,  but  even  that  was  an  undertaking. 
"Hiere  was  little  io  be  seen  in  the  church  in  the  way  of 
^>0Mity,  but  one  thing  in  it  rather  interested  me :  it  was 
ft  list  of  names  hung  up  against  the  wall ;  the  names  of 
the  men  belon^ng  to  the  parish,  who,  as  the  inscription 
"^  ''had  finmd  death  for  their  king  and  their  fiither- 
la&d,  between  the  yean  1803  and  1815."  It  was  at 
that  time  that  the  French  Emperor  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
Vtt  canying  on  such  terrible  wars,  and  tiying  to  coit- 
<J^  Qermany ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  brave  men 
^0  defended  their  country  is  still  in  this  way  pre- 
"cvved.  The  other  place  at  which  we  stopped  was  a 
t^^vm  called  Eempten.  The  inn  there,  where  we  dined, 
was  one  of  the  best  we  have  been  at,  though  it  was  no^ 
*(  all  grand*  The  hmdlord  amused  us  by  being  ex- 
<^^^dmgly  pleased  at  our  praises  of  his  dinner,  which  his 
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wife,  lie  told  nB,  had  cooked  henell  He  would  not 
allow  that  the  things  themselves  were  anything  par* 
ticular — it  was  all,  he  said,  his  wife's  doing ;  and  he  sat 
down  and  talked  to  us,  and  his  wife  came  up  likewise, 
and  stood  by  with  her  knitting  whilst  we  were  .at 
dinner,  evidently  very  much  pleased  at  our  satis&ction. 
Part  of  the  road  we  went  to-day  was  so  steep,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  have  two  additional  horses,  whidi 
were  brought  out  from  a  little  post-house  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  festened  on  quickly  by  ropes,  and  then  led  up 
the  hill  by  a  stout  Qerman  woman,  in  a  brown  jacket, 
and  a  red  cap,  who  urged  them  on  most  valiantly.  We 
have  seen  several  odd  caps  and  droll  figures,  but  the 
principal  things  to  be  noticed  have  been  the  red  urn- 
Iwellas,  which  are  very  common.  We  wished  extremely 
to  have  reached  Lindku  to-night,  so  that  we  might 
cross  the  lake  to  Constance,  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  But  the  distance  has  proved  too  great,  as 
our  landlord  at  Ejiufifbeuren  warned  via  might  be  the 
case.  This  is  the  second  time  we  have  been  unfortunate 
in  our  plans.  The  place  we  have  reached  is  called 
Ysni.  It  is  a  very  curious  little  town,  which  must  be 
extremely  pretty  on  a  sunny  day ;  for  it  was  pretty  even 
this  evening,  with  a  grey  sky  and  heavy  douds,  and  a 
damp,  almost  cold  air.  We  walked  round  it  just  after 
we  arrived,  for  we  were  chilled  and  tired  after  sitting  in 
a  carriage  all  day,  and  a  walk  was  an  agreeable  change. 
.  A  wall  goes  round  the  town,  and  there  are  towers,  and 
a  moat,  and  some  3»etty  little  Swiss-looking  houses,  and 
wooded  hills  in  the  distance.  The  .gardens  in  this  part 
of  the  world  are  prettier  than  we  have  seen  lately ;  th^ 
are  mote  enclosed,  with  low  hedgings,  and  palings ;  and 
the  aght  of  thedoeely  cropped  tmf  in  the  pasture  lands 
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bs  been  quite  a  delist  to  me.  It  has  been  mv^ 
more  like  dmiog  throng^  a  gentlemaii's  paik  to-day, 
tban  through  an  open  ooontry. 

The  little  inn  at  which  we  are  to  sleep  to-night  is 
ray  small,  bat  veiy  comfortable,  and  particularly  dean ; 
md  that,  after  all,  is  what  one  most  requires.  The 
SwisB  inns  are  remarkable  for  neatness  and  cleanliness ; 
nd  though  we  have  not  reached  Switzerland  yet,  we 
are  so  near  to  it,  that  I  cannot  but  foncy  these  southern 
Bcvariaos  must  hare  learned  a  fow  tidy  habits  from 
their  neighbours. 


Lexdau  an  the  Lake  of  Cknutance^  or  the  Bcden 
See:  Sunday^  July  the  27tA. — ^We  have  had  a  much 
qnietier  Sunday  than  I  expected,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
ow  fiiends  at  Ccxistance,  who  are  expecting  us,  I  could 
not  regret  having  been  obliged  to  remain  at  Lindau 
instead  of  croasiiig  the  lake. 

We  came  from  Tsni  quite  early,  thmking  we  should 
be  in  time  for  a  steam-packet,  but  there  were  none  going 
to  GoBstanee  afUr  six  oMock  in  the  morning.  There 
was  no  English  service  m  Lindau,  so  we  could  only  read 
by  ounelves  at  home.  Lindau  is  very  prettily  situated, 
quite  dose  to  the  lake,  with  some  of  the  Tyrol  moun- 
tains OB  one  side,  and  the  «now  mountains  of  Switzerland 
in  front.  The  country  just  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
\o^^jy  for  there  are  wooded  hills  near,  with  pleasant 
Swisarlooking  little  cottages,  and  gardens,  and  fruit  trees, 
and  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  distant  mountains.  It  is 
quits  a  ooontiy  in  which  one  would  foncy  it  pleasant  to 
to  fire.    At  the  entrance  of  the  town  ^ere  are  some 
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boge  houMB  with  garden^  but  Lmdau  itself  m  ttot  m 
very  large  place.  It  is  built  on  two  islaiicb  in  the  lake^ 
and  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  long,  which  joins  it  to  the  shore.  Low  walla  kare 
been  bnilt  out  into  the  lake,  in  front  of  the  town,  to 
make  a  harbour  for  boats  in  stormy  weather ;  and  near 
them  stands  an  old  tower,  with  a  bell  fixed  on  the  out- 
aide,  which  is  rung  when  there  are  fogs  upon  the  lake, 
to  warn  the  yeaseb  and  boats  from  coming  too  near. 
At  other  times,  when  it  is  dear,  they  keep  lights  buniing 
in  it  The  lake  was  very  smooth  to-day,  but  it  is  d%en 
^rmy ;  and  in  winter,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
rain,  the  water 'rises  at  times  so  high  that  it  overflows 
the  streets.  I  saw  a  mark  to-day  on  a  stone  just  as  we 
came  into  the  hotel,  which  was  made  to  show  how  hi^ 
the  water  had  risen  in  the  year  181 7.  It  was  seveBftI 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  street 

The  lake  of  Constance  is  about  forty-four  miles  l<mg, 
but  it  is  only  near  lindau  that  the  scenery  is  pretty. 
In  other  parts  the  banks  are  flat  The  lake  is  formed 
by  the  torrents  and  rivers  which  descend  from  the 
mountains.  It  is  very  deep ; — ^in  one  part  as  much  as 
964  English  feet ;  that  would  be  rather  more  than  the 
distance  from  the  top  of  St  Catherine's,  which  you 
you  know  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the 
seashore. 

It  is  very  delightful  to  me  to  be  brought  at  last 
immediately  in  view  of  the  snow  mountains,  I  have  so 
often  longed  to  see  them,  and  now  I  have  had  my  wish, 
and  I  cannot  say  I  am  disappointed.  They  rise  up 
boldly  in  the  distance,  seeming  to  crowd  round  the  lake, 
though  really  they  are  fer  oflf.  Sometimes  the  dbods 
ioome  down  and  cover  their  jagged  summit^  and  soma- 
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tBMB tiiey  nnih  ovw  them,  md  paas  ftwaj;  and  th«D  « 
mamj  peak  will  ealdi  the  rays  of  the  snxif  and  glitter 
fib  ailTer.  I  sat  vpcm  a  stone  in  the  open  air  for  some 
time  this  afternoon,  watching  them ;  and  feeling  how 
pfesia&t  it  was,  and  yet  how  very  strange,  that  I  should 
be  actoally  looking  at  them.  It  was  so  short  a  time 
■nee  I  had  left  home  I  and  now  the  moantains  of 
Swknriand  and  the  T^rol  were  standing  before  m% 
leal  and  tme;  whereas  before  they  had  been  only 
dreams;  lor  all  one  can  fimcy  of  fiw-off  scenes  and 
plsees  is  very  dim,  as  one  cannot  bnt  fed  when  brought 
10  near  to  them.  It  was  certainly  just  the  quiet  and 
yet  grand  scene  which  one  should  have  chosen  for  a 
Sonday, — if  it  had  been  permitted  one  to  make  a  choice, 
-Hnth  the  idea  that  seeing  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
utore,  would  pot  good  thoughts  into  one's  mind.  But 
I  am  afraid  too  many  of  us  learn  to  look  at  lovely 
•Qenery,  merely  as  something  to  be  admired,  and  forget 
Him  whose  hove  has  giren  it  to  us. 


Cokstasob;  Hotel  du  Broehet^  or  Pike  EoteL 
Monioffj  July  2BtlL — ^We  were  in  the  steamboat  by  six 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  voyage 
to  Constance  of  about  five  hours  and  a  half.  This  was 
nrtainly  a  yeiy  long  time,  but  the  steamer  stopped  ai 
mtcbbI  places  for  passengers,  and  once  we  went  on  shore 
6r  a  jGsw  minutes.  The  weather  was  deliciously  wann, 
the  lake  quite  smooth,  and  of  a  beantifnl  soft,  {rale  Uue 
oolour,  and  some  of  the  views  of  the  mountains  near 
lindanwero  moat  lovely;  so  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  unpleaaant  motion  ci  the  steamer,  I  could  tcaiuefy 
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have  wished  to  reach  Conatanoe.  Our  two  fiiends  were 
wKHang  forus  on  the  shore  as  we  landed.  Both  they 
and  the  lady's  maid  had  been  in  some  alarm  at  onr  ab- 
sence. They  were  expecting  us  all  day  yesterday,  and 
could  not  imagine^what  had  become  of  us;  and  if  we 
had  not  arriyed  to^ay,  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  go  to  lindau  in  search  of  us.  The  meeting  was  a 
satisfisustion  to  us  all.  We  talked  of  leaving  Constance, 
and  going  on  &rther  in  the  afternoon,  but  this  idea  was 
put  a  stop  to  almost  immediately.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  and  his  officers  and  attendants,  we  were  told 
were  at  Constance,  and  there  were  to  be  illuminationa 
in  the  town  at  night,  and  a  great  deal  to  be  seoi ;  so 
that  it  would  be  quite  a  pity  to  think  of  going  away. 
Just  at  first,  I  must  confess,  I  was  a  litUe  sorry,  lor  we 
are  now  veiy  near  to  Switzerland,  and  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  be  actually  in  the  country,  and  amongst  the 
mountains.  But  I  did  not  care  about  it  after  the  first 
few  minutes,  and  we  had  a  quiet,  pleasant  afternoon,  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  seeing  all  worth  notice  in  the  place. 
Constance  is  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  though  it  looks 
on  the  map  as  if  it  ought  to  belong  to  Switzerland.  It 
is  a  small  ancient  town,  with  narrow  streets.  The  houses 
are  not  as  pretty  as  in  the  German  towns  we  have  been 
seeing  lately.  They  look  rather  old  and  poor,  but  the 
lake  is  very  lovely ;  and  to-day  eveiy  thing  appeared 
bright.  The  people  had  hung  green  wreaths  about  their 
houses,  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  and  red  and 
yellow  flags,  the  colours  of  Baden,  were  flying  from  the 
vessels,  and  suspended  from  the  houses.  The  master  of 
the  hotel  is  also  the  master  of  the  house  which  the 
Grand  Duke  is  occupying,  and  as  no  one  was  there  this 
afternoon,  he  allowed  us  to  go  over  it    It  was  not  at 
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aD  kige,  but  it  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  oocadon  verj 
prettilj,  and  the  staircase  and  haU  were  omamented 
vith  sbubs  and  eyergreeiift.  The  two  sentineis  who  wera 
^npmg  guard  there  followed  ua  from  room  to  room,  quite 
fi&Qfled  with  ua,  I  Buspect,  as  being  English  people. 

But  the  place  moet  worth  seeing  in  Constanoe  ia  a 
rerjold  hall,  where,  rather  more  than  four  hundred 
jean  ago,  a  great  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Sigia- 
rnuDd,  an  Emperor  of  Gennanj,  was  present,  with  a 
gnat  manj  of  the  most  celebrated,  learned,  and  princely 
penoiB  in  Europe.  It  waa  at  that  time  that  pevM>na 
were  b^;inning  to  enquire  whether  all  that  the  B<»naa 
Catholics  tau^t  waa  really  true.  Two  penons,  Jdm 
Husa,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  both  natives  of 
Bdiemia,  in  Gennany,  were  espedallj  known  as  having 
a  great  wish  to  reform  what  they  considered  wrong,  and 
teach  what  was  more,  as  they  thought,  according  to  the 
Bible.  The  Boman  Catholics  considered  them  heretics, 
or  &ke  teachers ;  and  the  meeting  at  Constance^  which 
is  QsiuJly  called  the  Council  of  Constance,  was  muxt- 
numed  in  order  that  Huss  might  say  publicly  what  his 
opinions  were,  and  that  some  learned  Roman  CsthoEca 
nug^t  convince  him  he  was  in  error.  Huss  was  afraid 
to  cdme  to  Constance,  well  knowing  that  very  many  of 
the  great  peraons  at  the  meeting  would  be  against  him. 
But  the  l^peror  Sigismund  promised  him  he  should 
be  safe,  and  even  gave  an  order  in  writing, — ^the  copy 
of  which  I  have  read  this  afternoon, — ^that  all  persona 
should  assist  and  hdip  him  as  mu^oh  as  they  possibly 
oookL  Huss  came  to  Constance,  and  there  was  a  pub- 
lic dii^tatioa  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  He  openly 
^M  what  he  believed,  and  the  frdihlees  Emperor,  in 
spite  of  hia  promise,  gave  him  ly  to  hia  enemies,  who 
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put  liim  in  prison,  and  kept  him  in  great  wretchedness 
for  seyeral  months,  and  then  had  him  brought  out» 
fiutened  to  a  stake,  and  burnt  alive,  aj>.  1415.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  this  would  be  his  end.  The 
last  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  fiiends,  and  which  I 
read  a  copy  of  in  the  Hall,  says,  that  the  Emperor  is 
treacherous,  and  that  he  suspects  his  enemies  will  kill 
him.  It  is  a  very  sad  letter,  most  simple  and  earnest, 
and  trusting  entirely  to  God's  mercy ;  and  it  ends  with 
begging  his  fiiends  so  to  live  that  they  may  never  fear 
to  die.  The  door  of  his  cell,  and  some  other  parts  of 
his  prison,  have  been  kept  to  this  day.  The  cell  itself 
was  destroyed  when  the  convent  to  which  it  belonged 
was  repaired ;  but  a  moddl,  or  likeness  of  it,  has  been 
made.  It  is  so  very  small  that  a  man  could  scarcely 
turn  round  in  it ;  and  yet  in  that  space  poor  Hu38  was 
kept  for  three  months.  Even  those  who  may  think  his 
opinions  wrong  cannot  help  pitying  his  sufferings,  and 
hating  the  treacheiy  which  caused  his  death.  The  chair 
in  which  the  Emperor  Sigismund  sat  at  the  Council,  is 
also  kept  in  the  Hall,  and  his  picture  hangs  against  the 
wan ;  it  represents  a  stem,  hard,  proud  looking  man, 
whom  one  turns  from  with  horror,  when  thinking  of 
his  orueity  and  deceit.* 

This  evening  we  have  been  rowing  upon  the  lake, 
and  watching  the  sunset  lighting  up  the  distant  snow 
mountains  and  making  the  lake  shine  like  sheets  of 
glittering  gold ;  I  have  seen  such  colours  in  pictures, 
but  nothing  can  be  as  beautiful  as  the  reality ;  so  soft 

.*  Jerom«  of  Pragae  also  came  to  Conatanoe^  and  was  im» 
prisoned ;  bat  the  fate  of  Haas  fnghtened  him,  and  he  profeaed 
to  give  up  hiB  belie£  He  repented  afterward^  and  waa  bonit 
la  aanaaqiiiMe  in  the  year  Ulft, 
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they  are,  mdtiiig  one  into  the  oliher — ^pale  blue,  and 
liUc,  and  daMiling  gold,  with  Btreaks  of  pale  green  light 
croaBing  the  dark  purple  shadows.  I  could  have  looked 
at  the  water  for  houn  as  it  rippled  round  me,  the  trees 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  lake  still  keeping  their  green  hues, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  town  growing  darker  and 
darker  as  they  stood  up  against  the  golden  sky.  Our 
boat  waa  a  very  grand  one,  ornamented  with  evergreens 
and  a  red  and  yellow  flag,  all  in  honour  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  On  our  landing  we  walked  a  Kttle  way  to  a 
ooroed  bridge,  and  looked  out  through  it  upon  the 
Rhine,  which. fidls  into  the  lake  at  the  east  end,  and 
flows  oat  again  at  Constance ;  and  then  we  went  back 
to  the  hotel,  where  there  was  a  great  contrast  to  the 
qoietneBS  of  the  lake,  for  every  one  was  in  a  bustle,  pre- 
paring lor  the  rejoicings  we  had  been  told  to  eipect 
fimee  then  I  have  been  standing  amongst  a  crowd  of 
peof^  with  long  lighted  torches,  and  watching  the 
Grand  Duke  speaking  to  them  as  he  stood  at  the  door 
of  his  house,  and  listening  to  cheers  and  singing,  and 
to  the  air  of  our  "  God  save  the  Queen,''  played  by  a 
band  of  musicians ;  and  I  have  also  walked  through  the 
town,  and  seen  rows  of  lights  in  every  window,  and 
bright  flags  hung  out,  and  evergreens,  and  brilliant  let- 
ters, and  crowns,  and  figures ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
that  which  has  struck  me  the  most,  has  been  the  quiet- 
ness and  (Hder  of  the  crowd ;  there  was  no  pushing,  or 
quarrelling,  or  oonfosion,— every  one  seemed  to  know 
his  flacBj  and  to  be  wiUiog  to  keep  to  it  Only  one 
thing  seemed  very  strange; — ^when  the  people  were 
atanding  before  the  Grand  Duke  none  of  them  took  off 
their  hats ;  our  own  Mends  tried  to  set  the  example,  but 
only  one  person  followed  it;  this  is  the  more  peculiar, 
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because,  generally  speaking,  foreignere  are  mudi  more 
polite  to  each  other  than  English  people,  and  take  their 
hats  quite  off  their  heads  when  they  bow  to  each  other. 
Another  thing  I  remarked  was,  that  in  cheering  they 
did  not  say  "hurrahl"  but  ^hoch/^  a  word  which 
sounds  something  like  ^Jiau^  in  English. 

The  illuminations  were  not  grand  as  in  London,  but 
ihey  were  exceedingly  pretty,  and  the  coloured  flags 
certahily  added  much  to  the  gaiely  of  the  streets.  One 
scene  I  must  try  and  describe,  for  it  was  like  a  picture. 
It  was  in  the  house  opposite  to  the  hotel, — three  Sisters 
of  Charity  were  in  it ;  one  of  them  helped  to  light  the 
row  of  lamps  in  the  windows,  and  when  the  line  of 
people  with  torches  came  by,  they  all  three  looked  out 
The  room  was  quite  dark  behind  them,  and  the  strong 
light  from  the  torches  shone  full  upon  the  faces  of  the 
Sisters,  and  the  dress  they  wore,  which  was  exactly  that 
which  I  have  seen  in  pictures  several  hundred  years  old. 
It  was  a  white  cap,  fitting  closely  round  the  fiioe,  with 
two  long  and  broad  lappets  reaching  to  the  shoulder, 
and  a  square  kind  of  black  cape  &lling  down  behind 
Bound  the  neck  they  wore  large  white  collars,  plaited 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  rows.  Not  a  bit  of  hair  was  to 
be  seen  round  thdr  £Aces.  They  scarcely  looked  real, 
but  as  if  they  were  forms  in  a  picture,  the  frame  of 
which  was  the  framework  of  the  window.  This  and 
the  bright  scene  of  the  illunoination  will  be  my  pleasant 
remembrance  of  my  last  evening  in  Germany.  To- 
morrow we  hope  to  be  really  in  Switzerland,  a  oountiy 
which  I  have  so  much  longed  to  visit,  that  all  we  have 
Been  hitherto,  though  I  have  enjoy^  \i  ei^ceedingly, 
seems  merely  an  introduction  to  it 
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ZuBicH :  Hdtel  Baur.  July  SOthy  1851.— We  en- 
tered Switserland  to-day ;  but  before  I  tell  you  wbat  we 
luiye  fleen,  or  attempt  to  describe  our  road,  it  may  be 
better  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  country  gener- 
tfljffor  it  may  aasist  you  in  understanding  our  joum^. 
You  will  be  able  to  find  Switzerland  at  once  on  the 
map,  and  probably  to  tell  its  boundaries : — Germany, 
on  the  north;  Italy,  on  the  south;  France,  on  the 
vest;  and  the  Tyrol,  on  the  east  Switzerland  is  what 
is  caDed  a  Republic  It  is  not  governed  by  one  king, 
bnt  18  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  or  divisions,  each 
of  which  has  a  government  of  its  own  for  purposes 
which  concern  only  the  particular  canton,  whilst  all 
Quite  to  make  laws  for  the  common  good,  or  to  deter- 
mine upon  peace  or  war.  In  order  to  do  this,  persons 
chosen  from  the  different  states  meet  together  eveiy 
7^  ^ther*at  Berne,  Zurich,  or  Lucerne.  Switzeriand 
was  not  always  independent  It  was  under  the  power 
^  the  Anstriana  till  the  year  1808,  about  the  time  of 
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our  £dward  the  Second,  when  the  people,  being  grier- 
ously  oppressed,  rebelled,  and  after  a  long  time  suooeed- 
ed  in  setting  themselves  free.  The  religion  of  the  coun- 
try is  mixed ;  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  cantons 
being  Protestants,  and  others  Roman  Catholics.  Thwe 
is  no  regular  Swiss  language.  German  is  commonly 
spoken ;  but  French  is  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
France,  and  Italian  in  the  cantons  near  to  Italy.  The 
poor  people,  who  have  not  been  well  taught,  mix  the 
different  languages  together  in  a  very  strange  way,  so 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  them.  Every 
one  who  has  heard  of  Switzerland,  knows  that  it  is  re- 
markable for  its  mountains.  The  highest  of  these  are 
the  Bernese  Alps,  which  are  principally  in  the  canton  of 
Bern.  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  Swiss  mountain,  but  though  it  is 
dose  to  Switzerland,  it  is  actually  in  Savoy,  in  Italy. 
There  are  other  mountains,  also  called  Alps,  which  di- 
vide Switzerland  from  Italy  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  a  lower 
range,  called  the  Jura,  separates  it  from  France;  but 
the  most  beautifril  views  in  Switzerland  itself  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  Bernese  Alps. 

The  chief  of  these  mountains,  named  the  Punster 
Aar  Horn,  is  rather  more  than  fourteen  thousand  feet 
high.  In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  what  this  height  is, 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  it  with  some  hill  which  we 
have  seen  ourselves.  St.  Catharine's,  for  instance,  the 
highest  hill  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  about  nine  hundred 
feet  high  ;  therefore  the  Finster  Aar  Horn  is  more  than 
fifteen  times  as  high  as  St  Catharine's.  The  summits 
of  many  of  these  mountains  are  always  cbvered  vnth 
snow.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  snow  never  melts 
upon  ihem ;  because  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summtf 
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snow  to  melt  eveiy  where :  but  the  warm  wea- 
ther lasts  80  short  a  time  in  these  very  high  regions, 
that  there  is  not  time  for  the  sun  to  melt  the  winter's 
snow  before  autumn  has  arrived,  and  it  begins  to  fall 
again.  Glaciers,  and  lakes,  and  water-falls,  are  to  be 
seen  ereiy  where  amongst  the  mountains;  but  they 
wfll  be  better  described  bj-and-bj.  The  inhabitants  of 
Switserland  live  principally  in  the  vaUeys.  Their  chief 
ooeapatioii  is  feeding  cattle ;  for  there  is  not  much  com 
grown  in  the  country.  It  is  too  cold  and  mountainous ; 
even  the  valleys  being  higher  than  many  of  the  highest 
hiOs  in  England. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  valleys  have 
usnaUy  the  right  of  sending  a  certain  number  of  their 
cattle  to  feed  upon  the  mountains.  Early  in  the  spring, 
18  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared,  and  the  grass  has 
begun  to  sprout,  the  cattle  are  sent  up  to  the  lower  pas- 
ture lands,  where  they  remain  till  the  middle  of  June. 
They  are  then  driven  still  higher  to  what  are  called  the 
middle  pastures ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  some 
are  taken  to  the  very  summits  of  those  mountains  on 
wfaidi  vegetation  is  to  be  found.  About  the  10th  or 
11th  of  October  they  all  return  to  the  valleys;  as  the 
winter  is  then  beginning,  and  snow  is  likely  to  &11  on 
the  high  grounds. 

The  cowherds,  who  have  the  chaige  of  the  cattle,  do 
not  lead  by  any  means  an  easy  life.  They  have  to  col- 
lect as  many  as  eighty  or  ninety  cows  twice  a  day  to 
be  milked,  to  prevent  them  from  wandering,  to  look 
after  them  if  they  are  missing ;  besides  keeping  all  the 
veasels  required  for  the  milk  and  cream,  and  cheese, 
perfectly  dean.  The  cows  are  often  enticed  home  at 
milking  time  by  offering  them  salt^  which  they  aie  very 
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fond  o£  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  cows  will  eat 
four  or  five  pounds  of  salt  in  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
Whilst  taking  charge  of  the  cattle  on  the  hills,  the  oow- 
herd  lives  in  what  is  called  a  chftlet,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  comfortable  Swiss  cottage,  and 
really  means  a  log  hut.  It  is  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  has  a  long,  low,  flat  roof^  upon  which  stones 
are  placed  to  prevent  the  shingles  or  tiles  from  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  There  is  very  little  furniture 
in  the  inside ;  only  perhaps  a  table  and  a  bench,  and 
the  utensils  necessary  for  the  dairy,  with  some  straw  in 
a  loft  which  serves  for  a  bed.  In  these  huts  the  cow- 
herds live  for  several  weeks,  either  in  the  lower,  middle, 
or  upper  pasture  lands. 

The  Swiss  are  not  employed  in  their  own  country  as 
T^ular  soldiers;  but  every  man  is  drilled  at  certain 
times,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  defend  his  native 
land  if  necessary.  They  have  also  been  accustomed  to 
serve  in  the  armies  of  foreign  princes.  They  axe  cele- 
brated for.  their  attachment  to  their  country,  but  they 
are  not  by  any  means  such  a  noble  people  as  they  used 
to  be.  ^e  number  of  strangers  who  visit  Switz^land 
induces  them  to  be  grasping,  and  not  strictly  honest 
English  people,  for  instance,  are  often  made  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  than  Germans  or  French,  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  richer.* 

The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  amongst  the  finest  in 
Europe ;  there  are  a  great  many  of  them^  and  they  add 
very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Even  persons 
who  have  never  seen  a  lake,  can  imagine  in  a  d^ree 
what  it  is  like  by  watching  the  shadows  and  reflectioDS 

*  The  mott  oommon  coin  in  SwitEerland  u  a  bate ;  nine  of 
whidi  are  squsl  to  an  Engliah  fthiUing. 
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o€  trees  and  baoks  roond  a  pond,  or  in  a  nver^-^and 
then  tijing  to  fiuicy  what  it  would  be  to  look  at  milei 
of  smooth  water,  ooloared  by  the  blue  sky  above,  and 
the  green  trees,  and  the  houses  and  diffi^  on  the  shore. 

Several  laige  rivers  have  their  rise  in  Switzeriand. 
The  principal  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone.  The 
Rhine  nses  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons^  flows  through 
SwiUeriand  and  Gennany,  and  falls  into  the  Gennaa 
Ooeaa. 

The  Rhone  rises  in  the  Canton  V allais,  flows  through 
the  Lake  ci  Geneva,  and  the  south  of  France,  and  &lls 
into  the  Meditenanean  Sea.  Thus  we  see  that  one  of 
these  great  rivers  flows  towards  the  south,  and  the 
other  towards  the  north. 

The  Inn  also  rises  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Grisons, 
hot  it  soon  leaves  that  country,  flows  through  the  Tyrol, 
and  j<Mns  ^e  Danube,  These  rivers,  which  are  lost,  as 
it  were,  in  larger  rivers,  are  called  tributary,  as  they 
give  a  tribute  of  thdr  waters  to  increase  the  great 
atream.  Two  Swiss  rivers,  the  Art  and  the  Reuss,  are 
in  this  way  tributary  to  the  Rhine. 

Other  particulars  relating  to  Switzerland  will  per* 
hiqps  be  better  understood  when  I  describe  our  journey 
through  the  country ;  so  I  must  now  proceed  to  give 
yon  an  account  of  our  departure  from  Constance,  the 
last  piaoe  at  which  we  slept  in  Germany. 

We  were  prepared  to  start  about  nine  o'clock,  but 
before  we  eet  <^  we  paid  a  visit  to  a  bouse  opposite  to 
tiie  hotel,  in  which  Hved  a  lady  remarkable  for  her 
skill  in  painting.  The  master  of  the  hotel,  who  told  us 
this,  advised  us  to  go  and  look  at  her  pictures,  which, 
he  assured  us,  the  artist  was  very  willing  to  show. 
"^The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,^  he  said,  «^  took  a  great 
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deal  of  notice  of  her,  and  was  going  to  pay  her  a  Tint 
that  morning ;  and  he  believed  she  had  painted  some 
pictures  for  our  Queen  Victoria." 

Having  had  this  advice,  we  took  advantage  of  a 
few  spare  minutes  before  the  carriage  was  ready,  aad 
went  across  the  road  to  the  house  which  was  pointed 
out  to  us.  It  was  the  same  in  which,  the  night  before, 
I  had  seen  the  three  Sisters  of  Charity  watching  the 
illuminations  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Duke  ;---an  old 
house,  but  prettily  ornamented  with  paintings  on  the 
walls  by  the  staircase,  and  flowers  in  the  passages.  The 
lady  herself  was  not  at  home,  but  her  servant  showed 
us  the  pictures,  of  which  there  were  a  great  number 
very  well  worth  seeing.  Many  were  sacred  subjecto, 
paintings  of  the  AposUes  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the 
countenances  so  pure  and  beautiful  that  it  gave  one  a 
great  idea  of  the  goodness  of  the  person  who  could 
imagine  them.  There  was  a  picture  also  of  the  lady's 
mother,  which  one  can  &ncy  it  must  have  given  her 
peculiar  pleasure  to  paint  She  had  quite  devoted  her- 
self to  painting,  as  persons  do  to  otiier  professions^ 
having  been  at  Munich  to  study  the  splen<Ud  pictores 
which  are  collected  there,  and  sJso  I  think  having  trav- 
elled to  Italy  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  had  hired  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses  to 
take  us  from  Constance  to  Zurich ;  our  luggage  Avow- 
ed in  a  kind  of  light  open  cart,  which  is  very  common 
in  Switzerland.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot ;  but 
for  that,  the  journey  would  have  been  very  pleasant 
As  it  was,  we  were  tired  by  twelve  o^clock,  and  stopped 
to  rest  for  half  an  hour  at  a  small  inn ;  and  this  we  did 
again  between  three  and  four,  when  we  sat  out  of  do(»B 
some  time  in  a  garden,  belonging  to  the  hotel.     There 
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wm  no  air,  however,  to  be  bad  any  where,  and  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  suffered  more  from  heat  These 
Swiss  gardens  seem  to  me  much  neater  than  those  in 
Gennany,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  like  an  Eng- 
lish garden.  We  see  no  lawns,  and  no  laurels  or  ever- 
green&  The  country  through  which  we  have  passed 
has  not  been  Teiy  remarkable.  The  little  towns  and 
villages  are  not  unlike  Qerman  towns,  except  that  the 
houses  are  more  square  and  formal,  and  whitewashed. 
Tliis  part  of  SvritEerland  is  so  near  to  Germany,  that 
the  pec^le  have  very  much  the  same  customs.  Yet  it 
is  a  country  in  whidi  I  should  like  to  live  much  better 
than  in  the  n<nth  of  Gennany.  There  are  more  wind- 
ing roads,  and  lanes,  and  hills ;  but  the  mountains  are 
still  a  good  way  o£  We  only  saw  them  in  the  dis- 
tanoe  occasionally.  We  did  not  reach  Zurich  till  hali^ 
past  eight,  so  that  we  have  not  had  tune  to  see  much 
of  it ;  but  it  looks  like  a  large  place,  with  very  white 
square  houses,  having  bright  green  or  white  blinds  to 
them,  which  give  them  rather  a  glaring  appearance.  It 
is  dose  by  a  long  narrow  lake.  The  views  around  are 
not  very  wonderful  for  their  beauty ;  and  although  there 
are  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  are  not  high  enough 
to  be  called  mountains.  Btill  it  is  a  very  cheerful  town ; 
with  vineyards,  and  ordiards,  and  gardens,  and  gay 
houses,  and  comfortable  villages,  and  churches,  crowd- 
ing the  banks  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  rich  place  also. 
There  are  great  manufi»ctnres  in  silk  and  cotton  carried 
on  in  it,  and  many  thousand  persons  in  the  city  and 
akmg  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  employed  in  silk  weav- 
ing. The  old  part  of  the  town  must  be  the  most  inter- 
esting. Zurich  is  famous  in  history,  because  the  Be- 
fcnnaticm  of  rdigion  in  Switzerland  began  here,  about 
1* 
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the  jear  1519,  in  the  time  of  our  Heniy  the  Eighth. 
Zwingli,  originally  a  Roman  Catholic  dergyman,  was 
the  person  ivho  first  exerted  himself  agionst  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland  ;  but  I  am  afraid, 
though  he  gave  up  what  was  wrong  in  Romanism,  hia 
own  teaching  was  not  by  any  means  free  from  eiror. 
He  lived  at  Zurich,  and  preached  there  a  great  deaL 
Indeed,  the  place  has  been  quite  celebrated  as  a  refuge 
for  Protestants.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  many 
English  Protestants,  being  afraid  to  live  in  their  own 
country,  came  here,  and  were  most  kindly  received  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  and  it  was  here  also,  that 
the  first  English  version  of  the  Bible  is  said  to  have  been 
printed,  in  the  year  1535. 

Zurich,  bemg  one  of  the  chief  places  in  Switzerland, 
is  appointed  as  one  of  the  towns  in  which  the  Diet  or 
Parliament  is  held,  for  two  years  at  a  time.  The  othen 
are  Bern  and  Lucerne. 

Our  hotel  here  is  widely  different  from  the  curious 
little  places  at  which  we  slept  during  the  latter  part  of 
our  travels  in  Germany.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  Switzei^ 
land ;  and  Swiss  hotels  in  the  large  towns  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  size  and  comfort  In  many  respects,  this 
is  like  an  English  hotel  I  have  a  carpet  in  my  bed- 
room, and  curtains  to  my  bed,  for  instance :  but  it  is 
npt  a  four-post  bed — that  is  a  thing  which  one  never  sees 
abroad.  Instead  of  blankets,  we  have  had  lately,  very 
light,  large  pillows,  which  look  exactly  like  little  feather 
beds,  put  upon  the  great  ones;  but  when  they  are 
touched,  they  shrink  almost  into  nothing.  They  are 
stuffed  with  eider  down,  or  the  soft  light  feathers  of  the 
eider  duck. 
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LvcEBirs:  St^weHzer  Hof  (Swits  Hotel),  July 
Sltt — ^Two  days  have  passed  siBoe  I  last  wrote  my 
Journal,  and  they  hare  been  unfortunate  days  as  regards 
the  weather.  Yesterday  morning,  at  Zurich,  it  rained 
heavily,  and  we  oould  scarcely  get  out  at  alL  I  did 
manage,  howerer,  to  see  a  little  of  the  town,  at  last, 
when  it  began  to  clear.  It  is  \rery  much  what  I  sup- 
posed it  to  be  on  the  night  of  our  arrival.  A.  cheerful, 
white-looking  town,  with  a  broad  open  space,  and  rows 
of  houaes  fronting  the  lake ;  and  a  number  of  narrow 
streete  going  straight  up  Ihe  hill  from  the  water.  The 
river  Limmat  flows  out  of  the  lake,  and  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts;  and  the  bridges  which  cross  the  river 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  beauty  of  the  }>lace.  There  wm« 
ODoe  fortifications  round  the  town,  but  they  are  not  kept 
up.  I  can  fancy  Zurich  a  very  agreeable  place  to  live 
at,  for  many  reasons, — and  it  seems  to  be  considered 
so ;  as  there  are  a  great  many  good  houses  standing  in 
gaidens  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  They  are  generally 
•quaie,  not  at  all  resembling  what  we  caU  Swiss  cot- 
tages. As  usual  in  fordgn  houses  of  any  size,  they 
have  Venetian  blinds  outside  the  windows.  These 
Uinds  are  shut  when  the  sun  shines  too  powerfully,  and 
it  gives  the  houses  a  sleepy  look,  as  if  their  eyes  were 
shut.  I  observed  in  many  of  the  gardens  rows  of  small 
orange  trees  in  square  wooden  tubs ;  but  nothing  like 
an  English  shrubbery,  with  its  beautiful  mixture  of  all 
kinds  of  trees.  The  shops  at  Zurich  seemed  very  good. 
I  was  much  tempted  to  stop  at  one  where  there  were  all 
kmds  of  pretty  things  made  in  wood, — ^models  of  Swiss 
eottagea,  boxes,  tables,  figures,  needle-cases,  rulers,  dbc 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  get  a  little  cottage  for  your 
sehool-room  at  home ;  but  it  was  nearly  dinner  time. 
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and  I  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  hotel,  and  leave  the 
Swiss  cottage  for  another  opportunity. 

We  left  Zurich  yesterday,  directly  after  dinner ;  but 
not  altogether,  for  some  of  my  friends  had  agreed  to 
make  a  little  journey  by  themselves,  in  places  to  which 
we  could  not  all  go.  Their  plan  was  to  cross  the  lake 
of  Zurich  in  a  steam-boat,  and  then  proceed  to  Lake 
Wallenstadt,  which  is  very  near  it ;  from  thence  they 
were  to  make  some  excursions  amongst  the  hills, — 
walking,  and  riding  on  ponies  and  mules;  and  on 
Monday  next  they  hope  to  meet  us  on  the  top  of  a 
great  mountain,  the  Righi,  not  far  from  Lucerne.  If 
the  weather  should  be  fine  they  will  be  likely  to 
enjoy  the  excursion  extremely,  but  it  has  not  been  at 
all  favourable  yet  We,  however,  who  set  off  from 
Lucerne,  had  not  much  to  complain  of  the  first  part  of 
the  way.  It  was  quite  fine  then,  and  the  clouds  in  the 
sky  only  made  the  country  look  more  beautiful,  by 
causing  some  parts  to  be  in  shade  and  others  in  light 
Our  carriage  and  horses  were  the  same  that  had  brought 
us  fr^m  Constance.  The  driver  was  very  anxious  to  go 
on  with  us,  and  assured  us  his  horses  could  manage  the 
distance  perfectly  well.  He  had  taken  warning  fr^m 
the  heat  of  the  last  day,  and  put  on  a  covering  over  the 
top  of  the  carriage,  which  made  us  much  more  comfort- 
able ;  though  we  did  not  need  it  as  we  did  on  Tuesday, 
for  there  had  been  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  rain  in 
the  night,  and  the  air  was  mUch  cooled. 

The  road  was  carried  a  litUe  way  by  the  side  of  the 
lake ;  and  then  we  began  to  ascend  a  mountain  called 
the  Albis, — ^not  a  snow  mountain,  but  a  very  high  hilL 
Tet  we  went  up  quite  easily.  The  road  was  so  well 
managed  that  it  wound  up  and  up  gently,  and  the 
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honeB  teemed  to  Laye  no  difficulty  at  alL  'Die  view, 
when  we  were  near  the  top,  was  moat  beauUfuL  We 
oookl  see  all  over  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  with  the  towns 
and  Tillages  on  its  borders ;  and  some  high  mountains 
in  the  distance  towards  the  south.  Just  below  us  was 
the  side  of  the  hill,  covered  with  trees,  and  so  steep  that 
the  tops  of  the  trees  were  nearly  level  with  the  road. 
If  the  carriage  had  gone  at  all  to  one  side,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  it  from  £BLlling  over :  but  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  danger,  for  the  road  was  very 
broad,  and  there  was  always  space  enough  to  allow  of 
oar  paering  any  thing  we  met 

We  observed  several  cottages  very  high  up  on  the 
hill,  which  looked  warm  and  comfortable  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  but  it  must  be  a  hard  life  for  the  poor  people 
who  inhabit  them,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
We  oQght  to  have  seen  to  a  still  greater  distance  when 
we  readied  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  douds  had  gath- 
ered over  the  &rthest  mountains,  and  we  only  caught 
sight  c^  the  Lake  of  Zug  once  or  twice,  and  of  another 
eoriouB  little  lake  which,  from  the  clearness  of  the  water 
and  the  reflection  of  the  hills  and  trees  round  it,  looked 
a  perfectly  Mght  green ;  and  then  the  rain  came  on, 
and,  as  we  descended  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  we  could 
see  nothing.  I  hope,  though,  that  we  did  not  lose  very 
much,  for  I  do  not  imagine  there  was  any  thing  remark- 
ably beautiful  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry.  Once  we 
stopped  to  rest  our  horses,  and  by  way  of  change  and 
exercise,  paddled  across  the  wet  road  to  the  village 
chardb,  but  we  had  pain  rather  than  pleasure  for  our 
trouble.  The  building  was  ugly  and  whitewashed,  and 
did  not  i^pear  well  taken  care  of.  It  was  a  Lutheran 
€ft  Protestant  chuidi.  I  examined  the  books  which  had 
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been  left  in  the  Beats.    They  oontaaned  the  Gospels  and 
a  number  of  hymns,  and  some  prayers  for  different  ser- 
▼ioes;  the  Holy  Communion,  the  burial  service,  d^; 
but  they  were  not  at  all  like  our  own  prayer  booksi 
The  villages  we  passed  were  particularly  interesting  and 
pretty.    Between  Constance  and  Zurich,  as  I  think  I 
mentioned,  the  cottages  were  like  those  in  Germany, — 
in  fiict,  not  unlike  English  cottages;   but  as  we  ap- 
proached Lucerne,  I  observed  a  great  change.    That 
which  struck  me  the  most  at  first,  was  the  colour  of  the 
houses, — ^they  were  so  very  brown  ;  not  dirty  looking, 
but  a  deep,  dark  brown,  the  same  kind  of  tint  as  old 
oak.    They  are  built  of  wood,  and,  directly  they  become 
at  all  old,  acquire  this  dark  colour,  which,  in  itself  makes 
them  totally  unlike  any  thing  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  England.    The  roofs  project  very  far  at  the  top,  and 
there  are  lesser  roo&  over  the  windows  of  the  different 
stories ;  and,  generally,  stairs  on  the  outside ;  for  the 
entrance  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  cottage  is  not  on 
the  ground  floor, — ^that  is  given  up  for  the  stables  and 
ihe  cattle.    In  this  part  of  Switzerland  there  are  bams 
adjoining  ihe  cottages,  and  the  great  projecting  roof 
stretches  over  them  also,  as  if  it  would  take  all  under 
its  protection.    Great  stacks  of  wood,  cut  up  to  be 
burnt  in  winter,  are  piled  against  the  outside  walls,  and 
shelves  for  bee-hives  are  placed  there  also ;  and  above 
ihem,  perhaps,  hangs  a  ladder,  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.    Altogether,  the  houses  have  a  very  comfort- 
able, home  look. 

One  village  which  we  passed,  called  Eappel,  is  ra- 
ther celebrated  in  Swiss  history ;  for  there  it  was  that 
Zwingli,  the  Reformer,  was  killed,  in  a  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholios  and  the  Protestants.    Zwing- 
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fi,  being  a  Protestant  minister,  did  not  fight  himself 
bnt  he  went  with  his  people  to  the  field  of  battle,  to 
comfort  them  in  their  dying  moments.  He  was  struck 
down  himself^  and  was  lying  on  the  ground,  when  a 
Roman  Catholic  soldier  came  up  to  him;  and  not 
knowing  who  he  was,  ordered  him  to  call  on  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Zwingli  refused ;  and  the  man  instantly  killed 
hiuL  His  enemies  treated  even  his  dead  body  with 
contempt ;  but  his  friends  put  up  a  monument  formed 
of  a  massive  block  of  stone,  with  an  inscription  to  hk 
monory,  which  stands  not  far  fix>m  the  little  green 
lake  of  Turl. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  journey  to  Lucerne.  Our 
driver  did  not  know  the  road  well,  and  took  a  wrong 
turn,  but  happily  it  did  not  1^  us  far  astray.  We 
were  very  near  meeting  with  an  accident  at  one  time. 
The  cart  which  carried  our  luggage  was  following  us, 
and  the  man  who  drove  it,  went  to  sleep,  and  allowed 
his  horse  to  run  up  against  us.  But  they  manage 
things  curiously  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  although  there  was  but  one  horse  to  Ihe 
cart,  the  shafts  were  made  for  two ;  and  the  horse  being 
on  the  further  side,  took  the  matter  very  quietly,  and 
did  not  kick  or  make  any  disturbance. 

The  length  of  the  road  put  us  quite  in  despair  at 
last  Our  driver  asked  several  persons  how  far  it  was 
to  Lucerne,  and  was  constantly  told  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile ;  whether  we  travelled  quickly  or  slowly, 
it  seemed  that  we  had  always  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
further  to  go;  and  it  was  really  growing  dark,  and 
lights  were  burning  in  the  cottages,  before  we  found 
ourselves  actually  driving  into  Lucerne,  down  a  steep 
hin,  with  houses  on  each  s^e,  instead  of  plodding  along 
between  green  banks  and  tiees. 
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We  had  every  comfort,  however,  to  satisfy  us  when 
we  did  arrive ;  for  the  hotel  we  are  at  is  one  of  the  first 
in  Switzerland ;  very  spacious,  and  fronting  the  lake. 

My  room  is  particularly  pleasant,  though  it  is  not 
much  larger  than  is  necessaiy  to  allow  me  to  turn 
round  in  it.  But  it  has  a  glass  door,  opening  upon  a 
balcony,  and  when  I  look  out  I  can  see  part  of  the 
town  of  Lucerne,  dose  by  the  lake;  with  a  pier,  and 
an  old  tower,  and  a  broad  open  space,  or  quay,  by  the 
water's  edge ;  and  a  long  range  of  wooded  hills  on  the 
opposite  side.  I  ought  also  to  see  some  mountains,  but 
the  clouds  have  been  covering  them  ever  since  we 
arrived,  and  not  a  single  peak  has  been  kind  enough  to 
show  its  head  above  them. 

We  intend  to  remaii^  here  for  some  days,  it  may  be 
a  week  or  more,  and  it  is  really  quite  a  comfort  to  be 
at  rest  again.  We  have  a  large,  pleasant  sitting-room, 
or  ^' salon,**  as  it  is  called,  and  have  settled  ourselves  in 
it  just  as  if  we  were  at  home,  with  books  and  work, 
and  writing  materials ;  and  I  think  you  would  say  we 
look  very  comfortable.  The  only  great  wish  I  have 
just  now  is  that  the  clouds  will  dear  off  the  mountains, 
and  allow  me  to  see  them. 

Friday  morning^  August  \$U — ^A  most  thoroughlj 
wet  day,  very  unsatisfactory  for  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  but  giving  me  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  my  Journal,  without  sitting  up  at 
night  This  Swiss  rain  is  as  bad  as  German  rain.  It 
comes  down  in  torrents,  and  when  one  thinks,  or  rather 
hopes,  it  is  going  to  dear  (for  I  have  given  up  thinking 
upon  the  subject),  the  douds  gather  thicker  than  ever 
upon  the  mountains,  and  the  faint  gleam  of  a  brighter 
sky  is  gone  before  there  has  been  time  to  wdoome  it    If 
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H  w«re  not  far  onr  friends,  who  left  ub  at  Zurich  to  tnvd 
amongst  the  mountains,  I  should  care  less  about  it ;  bat 
it  really  is  very  unfortunate  for  them.  I  do  not  fed 
that  I  have  seen  the  beauties  of  the  lake  yet ;  but  we 
managed  yesterday  to  gain  a  little  notion  of  what  the 
town  n  like,  though  the  weather  was  not  very  much 
better  than  it  is  to-day.  Just  before  dinner  we  went 
out  a  little,  and  made  our  way  to  a  shop,  and  then  to  a 
dmrcfa,  with  two  tall  spires,  which  is  a  little  out  of  the 
town,  but  very  near  the  hotel.  Lucerne  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  canton,  and  this  church  was  therefore  Roman 
Catholic  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  except 
that  there  was  a  burial-ground  attached  to  it,  shut  in  by 
what  are  called  doisten,  or  long  archways,  underneath 
whidi  people  may  walk.  The  greater  part  of  the  graves 
had  black  crosses  upon  them,  and  upon  some  were 
hung  litUe  wreaths  of  flowers.  This  was  all  we  could 
see  before  dinner,  which  was  at  four  o'dock.  At  the 
hotel  there  is  a  table  d'h6te,  or  a  public  dinner  for  all 
persons  who  choose  to  dine  together,  twice  in  the  day, 
at  one  o'clock  and  at  four.  I  suppose  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  have  rather  a  late  dinner  for'the  English,  who 
throng  here. 

The  weather  had  deared  after  dinner,  and  we  went 
ifar  a  little  drive.  I  was  standing  in  the  balcony,  wait- 
ing for  the  carriage,  when  I  had  my  first  view  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  clouds  had  left  the  Righi, 
which  is  a  mountain  to  the  east  of  the  lake,  and  I 
could  see  quite  to  the  top.  Beyond  it  appeared  dark 
peaks,  with  heavy  masses  of  clouds  floating  bdow 
them ;  and  still  ftirther,— quite  as  it  seemed  amongst 
the  douds, — was  a  dazzling  mass  of  gold — ^the  refleo- 
taon  of  the  sun  upon  the  snow  of  the  distant  hills. 
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Before,  I  fimcied  that  I  might  be  dJaappointed  in  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  but  I  did  not  think  so  then ;  and  it 
aeemed  almost  wrong  to  turn  away  from  the  glorious 
mountains,  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town.     The 
first  object  in  our  drive  was  a  celebrated  monument^  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  town.    It  is  the  figure  of 
a  large  lion,  beautifully  cut  out  of  a  steep  sandstone 
rocL    The  animal  is  represented  as  on  the  point  of 
death ;  a  spear  is  in  his  side,  and  his  whole  appearance 
shows  that  he  has  but  a  few  minutes  to  live.    Yet  one 
paw   is  stretched  out  to  cover  and  protect  what  is 
termed  the  shield  of  France, — a  stone  on  which  are 
carved  the  signs  or  emblems  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
There  is  a  pool  of  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
trees  grow  round  it,  and  creepers  cover  it;  and  the 
figure  of  the  lion  stands  out  beautifuUy  from  amongst 
the  green  leaves  and  mosses.    Below,  are  inscribed  in 
the  rock  the  names  of  a  number  of  brave  men,  ofiSoers 
of  the  Swiss  Guards,  who  were  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XVL,  ihQ  King  of  France,  during  the  terrible  French 
Revolution.    The  French  people,  as  perhaps  you  may 
have  heard,  rebelled  against  King  Louis,  and  attacked 
his  palace,  and  when  he  was  left  without  any  other 
help,  the  Swiss  Guards  defended  him  to  the  last,  and 
nearly  all  were  killed  on  the  spot    The  figure  of  Uie 
lion  is  much  larger  than  it  at  first  appears.    It  is 
twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  high.    The 
plan  of  the  monument  was  made  by  a  veiy  celebrated 
German  sculptor,  named  Thorwaldsen,  but  it  was  ac- 
tually carved  by  another  sculptor,  a  native  of  Constance. 
The  Swiss  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  they  certainly  have 
reason  to  be  so.    It  used  to  be  shown  by  one  of  the 
veiy  guards  who  helped  to  defend  the  king;  but  I 
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Miere  lie  is  now  dead.  There  is  a  Httle  chapd  near 
the  monument,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  belief^  prayers  are  said  for  the  sools  of  the 
dead.  The  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  the  sister  of  King 
Louis,  worked  the  doth  which  covers  the  altar  herse  £ 
We  droTe  by  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
after  leaving  the  monument,  and  again  I  had  a  view 
of  the  mountain  tops ;  but  the  first  strikmg  effect  was 
orer.  Ab  it  was  not  quite  late  enough  to  go  in-doon, 
when  we  returned  from  our  drive,  we  went  for  a  walk 
thioogh  the  town,  lor  it  was  quite  a  delight  to  us  to 
move  about  after  having  been  so  shut  in  by  the 
weather.  Tet  there  certainly  was  nothing  very  charm- 
ing in  our  walk ;  and  if  it  had  been  an  English  town, 
instead  of  a  Swiss  one,  which  we  were  exploring,  I 
might  have  said  it  was  very  disagreeable.  We  wan- 
dered about  through  wet,  dirty,  narrow  streets,  and 
in  the  poorest  part  of  the  town;  sometimes  passing 
through  an  archway,  and  finding  ourselves  outside  the 
walk,  and  then  m^ng  our  way  in  again,  and  taking 
A  wrong  turn,  and  having  to  go  back  But  it  was  all 
Teiy  amusing.  The  windows  at  the  tops  of  the  houses 
bare  roo&  over  them,  which  nearly  meet  across  the 
narrow  streets.  They  reminded  me  of  broad-brimmed 
hats,  aod  I  could  almost  have  fancied  that  the  houses 
meant  to  take  them  ofi^  and  say,  ^'how  d*ye  do"  to 
each  other.  Lucerne  is  a  much  older-looking  place 
than  Zurich,  and  much  more  quaint  and  strange.  It 
has  scarcely  half  as  many  inhabitants,  and  there  are  no 
great  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  place.  In  one 
street,  when  it  was  growing  quite  dusk,  we  stumbled 
upon  a  set  of  men,  up  in  a  comer,  near  an  old  tower, 
who  were  being  drilled  aa  soldieis,  m  the  drollest  way 
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possible;  whilst  lihe  officer  or  seijeant  was  ordering 
them  about,  in  a  broad  kind  of  German,  which  sounded 
exactly  like  the  noise  made  when  the  figures  called 
Punch  and  Judy  are  exhibited  in  the  streets  in  England. 
The  river  Reuss  flows  into  the  lake  at  the  southern 
end,  and  issues  out  of  it  again  at  Lucerne,  so  as  to 
divide  the  town.  The  bridges  built  over  it,  and  over  a 
narrow  part  of  the  lake,  near  our  hotel,  are  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  about  the  place ;  they  are  so 
old,  and  so  odd,  made  of  wood,  and  having  roofe  over 
them  something  like  the  roo&  x>f  bams.  There  are 
others  which  are  open. 

The  bridge  over  the  Reuss  is  very  long,  and  in  the 
roof  are  placed  seventy-seven  curious  old  pictures,  some 
of  which  represent  the  history  of  "William  Tell,  who  is 
quite  the  celebrated  person  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  lived  about  the 
time  of  our  Edward  the  Second.  Switzerland  was  then 
subject  to  an  Austrian  prince,  called  Albert  of  Hape- 
burg,  who  had  been  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany.  Hie 
Austrians  treated  the  Swiss  very  badly,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly haughty  to  them.  Gessler,  one  of  the  Aus- 
trian governors,  who  was  living  in  the  town  of  Altor^ 
near  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  was  es- 
pecially tyrannical  Amongst  other  insulting  actions, 
he  put  up  his  hat  in  the  market-place,  and  told  all  the 
people  to  bow  to  it  William  Tell  refused  to  do  this, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  in  consequence,  and  brought 
before  the  governor.  He  was  a  very  skilful  marks- 
man, and  could  shoot  wonderfully  well  with  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  this  Gessler  knew ;  and  to  punish  him  for 
what  he  declared  to  be  a  want  of  respect,  he  made 
Toll's  little  boy  stand  at  a  great  distance,  with  tm  apple 
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on  hk  head,  and  ordered  his  fiither  to  hit  the  apple. 
One  migfat  imagine  it  impossible  to  do  such  a  thing ;  a 
fiither  would  naturally  be  so  very  much  afraid  <^  in- 
jniing  his  child ;  but,  as  an  old  writer,  who  tells  the 
story,  says,  "  God  was  with  Tell,"  and  he  succeeded. 
Gesler  was  stall  determined  upon  TelUs  ruin,  and  de- 
termined to  find  some  cause  of  complamt  Having 
perceiyed  another  arrow  in  his  quiver,  he  inquired  for 
what  use  it  was  intended.  Tell  hesitated  to  reply ;  but 
file  deceitful  governor  assured  him  that  whatever  it 
might  be  meant  for,  his  life  should  be  safe.  ^'  Had  I 
hit  my  child,**  replied  Tell,  "  the  second  arrow  was  for 
thee ;  and  be  sure  I  should  not  have  miased  my  mark 
a  second  time.**  Gessler,  in  fear  and  rage  at  this  bold 
answer,  exdaimed,  **  Tell,  I  have  promised  thee  life,  but 
thou  shalt  pass  it  in  a  dungeon."  A  boat  was  instantly 
made  ready,  and  Gessler  prepared  to  convey  Tell  across 
the  lake  to  a  prison  in  a  neighbouring  canton.  But  a 
storm  arose,  and  all  were  in  great  danger.  Tell  was  as 
skilful  in  directing  a  boat  as  in  aiming  at  a  mark ;  and 
Geasler,  much  against  his  inclination,  was  obliged  to 
give  orders  that  the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound 
should  be  un&stened,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
guide  the  vessel  They  reached  the  foot  of  a  huge  diff ; 
the  only  possible  landing>place  for  a  great  distance. 
T^  seized  his  cross-bow,  and  with  a  great  effort,  leapt 
on  shore,  and  left  the  boat  to  struggle  on  its  way.  It 
escaped  the  perils  of  the  waves,  and  Gessler  landed  in 
safety.  But  Tell's  revenge  was  not  satisfied.  He  hid 
himself  amongst  some  trees,  on  a  bank  by  which  Gess- 
ler was  to  pass,  and  as  he  approached,  once  more  drew 
his  bow,  and  shot  his  enemy  dead. 

TeU  is  looked  upon  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Swiss; 
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for  after  this  ihere  was  a  general  insuRectioii,  and  in 
the  end  Switzerland  became  an  independent  country; 
but  one  cannot  think  that  TelPs  action  was  allowable, 
however  he  may  have  excused  it  to  himsell 

I  have  mentioned  the  Righi,  as  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain close  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne ;  but  there  is  another 
still  more  so,  which  has  a  strange  name,  and  a  strange 
story  attached  to  it  It  is  Mount  Pilatus.  I  can  see  it 
from  the  window  of  my  bed-room,  with  its  jagged  peaks, 
and  steep  stony  sides.  The  Swiss  have  a  dread  of  this 
mountain,  on  account  of  its  fearful  name ;  for  they  say 
it  was  so  called  from  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  who 
condemned  our  Blessed  Lord  to  death.  It  is  true  that 
Pilate  was  banished  from  Judea,  and  lived  for  a  time  in 
France ;  and  the  story  that  has  been  told  for  ages,  adds, 
that  he  wandered  about  amongst  the  rocky  hills  in 
agony  and  despair,  and  at  length  threw  himself  from 
the  summit  of  Pilatus,  into  a  deep  lake  below,  and  per- 
ished for  ever.  The  peasants  believe  that  his  spirit  still 
haunts  the  spot,  and  is  to  be  seen  amidst  the  mists  and 
storms  which  sweep  over  the  dreary  mountain. 

To-day  (Friday),  we  have  approached  rather  nearer 
to  Mount  Pilatus,  though  not  in  a  very  satis&ctory  way. 
We  had  rain  till  five  o'clock,  but  tJien  it  cleaied  up, 
and  some  of  us  contrived  to  have  a  tolerably  long  walk. 
If  I  had  been  told  before  I  set  out  what  it  was  to  be 
like,  I  should  have  said,  probably,  that  I  would  not  at- 
tempt it,  but  we  were  led  on  by  degrees.  We  crossed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  first,  by  one  of  the  old 
bridges,  and  then  took  a  path  which  led  up  a  hill  above 
the  town ;  our  only  thought  being  to  go  as  high  as  we 
could.  And  so  we  did  ascend  certainly,  and  at  first 
very  easQy,  and  there  were  lovely  views  over  the  lake 
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ad  the  mountama,  to  make  us  forget  onr  fiitigae,  when- 
erer  we  stopped  to  take  breath.  But  the  path  was  dif- 
ferent as  we  went  on.  It  was  more  like  going  through 
a  mazBh,  in  some  places,  than  anything  else,  the  torrents 
of  nin  had  made  it  in  such  a  bad  state.  We  were  well 
eonieated,  however,  to  proceed,  for  we  were  out  of  sight 
of  Lueenie,  and  fancied  we  w^^  nearer  to  Mount  Fiia- 
tns.  At  last,  having  gone  a  considerable  distance,  and 
not  foeling  inclined  to  letom  by  the  same  path,  we  were 
forced  to  ask  our  way  of  some  men,  who  were  making 
a  kind  of  ditch,  or  drain,  directly  across  our  road.  The 
expreBfiion  of  their  faces  amused  me  extremely;  they 
were  evidently  so  surprised  at  seeing  two  ladies,  and  so 
Aoeked  at  the  sight  of  our  muddy  dresses,  which  they 
pmntfld  at,  as  if  to  ask  what  could  have  induced  us  to 
take  sadi  a  walk.  They  talked  wonderful  German,  but 
we  cai^t  a  word  here  and  there ;  and  one  of  them 
offered  to  show  us  the  way,  and  led  us  to  the  edge  of  a 
ynsrj  steqp,  grassy  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  was  a  cot- 
tage, but  with  no  sign  of  a  footpath.  This  hill  he  told 
us  we  woe  to  descend,  and  then  he  left  us.  It  was  a 
long  way  down,  rather  slippery,  and  very  wet,  but  we 
foimd  our  way  safely  to  the  bottom,  and  were  then  in 
a  straight  path  which  led  through  a  litUe  village,  ap- 
parently not  far  from  Mount  Pilatus.  I  say  apparently, 
because  in  a  mountainous  country,  one  is  continually 
deceived  about  distances.  Moimt  Pilatus  is  so  for  from 
Lucerne,  that  it  must  really  have  been  impossible  for  us 
to  have  walked  at  all  near  to  it,  but  it  is  so  immense 
that  it  looked  quite  dose.  We  had  a  most  lovely  view 
as  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  distant 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  were  purple 
with  the  stormy  clouds  around  them ;  but  the  sun  shone 
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oat  upon  the  gardeDs  and  trees  and  oottagee  of  the  yiI* 
lage  near  us,  and  upon  the  church  standing  above  it) 
the  bell  of  which  had  just  sounded  for  an  evening  aeiv 
vice.  There  were  signs  of  quietness,  and  plenty,  and 
peace,  in  the  village ;  and  above  it^  as  if  to  set  off  its 
cheerful  beauty,  rose  the  giim  peaks  of  Mount  Piliitiia» 
sharp,  grey,  and  stony,  so  that  no  nian,  one  should 
think,  would  venture  to  dimb  to  its  summit 

It  struck  me  very  much  to-day,  how  easily,  in  this 
country,  we  could  move  from  one  spot  to  another,  with- 
out fences  and  gates.  We  passed  in  our  walk  what 
looked  like  a  gentleman^s  garden,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
least  inclosed,  and  the  path  to  the  village  went  through 
it  So  it  is  with  the  cottages.  They  stand  in  little 
gardens ;  but  next  to  the  garden,  and  not  divided  from 
it  by  any  fence,  may  be  a  piece  of  pasture-land,  or  a 
plantation,  or  a  corn-field.    It  ail  seems  to  be  one. 

Saturday^  July  2d. — ^There  is  not  much  to  tdl 
you  of  our  day's  proceedings.  The  rain  has  still  been 
pursuing  us,  though  it  seemed  every  now  and  then  like- 
ly to  be  fine.  We  spent  the  morning  in-doors, — read- 
ing, and  writing,  and  drawing,— and  hoped  that  we 
should  have  a  bright  afternoon  to  enable  us  to  make  a 
little  excursion  part  of  the  way  down  the  lake,  in  a 
steam  vessel,  to  a  village  called  Beckenried,  and  from 
thence  in  a  carriage  to  Stanzstadt,  another  place  on  the 
lake.  There  the  steamer  was  to  take  us  up  again,  and 
we  were  {o  return  by  it  to  Lucerne. 

Though  it  had  been  raining  in  the  morning,  the 
weather  cleared  up  a  little  between  one  and  two  o'clock, 
and,  according  to  our  plan,  we  went  on  board  the 
steamer.  The  clouds,  however,  were  still  hanging  about 
the  mountains,  and  after  a  short  time  they  gathered 
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together  again^  and  the  rain  and  mist  continued  the 
whole  way  to  Beckenried.  I  could  not  help  laughing 
to  see  the  number  of  dripping  umbrellas,  as  we  sat 
upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel ;  for  there  were  several  per- 
sons in  the  same  plight  as  ourselves.  It  seemed  so  ab- 
surd that  we  should  all  have  come  out  to  see  the  views 
on  the  lake  at  such  an  unfortunate  moment 

Happily  our  voyage  was  short,  but  we  were  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  When  we  landed  at  Beckenried, 
we  fi>nnd  that  every  carriage  in  the  place  was  engaged, 
and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  remain  at  a  little  inn, 
till  the  next  steam  vessel  to  Lucerne  came  by — looking 
out  upon  some  cottages,  and  not  even  able  to  see  the 
ndghbouring  hills,  except  through  mists.  We  were  not 
there  above  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  weather  b^aa 
once  more  to  dear,  which,  however,  only  made  me  the 
more  sorry  that  we  could  not  have  a  carriage. 

We  had  lovely  views  on  our  way  back  till  just  at 
lasty  when  it  became  misty  and  rainy  again.  There  are 
great  mountains  all  round  the  lake,  and  at  each  turn 
there  is  something  new  to  look  at  in  their  position; 
whilst  every  cioud  that  passes  over  the  sky,  alters  their 
colour  by  making  them  darker  or  lighter.  They  are  to 
me  like  friends  whom  I  am  fond  o(  and  yet  whom  I  do 
not  thoroughly  know ;  I  am  always  learning  something 
new  about  them. 

I  have  called  this  lake  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  because 
it  is  generaDy  known  by  that  name ;  but  in  Switzerland 
it  is  termed  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons, — 
from  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Schwytz,  and 
Luoeme,  which  form  its  shores.  Its  shape  is  very  strag- 
gling. Perhaps  it  would  be  best  described  as  being 
thai  of  a  cross;  for  ^ere  are  two  branches  which  stretoh 
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oat  Iflce  the  anns  of  a  cross.  The  hills  shut  it  in  com- 
pletely. They  are  excessively  steep ;  in  some  parts  be- 
ing nothing  but  rocky  clifl^  which  come  close  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  These  cliflfe  are  the  bases  or  supports 
of  the  great  mountains,  but,  when  looking  at  them  near 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  cannot  be  seen ;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  true  idea  of  ihe  height  that  is 
above.  Even  the  height  of  the  rocky  cliffs  is  not  at 
first  understood.  I  think  that  which  gave  me  the  best 
idea  of  them  to-day,  was  looking  at  the  villages  and 
churches  below  them,  and  seeing  how  exceedingly  small 
they  were  in  comparison.  For  instance,  we  passed  a 
chuich  which  was  quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
and  yet  appeared  so  small  by  the  side  of  the  mountains, 
that  it  seemed  merely  like  a  model  of  a  building,  which 
could  be  taken  up  in  the  hand. 

We  returned  to  Lucerne  by  six  o'clock.  The  waters 
of  the  hike  had  risen  two  feet  above  their  usual  height 
before  we  set  off  this  afternoon ;  and  when  we  came 
back  the  flood  had  increased.  Some  parts  of  the  town 
can  scarcely  be  passed.  It  is  just  the  same  in  other 
places.  I  observed  grass  and  wild  flowers  peeping  out 
of  the  water,  at  one  of  the  villages  at  which  we  stopped 
this  afternoon,  and  looking  extremely  uncomfortable,  as 
]f  they  were  not  in  the  least  used  to  that  kind  of  water 
life. 

The  continual  rain  has  been  a  great  disappointment 
to  us  all,  especially  to  our  fiiends  who  left  us  at  Zurich. 
This  evening,  just  after  tea,  they  made  their  appea^ 
ance ;  the  bad  weather  having  compelled  them  to  giro 
up  their  expedition. 

A  great  many  English  people  are  staying  at  this 
hotel,  and  it  is  very  amuaing  to  observe  the  difference 
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Iwhreen  tfaem  and  foreigners.  At  a  table  d^6i6|  if 
Fiench  or  Germans  are  present,  there  is  a  never-oeasing 
eonrersadon  ;  but  to-day,  when  we  were  nearly  all  Eng^ 
Kah,  scarcely  any  one  ventured  to  say  a  word.  As  a 
natbn,  we  certainly  are  famous  for  being  shy  and  cold 
in  our  mannen,  and  I  am  afraid  it  does  not  make  us 
gienerail J  liked. 

Sunday^  August  dd, — ^We  have  been  spending  a 
quiet  Sunday.  Service  at  the  English  Chapel  was  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  six  in  the  evening.  The 
chapel,  I  am  told,  is  used  by  the  Swiss  Protestants  also, 
of  whom  there  are  about  180  in  the  town.  They  have 
their  service  in  the  hours  between  the  two  Bnghsh  ser- 
vices. The  building  is  in  a  strange  place,  in  a  court  in 
one  of  the  back  streets,  and  is  excessively  ugly  and 
poor-looking  both  within  and  without  Happily,  the 
prayers,  and  the  lessons,  and  the  psalms,  are  the  same 
every  where ;  and  their  beauty  and  comfort  is  peculiarly 
felt  idien  one  is  abroad.  We  had  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion also,  which  seems  to  be  generally  administered  once 
a  month  in  these  for^gn  chapels.  The  streets  leading 
to  the  chapel  were  nearly  impassable,  in  consequence  of 
the  overflowing  of  the  lake.  We  went  in  a  carriage  to 
church  this  morning,  but  in  the  evening  I  walked,  and 
really,  at  one  place,  thou^t  I  must  turn  back.  A 
plank  had  been  pUced  for  persons  to  cross  upon,  and  it 
was  half  under  water ;  and  I  was  completely  wet  before 
I  reached  the  chapel.  The  weather  was  dull  and  misty 
in  the  morning,  and  we  were  afraid  that  more  rain  was 
ctnning ;  but  when  we  returned  homtf  after  church,  the 
mountains  were  quite  bright,  and  the  lake  was  a  dazzling 
blue,  and  any  thing  more  lovely  I  never  saw.  I  sat  at 
the  window  in  the  afternoon,  looking  at  the  scane^  till 
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my  eyes  quite  ached.  The  change  since  yeBtetday  is 
quite  wonderful.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
might  he  something  like  the  difference  between  wlxat 
we  fancy  now  of  the  loveliness  of  another  world,  from 
the  faint  ideas  given  us  in  the  Bible,  and  what  it  really 
will  be.  Yesterday  I  thought  I  knew  something  of  tlie 
form  and  beauty  of  the  hUls,  but  to-day  I  discovered 
that  I  had  known  nothing;  and  the  lines  and  colours  of 
the  glorious  view  gave  me  a  feeling  of  delight  which.  X 
could  never  have  imagined  or  expected. 

I  came  back  from  church  in  the  evening  just  in  time 
to  see  what  I  have  often  heard  of,  but  never  quite  be- 
lieved to  be  real, — a  bright  pink  colour  on  the  summit 
of  the  distant  mountains ;  the  reflection  of  the  sunset  on 
the  snow.     Mount  Pilatus,  too,  was  entirely  pink  for  a 
few  moments,  though  the  colour  was  not  so  delicate,  as 
there  was  no  snow  upon  it    A  light  cloud  has  been 
resting  on  the  summit  all  day,  which  they  say  is  a  sign 
of  good  weather.     It  certainly  is  a  splendid  hill, — so 
very  steep  and  rugged  I    The  stories  about  it  were  so 
much  believed  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  it 
was  considered  so  dangerous  and  awful,  from  being,  as 
was  supposed,  haunted  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  mise- 
rable Pilate,  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  up  the 
mountain  without  the  permission  of  the  magistrates  of 
Lucerne.     To-morrow,  if  it  should  te  fine,  we  hope  to 
ascend  the  Righi,  and  sleep  at  an  hotel  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  that  we  may  be  in  readiness  to  see  the 
Bun  rise  the  next  morning.    The  view  from  the  height 
when  the  sun  first  appears,  is  said  to  be  most  beautiful- 
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— I  oould  not  resist  bringing  my  Jouraal,  though  I 
knew  I  should  not  have  much  time  to  write,  and  should 
probably  be  very  tired.  But  it  is  always  more  real  and 
satisCactoiy  to  put  down  what  one  sees  on  the  spot, 
beddes  being  extremely  amusing  afterwards  to  look  at 
the  actual  words  written,  and  remember  how  one  felt 
when  writing  them. 

We  hare  had  exquisite  weather  to-day,  bright  and 
not  too  warm,  and  are  really  not  much  fatigued,  though 
we  have  been  journeying  several  hours.  We  left  Lu- 
cerne in  a  carriage,  about  half-past  nine,  and  had  a  most 
lorely  drive,  by  the  side  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  to  a 
Tillage  called  Arth,  which  is  on  the  border  of  another 
lake, — ^the  Lake  of  Zug.  I  dare  say  we  enjoyed  the 
drive  particularly,  from  having  had  so  much  rain  and 
mist  lately,  but  every  thing  struck  us  as  looking 
eheerfiil  and  prosperous.  The  cottages  were  laige  and 
well  built,  and  very  odd  and  pretty,  with  their  deep 
overhanging  roo^  and  the  staircases  and  galleries  on 
the  outsides ;  and  there  were  beehives,  and  flowers,  and 
fruit  trees  belonging  to  them,  which  gave  an  idea  of 
plenty.  One  steep,  narrow  lane,  which  we  went 
through,  IS  celebrated  in  history,  for  it  is  the  place 
where  William  Tell  shot  Gessler.  The  banks  on  each 
side  are  very  high,  and  covered  with  trees  and  brush- 
wood. I  climbed  up  to  the  spot  where  Tell  is  said  to 
have  concealed  himself^  in  order  to  see  whether  a  person 
oould  easily  be  hidden  there :  but  I  cannot  say  I  felt 
much  sympathy  for  William  Tell,  in  spite  of  all  his 
bravery,  and  the  wrongs  which  the  Austrians  did  to  his 
country.  The  way  in  which  he  rid  himself  of  Gessler, 
was  undoubtedly  wicked  and  treacherous.    The  Swiss 
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Beem  to  have  been  so  delighted  at  having  gained  their 
liberty,  that  they  did  not  much  care  what  means  i^ere 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  they  have  built  a  little  chapel 
upon  the  spot  in  memory  of  the  deed. 

At  Arth  two  of  our  party  stopped  to  inquire  about 
ponies  to  take  us  to  the  mountain.  It  is  the  best  place 
for  procuring  them.  The  rest  of  us  went  on  to  another 
village,  Goldau,  where  the  steep  path  up  the  Righi 
begins.  The  neighbourhood  of  Arth  and  Goldau  has 
become  celebrated  from  a  most  dreadful  event  which 
took  place  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  must 
give  you  a  short  history  of  it,  from  an  account  written  at 
Uie  time.  It  will  make  you  understand  our  journey 
better.  A  great  mountain  called  the  Rossberg  stands 
very  near  to  Goldau.  It  is  formed  of  what  is  called 
pudding  stone,  which  is  not  like  solid  rock,  but  like  a 
number  of  round  stones  cemented  or  joined  together  by 
a  softer  substance.  The  Germans  call  it  nail  rock, 
because  there  are  knobs  upon  it,  which  they  say  look 
like  nail  heads.  You  wiU  understand,  I  think,  easily, 
that  this  kind  of  rock  is  very  likelv  to  crack,  as  it  is  not 
in  solid  masses ;  and  where  it  is  cracked,  the  rain  and 
the  springs  of  water  from  the  hills  penetrate  into  the 
crevices,  and  the  clay  which  the  rock  rests  upon  becomes 
moist  and  soft,  and  then  huge  pieces  fall  ofF.  The  land- 
slip in  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  caused  somewhat  in 
the  same  way;  only  there,  the  rocks  themselves  are 
more  solid  than  the  pudding  stone. 

In  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  1806,  alter 
a  very  rainy  summer,  an  enormous  landslip  took  place 
from  the  Rossberg.  Huge  fragments  of  rock  first  rolled 
down  from  the  mountain,  and  at  the  lower  part  the 
ground  seemed  every  whore  in  motion.      Soon  after- 
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watds  ao  immeiise  crack  was  seen  in  the  earth ;  it  grew 
kiger  and  larger,  the  pine  trees  of  the  forest  reeled,  birds 
Sew  away  screaming,  and  by-and-by  the  whole  side  of 
the  mountain  was  seen  to  glide  slowly  down  into  the 
ralley.     And  old  man,  who  had  often  said  that  some 
event  of  the  kind  was  likely  to  happen,  was  sitting 
quietly  in  his  cottage  smoking  his  pipe,  when  a  yonng 
man  came  running  by,  and  told  him  that  the  mountain 
was  falling.     The  old  man  rose  from  his  seat  and  looked 
ont,  but  came  back  m  the  hoose  again,  saying  '*  that  he 
had  time  to  fill  another  pipe;**    and  the  young  man 
left  him  and  mshed  off.    When,  after  a  time,  he  yen- 
tared  to  look  back,  he  saw  the  cottage  carried  off,  as 
the  ground  around  it  slid  away.     In  another  place,  just 
as  the  &mily  were  escaping,  the  house  in  which  Uiey 
li^ed  seemed  to  be  torn  up,  and  spim  round  and  round ; 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  two  children,  and  a 
senrant,  were  buried  in  the  ruins.    When  they  were 
taken  out,  the  servant's  thigh  was  broken ;  one  child 
was  80  ill  that  it  was  thought  she  could  not  live,  and  she 
was  blind  for  several  days,  and  was  always  afterwards 
subject  to  terrible  convulraon  fits ;  whilst  the  poor  mother 
was  found  dead  with  the  other  child  in  her  arms.    The 
quantity  of  mud  and  stones  which  fell  from  the  moun- 
tain was  so  great,  that  it  filled  up  the  end  of  a  lake  fire 
mileB  distant ;  and  the  waters  rose  so  as  to  sweep  away 
many  houses  with  their  inhabitants.    It  is  said  that  111 
houses  and  more  than  200  stables  and  chllets,  were 
buried  under  the  rocks;  and  more  than  460  human 
beings  perished,  besides  herds  of  cattle.    It  took  only 
about  five  minutes  entirely  to  destroy  a  village.    The 
people  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  hamlets  were 
roused  by  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  saw  a  vast  doudof 
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dust  in  tlie  distance ;  and  when  it  cleared  away,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  country  was  changed ;  villages, 
and  trees,  and  gardens,  and  palings,  were  all  gone ;  there 
was  nothing  but  a  wide  dreary  space  covered  with  rocks 
and  mud.  This  was  the  fiELte  of  the  first  village  of 
Goldau.  It  was  swept  quite  away,  and  buried  beneath 
a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  one  hundred  feet  high, 
and  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  bell  which  hung  in 
the  church-steeple,  and  which  was  found  about  a  mile 
off.  Another  village  has  since  been  built  on  the  same 
spot,  but  for  four  or  five  miles  around  there  is  a  waste 
tract  of  country,  covered  with  rocks  and  stones. 

It  was  at  Goldau  that  we  dined,  and  there  our  friends 
from  Arth  joined  us  with  the  ponies,  and  the  guides 
who  were  to  go  with  us  up  the  RighL  Part  of  the 
landslip  was  quite  dose  to  the  inn,  and  I  went  out  to 
look  at  it.  It  was  a  most  desolate  scene,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  wander  amongst  the  rocks  and  explore 
it  thoroughly  in  order  to  gain  a  true  idea  of  the  vast 
mischi^  caused  by  it 

After  our  dinner,  which  was  a  very  droll  one  and 
prepared  in  a  bed-room,  we  set  off  for  the  RighL  I 
must  tell  you  that  we  had  been  dose  under  it  in  coming 
from  Arth  to  Goldau ;  for  the  road  passed  between  the 
Lake  of  Zug  on  one  side,  and  the  mountain  on  the 
other ;  but  it  is  not  possible  in  such  cases  to  see  the  top 
of  a  hill.  The  side  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  pines,  or 
stands  out  in  immense  rocky  cli£&,  but  the  summit  is 
very  far  off,  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  as  it  were ; 
and  no  real  notion  of  the  height  can  be  obtained,  ex- 
cept by  an  actual  ascent 

One-  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  intended  to  walk 
up  the  Righi ;  but  the  rest  had  ponies  to  ride  on,  and 
there  was  a  guide  for  each  lady. 
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Oar  path  at  fust  was  tolerably  good;  not  very 
Iffotd,  but  smooth  and  easy,  and  ascending  gradually 
duongh  little  orchards  and  pasture-grounds,  with  cot- 
tages interspersed.  Large  rocks  also  were  strewn 
uound ;  for,  at  the  time  of  the  landslip,  the  force  with 
wbich  some  of  the  huge  masses  fell  from  the  Rossberg 
was  so  great,  that  it  actually  tossed  them  up  on  the 
ilope  of  the  opposite  mountain.  After  a  time  ^e  nar- 
row road  became  much  steeper,  and  I  felt  very  much  as 
if  I  should  fall  backwards;  but  the  ponies  went  on 
wonderfully,  not  merely  up  the  path,  but  oyer  stones 
which  paved  the  way,  and  made  it  just  like  a  stone 
staircase.  If  I  had  not  known  how  well  the  animals 
were  used  to  it,  I  should  have  been  much  frightened ; 
hot,  as  it  was,  we  went  on  pleasantly  by  the  side  of  a 
de^  narrow  hollow  in  the  mountain,  which  I  should 
describe  to  a  person  who  has  been  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
being  like  an  enormous  Shanklin  Chine.  After  ascending 
a  considerable  height,  we  all  stopped  to  rest  opposite  a 
littk  cottage,  where  we  were  offered  some  milk  for 
^refreshment.  A  lady  was  resting  there  likewise;  but 
ahe  was  going  up  in  a  very  different  way  from  ora- 
•dres,  for  she  was  carried  in  an  arm-chair  by  men. 
This  kind  of  traveUing  is  common  in  Switzerland,  in 
pl«M  wh^e  we  should  at  first  think  it  perfectly  impos- 
sible. About  half-way  up  we  left  off  ascending,  and 
seemed  to  go  deep  into  ^e  hill,  which  rose  up  on  each 
side,  green  and  smooth,  with  fir-trees  scattered  about, 
and  sometimes  a  rushing  torrent  pouring  down  the 
njiddle.  There  was  a  convent  very  high  up,  at  which 
three  or  four  monks  live  all  the  year  round ;  and  a 
strange,  lonely  home  it  must  be  in  the  winter,  though 
it  k)6ked  pleasant  enough  this  afternoon,  when  every 
2* 
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tiling  was  Bunny.  Several  buildings  were  near  it,  and 
a  church,  in  front  of  which  I  fancied  I  saw  one  of  the 
monks  walking.  The  church  is  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims,  for  it  is  considered  an  act  of  religion  to  make 
a  journey  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  stopping  to  say 
prayers  at  different  spots  called  stations.  Each  station 
is  marked  by  a  veiy  small  chapel,  within  which  are 
pictures,  representing  the  different  drcimistances  of  our 
Blessed  Lord's  sufferings.  The  church  is  surrounded 
by  several  buildings,  some  of  which  are  regular  inns, 
frequented  by  invalids,  who  are  recommended  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  the  mountain,  and  drink  goats*  whey ; 
the  others  are  more  like  common  public-houses,  and 
are  generally  occupied  by  the  pilgrims. 

We  saw  very  few  cattle.  The  guides  told  us  that 
they  were  kept  in  the  chalets  because  of  the  heat. 
The  wild  flowers  were  most  beautiful ;  there  were  a 
great  number  of  those  which  are  common  in  England, 
and,  in  addition,  we  observed  a  lovely  pink  flower,  a 
species  of  rhododendron,  sometimes  called  the  Alpine 
rose ;  besides  a  very  delicate  wild  pink,  fringed  at  the 
edge,  and  of  a  pale  lilac  colour.  The  rocks  and  trees, 
and  little  rushing  water&Us,  with  the  glorious  range  of 
mountains  which  we  saw  behind  us,  whenever  we 
turned  round,  made  a  scene  more  lovely  than  I  can 
hope  to  make  you  imagine. 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  summit,  the  trees  were 
more  scattered,  and  at  last  they  looked  quite  scorched 
from  exposure  to  the  winds  and  storms.  The  turi; 
however,  was  still  fresh  and  green,  and  the  path  good, 
and  not  so  steep  as  at  first  The  air,  too,  was  so  fresh, 
that  it  took  away  all  feeling  of  &tigue ;  and  I  was  less 
tired  when  I  dismounted  from  my  pony  at  the  do(»r  of 
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tin  botel,  after  a  ride  of  nine  miles,  whidi  I  think  had 
taken  ua  about  three  hours,  than  I  was  when  we  set  off 
from  OoldacL  A  number  of  people  had,  like  ourselves, 
ehosen  ihis  day  to  ascend  the  Righi,  though  thej  did 
not  all  oome  by  the  same  path. 

It  IS  a  place  which  almost  every  one  is  anxious  to 
▼iait  if  possible ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  all,  there 
are  two  hotels,  one  quite  at  the  top  and  the  other  a  lit- 
tle lower  down.  Our  rooms  were  ordered  before  our 
sirival,  which  is  fortunate,  or  we  might  not  have  been 
able  to  procure  them. 

We  are  at  the  hotel  on  the  summit,  a  hideous  square 
stone  house,  which  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  view 
if  any  thing  could ;  but  the  scene  is  so  wonderful  that 
I  have  scarcely  thought  of  any  thing  but  the  moun- 
tains.   We  ladies  have  a  small  room  with  three  beds 
in  it,  for  the  hotel  is  so  full  that  persons  are  not  allowed 
^  have  separate  rooms.    But  in  fact  no  one  thinks  of 
'eniaining  in  the  house.    We  were  all  standing  on  the 
^>  of  the  mountain  till  the  sun  went  down,  trying  to 
onderatand  what  we  were  looking  at     The  Lake  of 
Lnoerae  appeared  quite  near,  and  Zug  so  close  that  it 
'^emed  as  if  one  could  jump  from  the  rocky  side  of  the 
mountaiii  into  the  blue  waters  below ;  and  beyond  were 
tDiies  and  miles  of  country,  with  the  mountains  of  the 
Bkck  Forest,  in  Germany,  in  the  distance.    This  was 
one  view  ;  but  that  which  I  cared  most  to  look  at  was 
on  the  other  side,  where  mountain  rose  beyond  moun- 
tain, far  as  the  eye  could  see ;  and  sharp  peaks  of  snowy 
▼lutenew  stood  forth  against  the  sky,  and  could  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished  from  the  mists  which  gathered  round 
tbem.    We  watched  till  the  sun  set  without  a  doudy 
and  the  sky  over  the  white  mountains  became  a  pale 
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eiqnisite  pink ;  and  the  farther  hiUa  and  the  distaDt 
TallejB  grew  to  be  a  soft,  cold  grey,  and  then  we  thought 
it  time  to  go  in. 

It  was  veij  cold  here  even  to-night,  in  the  month  of 
July.  In  winter  it  must  be  almost  intolerable,  yet  peo- 
ple, I  am  told,  liye  at  the  hotel  all  the  year  round.  We 
have  had  a  very  different  scene  from  the  grand  quiet 
mountains  since  sunset ;  a  great  supper  in  the  '^  salon," 
for  as  many,  I  should  say,  as  sixty  persons,  with  dosed 
windows,  making  the  room  intensely  hot  And  such  a 
noise  and  confusion  I  I  longed  for  it  to  be  over,  and 
now  I  am  come  to  my  room  to  have  a  short  night's 
rest,  and  to  be  called  at  four  to-morrow  morning  to  see 
the  sun  rise.  The  number  of  people  one  meets  hero, 
the  guides  and  the  ponies,  the  calling,  and  talking,  and 
the  preparations  for  coffee,  tea,  and  supper,  and  all  that 
every  one  requires,  make  a  veiy  odd  medley ;  and  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  I  could  be  on  the 
top  of  the  Righi  alone,  or  at  least  with  very  few  people. 
But  of  course  one  must  take  the  enjoyment  one  has, 
and  be  thankful  for  it  Supper,  I  must  tell  you,  was 
like  a  regular  table  d'h6te  dinner ;  an  immense  num- 
ber of  dishes  being  handed  round,  which,  unless  one  is 
veiy  hungry,  always  make  it  a  long  and  wearisome  bu- 
siness; and  which  I  felt  to  be  even  less  agreeable  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
day. 


Lucerne  :  August  Qth. — ^I  am  quite  vexed,  in  look- 
ing at  what  I  wrote  the  night  before  last  at  the  Rigfaiy 
to  see  how  little  I  was  able  to  tell  about  it  But  it  is 
veiy  difficult  to  describe  clearly  what  one  sees;  and  I 
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v»  80  Teiy  nneomfovtable  that  night  with  a  bad  cold 
viiich  was  just  coming  on,  that  what  with  the  heat,  and 
the  Dense  of  the  supper-table,  I  was  quite  tired  out  and 
limost  iJL  As  to  sleep,  it  was  out  of  the  question,  I 
had  such  an  uncomfortable  bed,  and  was  so  restleas ;  so 
I  amnaed  myself  with  reading  part  of  the  night ;  and  a 
little  before  four  in  the  morning  a  hora  sounded  out- 
ode  the  house,  and  we  all  jumped  out  of  bed,  with  the 
notion—- fit  least,  I  know  I  had  it,— that  if  we  did  not 
niah  out  of  doors  directlj,  we  should  not  see  the  sun 
ne.  However,  there  was  not  really  any  reason  to  be 
in  such  a  huny.  We  had  a  little  time  to  dress,  and 
the  horn  was  only  intended  to  tell  us  to  make  haste. 
But,  the  moment  we  could,  we  wrapped  our  warm 
flhawk  round  ns  and  went  out 

It  was  a  cold,  wintry  scene.  All  the  country  lying 
Mow  us  grey  and  dim,  and  the  mountains  dreary 
though  very  grand,  and  the  snow  looking  colder  than 
^▼er  upon  Uieir  summits ;  whilst  the  wind  whistled  and 
Uew  as  if  it  had  been  a  November  day.  The  top  of  the 
hiU  was  crowded  with  people ;  and  the  appearance  we 
nuide  was  most  absurd.  One  gentleman  had  taken  a 
blanket  from  his  bed  and  wore  it  as  a  shawl ;  another 
W  seized  a  counterpane  for  the  same  purpose ;  a  French 
woman  appeared  with  her  night-cap  under  her  bonnet, 
tnd  a  Kttle  girl  who  was  with  her  exhibited  a  similar 
li«ad-dreBS.  It  was  clear  that  we  had  all  provided  our- 
wives  with  what  was  most  likely  to  be  warm  and  quickly 
put  on,  and  did  not  much  care  what  we  looked  like ; 
and  there  we  were  walking  up  and  down  in  the  wet 
grass,  or  standing  upon  a  raised  platform,  on  the  high- 
est point;  now  and  then  feeling  delighted  with  the  view, 
but  for  the  most  part,  I  am  afraid,  thinking  quite  as 
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much  of  the  bitter  wind,  and  the  oddity  of  our  appear- 
anoe,  as  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  around  us. 

There  was  a  red  tint  all  round  the  sky  for  a  long 
tiine,  and  then  it  grew  deeper  and  deeper  in  one  part, 
a&d  lines  of  crimson  were  seen,— though  not  over  the 

high  mountains,  for  ihey  lay  to  the  west  and  south, 

and  we  all  stood  watching  in  that  one  direction ;  and  at 
last,  ihe  sun  slowly  rose  above  ihe  lower  hills  in  the 
east,  and  the  peaks  of  the  opposite  mountains  stood  out 
dear  and  sharp  as  if  anrious  to  catch  the  first  ray  of  the 
morning  light  It  was  a  very  beautiful  sight;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  not  as  grand  as  I  had  expected. 
Whether  it  was  tiie  cold,  and  the  wind,  and  the  want 
of  rest  which  prevented  me  from  enjoying  it  properly,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  must  confess  I  was  disappointed-  I 
had  heard  that  a  sun-rise  from  the  Righi  would  be  so 
lovely,  that  I  suppose  I  expected  more  than  I  ought. 
The  most  beautifrd  sight  to  me  was  when  I  shut  out 
the  sun  itself;  by  putting  up  my  hand,  and  looked  at 
the  hills  alone.  They  were  seen  then  as  if  covered  with 
a  light  pink  haze  or  veil,  all  the  forms  marked  separate- 
ly, and  yet  the  whole  one  mass  of  soft,  bright  colour. 

Cold  though  it  was,  I  could  not  bear  to  go  in.  I 
longed  to  see  the  hills  green  and  the  lakes  blue  in  the 
sunshine ;  and  I  &ncied  that  it  would  soon  be  so.  But 
the  change  came  so  gradually  that  I  was  not  able  to 
wait  for  it ;  and  after  'staying  till  nearly  the  last,  we 
left  the  sunrise  and  went  in, — ^not  to  our  own  rooms, 
but  to  the  **  salon,"  to  have  hot  coffee.  What  other 
persons  did  afterwards  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  I 
know  that  I  went  to  bed  again  myself;  and  slept  tolerar 
bly  weU  tiU  eight  o'clock.  We  did  not  breakfast  till 
about  half-past  nine,  and  then  found  the  hotel  quite  de- 
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flerfed, — ^not  above  two  gentlemen  were  left ;  and  when 
we  asked  for  some  cold  meat,  we  were  told  that  it  had 
nearly  all  been  eaten.    We  spent  about  a  couple  <^ 
hours  on  the  mountain  after  breakfast    The  weather 
was  extremely  enjoyable,   delioiously  warm,  and  yet 
with  a  gentle,  refreshing  breeze.    To  look  around  us 
was  like  studying  a  living  map.    It  is  said  that  on  a 
dear  day,  the  country  can  be  seen  for  800  miles.    The 
Kg^  is  not  so  very  high,  compared  with  other  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland ;  it  is  only  5700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  whilst  there  are  many  which  are  more 
than  13,000,  and  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,  is  15,810 ;  but  the  Righi  stands  apart  by  it- 
sel^  and,  in  consequence,  a  better  view  can  be  obtained 
from  it     I  hoped  I  might  have  seen  Mont  Blanc,  but 
it  is  too  far  oflf  to  be  distinguished.    The  Righi  is  steep, 
or  what  is  termed  precipitous,  only  on  one  side ;  on  the 
other  it  is  more  like  a  sloping  down,  so  that  one  can 
walk  about  wherever  one  likes.    It  is  from  the  steep 
side  that  the  Lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug  are  seen  below, 
the  waters  appearing  to  touch  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain.   To  persons  accustomed  to  the  sea,  it  is  rather 
disappointing  to  see  a  lake  from  a  height, — ^there  is  such 
a  want  of  movement  and  sparkling  life  about  it    I 
missed  the  curling  of  the  waves  and  the  dashing  of  the 
white  foam  upon  the  beach.    It  was  like  the  sea  asleep, 
and  I  longed  to  waken  it    It  is  said  that  eleven  lakes 
can  be  seen  from  the  Righi,  but  the  greater  number 
are  so  small  and  so  distant  that  they  can  only  look  like 
pools. 

One  thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  struck 
me  as  very  different  from  England.  If  we  look  from  a 
lull  in  England  we  see  a  number  of  lines  and  squares 
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tormed  by  hedges  and  hedgerow  trees;  but  in  Switaseir- 
land,  as  there  are  no  hedges,  and  the  trees  are  geneir- 
aUy  fruit  trees,  planted  amongst  the  com,  and  in  the 
pasture-lands,  the  country  looks  as  if  it  were  divided 
into  patches,  and  marked  all  over  with  dots.  This 
makes  a  greater  difference  than  any  one  would  be  likely 
to  imagine  who  had  not  seen  it.  There  is  also  a  great 
sameness  in  the  large  fir-woods  which  cover  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  They  are  grand  and  solemn  from  their  extent 
and  their  dark  colour ;  but  I  should  be  sony  to  exchange 
our  variety  of  trees,— oaks  and  beeches,  elms  and  birches, 
ifec,  for  them.  All  the  time  we  were  sitting  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Righi,  there  were  clouds  floating  below  us, 
hiding  portions  of  the  country  ;  and  after  a  tame  they 
gathered  more  thickly,  and  before  we  set  off  on  our  re- 
turn to  Lucerne,  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  and  of 
the  mountain  itself  was  concealed  from  our  view. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  before  leaving  the 
Righi,  a  remarkable  appearance  sometimes  observed 
upon  its  summit,  and  indeed  not  unfrequentron  the  tops 
of  all  high  mountains.  It  occurs  when  a  mist  rises 
straight  up  from  the  valley  below  the  mountain,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun,  witliout  covering  the  summit 
At  such  times,  if  any  person  is  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  his  shadow  fjedls  upon  the  wall  ^of  mist,  and 
looks  of  an  enormous  size ;  and  this  has  given  rise  to 
the  notion  of  a  great  spectre  haunting  the  mountain. 

We  left  the  Righi  about  twelve  o^clock,  our  guides 
and  ponies  being  the  same  which  had  brought  us  up ; 
but  our  road  was  different,  for  we  intended  to  go  down 
to  Weggis,  a  little  village  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  and  then  retui'n  home  in  the  steam-packet, 
which  at  certain  hoiu«  crosses  the  lake  and  calls  for 
passengers  at  ihe  different  villages. 
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We  had  a  most  lovely  ride  the  whole  way.  If  I 
hadheen  qmte  well,  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 
The  path  led  us  down  the  steep  side  of  (he  mountain, 
and  we  rode  at  first  along  the  edge,  looking  down  upon 
the  masses  of  fir-trees  covering  the  hill,  with  the  Lake 
of  Lnceme,  as  it  seemed,  just  under  our  feet  Then 
aane  a  less  steep  part,  an  open  space,  with  green  tur^ 
and  rocks,  and  trees ;  and  after  that,  what  looked  to 
me  like  a  huge  landslip,  as  it  was  a  tract  of  ground 
scattered  all  over  with  enormous  rocks,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  difib ;  hut  I  did  not  learn  that  the  rocks  had 
eome  down  at  one  time,  as  in  the  landslip  from  the 
Roasberg.  About  seventy  years  ago,  however,  a  most 
carious  event  took  place  on  this  side  of  the  Highi, — 
not  a  £bJ1  of  rocks,  but  of  mud,  which  poured  down 
upon  the  village  of  W^gis  in  a  torrent,  destroyed  thirty 
houses,  and  covered  sixty  acres  of  good  land.  You 
may  remember  1  told  you  that  the  pudding  stone,  of 
which  the  rocks  are  formed,  rests  upon  day.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  springs  of  water  and  the  rain,  penetrating 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  at  last  reached  the  day  and 
softened  it ;  and  the  great  rocks  above  pressing  down 
upon  it,  squeezed  it  out,  as  it  were,  and  caused  it  to  flow 
like  a  flood  down  the  mountain.  It  is  only  surprising 
that  the  rocks  themsdves  did  not  fall  at  the  same  time. 
The  size  of  the  rocks  which  have  separated  from  the 
mountain,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
landslip :  but  I  thought  then,  as  I  did  before,  that  they 
did  not  look  so  grand,  because  they  seemed  made  up 
of  a  number  of  small  stones  and  clay,  which  I  fancied  I 
could  knock  to  pieces  if  I  chose  to  tiy.  We  went  quite 
through  two  huge  pieces,  which  were  covered  in  by  a 
third,  and  formed  a  cavern.     The  colour  is  very  rich, — 
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8  dark  reddish  brown,  whidi  mixes  very  weill  with  the 
green  of  the  trees  and  the  grass.    Our  road  was  worse 
to  look  back  upon  than  to  pass  over.    When  I  was 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  looked  back  upon 
the  steepness  of  the  cliff  above,  and  marked  the  spots 
where  I  had  been  only  a  short  time  before,  I  could  al- 
most have  doubted  the  fact, — ^it  seemed  so  impossible 
for  any  animal  to  find  its  way  along  such  a  nairow^ 
ledge.    But  our  ponies  went  the  whole  way  uncommon- 
ly well,  though  mine  was  particularly  fond  of  keeping^ 
dose  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  was  not  always 
pleasant    Some  particular  views  I  remember  especially. 
One  beautiful  bit  there  was,  with  a  tall  fir-tree  standing 
out  from  the  side  of  the  path,  and  a  tall  wooden  cross 
rising  up  near  it ;  and  all  around  the  enormous  walls  of 
red  cliffy  and  smooth  green  turf  and  trees,  with  the  bluo 
lake  seen  below,  and  mountains  in  the  distance.    It 
was  just  what  I  should  have  chosen  for  a  picture  if  I 
could  draw.    There  are  little  chapels,  or  stations,  on 
the  mountain  on  the  Weggis  side,  such  as  we  observed 
in  going  up  from  Goldau.     It  certainly  strikes  me  very 
much  in  travelling  abroad,  to  see  how  constantly  per- 
sons  are  reminded  of  sacred  things,  though  the  way  in 
which  it  is  done  may  not  always  please  one.    I  remem- 
ber the  other  day  remarking  a  building  which  had  a 
cross  formed  upon  the  roof  in  the  tiles,  and  L  H.  S.,  for 
the  name  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  with  the  date  of  the 
year,  1848. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the 
little  village  of  Weggis,  having  several  times  fancied 
ourselves  at  our  journey's  end,  when  we  were  really 
£ur  off.  The  descent  had  taken  us  about  two  hours  and 
a  half ;  the  latter  part  was  very  easy,  the  pathway  be- 
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t  mg  carried  amongst  pasture-lands  and  orchards,  and 
scattered  cottages,  forming  the  brightest,  prettiest  scenes 
poadble.  A  number  of  people  were  collected  at  Weggis, 
ill  intending  to  do  what  we  had  jast  done, — go  up  the 
mountain  to  see  the  sun  set  and  sun  rise ; — but  though 
I.had  had  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment,  I  was  glad  not  to 
he  amongst  them,  for  I  was  too  tired  and  unwell  to 
wish  for  any  thing  but  quietness ;  and  the  l^otel  at  Lu- 
eeme  was  much  more  channing  to  me  at  the  moment 
than  the  top  of  the  Righi.  On  inquiring  at  Weggis  for 
the  steamer  which  we  expected  to  call  there  at  half-past 
four,  we  found  that  it  would  not  arrive  till  seven,  and 
we  therefore  determined  to  take  a  boat  instead.  We 
waited  for  about  an  hour  firsts  and  had  our  dinner  at  a 
litde  inn,  so  dose  to  the  lake  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  was  quite  under  water,  owing  to  the  late  floods^ 
and  we  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  cross  the  en- 
trance-passage upon  planks.  The  row  back  to  Lucerne 
was  most  cool  and  pleasant,  but  pleasanter  than  all  was 
Che  rest  I  had  on  my  arrival,  in  my  own  room  at  the 
hotel,  which  seemed  quite  like  home. 

To-day  (Wednesday),  I  am  very  much  better,  and 
have  been  enjoying  an  excursion  towards  the  further 
end  of  the  lake,  to  a  spot  called  GrQtli,  celebrated  in 
Swiss  history  as  the  place  where,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
m  the  year  1307, — ^the  same  year  in  which  Edward  the 
Second  of  England  b^;an  to  reign, — ^three  of  the  friends 
of  William  Tell  met  to  arrange  plans  for  freeing  their 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians.  Our  ex- 
cnision  was  made  partly  in  a  steamer,  which  took  us  to 
a  village  called  Brunnen  ;  and  then  we  hired  a  boat  to 
carry  us  over  to  GrOtli.  It  seemed,  as  we  looked  across 
the  lake  from  Brunnen  to  the  green  spot  under  the 
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diff  to  which  we  were  going,  that  a  few  minutes  would 
bring  us  there ;  yet,  in  reality,  it  took  us  half  an  homr 
to  reach  it  GrOtli  is  a  green  bank  scattered  over  with 
trees  close  to  the  lake,  and  under  a  very  high  cliff.  A. 
little  Swiss  cottage  stands  upon  it,  with  a  small  garden 
round  it  The  spot  in  itself  is  almost  perfect, — ^lovely, 
peaceful,  and  sunny ;  but  the  view  from  it  is  enchant- 
ing. The  iQountains  are  higher  at  this  end  of  the  lake 
than  they  are  near  to  Lucerne,  and  the  cliffs  come  down 
to  the  water's  edge, — so  rugged  and  steep  that  it  is  a 
marvel  even  to  see  a  goat  climbing  amongst  them. 
Fir-trees  and  bright  creeping  plants  grow  in  the  crevices, 
and  soften  the  stem  hard  appearance  of  the  cliffs ;  and 
the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  lake  ripple  gently  at  their 
base,  whilst  just  above  tower  the  peaks  of  the  fiur  distant 
mountains. 

I  fancy  that  I  should  never  be  tired  of  rowing  upon 
the  lake  in  the  evenings ;  the  scenery  is  so  constantly 
changing.  To-night,  as  we  were  returning  home,  there 
were  four  different  views  to  be  seen,  by  merely  walking 
from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  either  of  which 
would  have  been  delightful.  It  was  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake,  when  there  are  branches  which  turn  off 
like  crossroads.  Looking  one  way,  towards  Lucerne, 
there  was  a  brilliant  sunset,  with  the  smooth  lake  re- 
flecting all  the  glorious  colours  of  the  sky ;  and  the 
town,  with  its  towers  and  buildings,  seen  dark  against 
it  Behind  us  were  grey  mountains,  and  snow  peaks,  a 
little  reddened  by  the  evening  light ;  and  a  long  reach 
of  the  lake  with  a  track  of  light  across  it 

On  the  left  were  mountains,  around  which  mists 
were  gathering;  whilst  above  them  was  a  mass  of 
douds,  most  brilliant  in  colour,  and  spreading  itself  out 
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in  the  form,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  of  a  huge  moDsier, 
mmmonrng  the  lesser  clouds  which  floated  near,  to  as> 
■rt  m  the  storm  that  was  soon  to  hurst ;  whilst  to  the 
ngbt  was  an  arm  of  the  lake,  shut  in  hy  lower  hiUs, 
cafan,  and  grey,  and  oold-looking,  as  if  it  would  soon  he 
ready  for  the  dark  night 

It  was  nearly  dusk  when  we  landed  at  Lucerne,  and 
made  our  way  across  planks  to  the  hotel  I  was 
amused  to  see  that  hefore  any  one  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  steam  yessel,  a  great  chest,  with  the  letters  of  the 
postroffioe  in  it,  was  carefully  landed ;  and  great  was 
the  surprise  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  see  one 
stranger,  very  boldly  and  ignorantly,  try  to  go  on  shore 
first  An  outcry  was  made  at  onoe,  and  a  man  foir 
k>wed  to  stop  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  wait  on  one 
ode,  in  due  order,  till  the  letters  had  gone  before. 

I  cannot  say  I  much  like  having  to  walk  upon 
planks  over  water,  in  a  crowd.  I  felt  to-night  as  we 
were  all  foUowing  and  passing  each  other  along  them, 
^hat  I  might,  with  the  least  push,  be  turned  into  the 
water,  and,  though  I  should  not  have  run  any  risk  of 
drowning,  I  should  certainly  have  been  uncommonly 
imcomfortable.  We  have  seen  some  strange  dresses  to- 
<hi7,  whilst  stopping  at  one  of  the  little  viUages  on  the 
Ue.  Each  canton  of  Switzerland  has  a  peculiar  style 
of  dress,  which  marks  the  inhabitants.  The  women  we 
notioed  this  afternoon  wore  black  caps,  with  standing- 
op  Mk  of  broad  black  net,  stiff  petticoats,  and  a  kind 
of  tig^t  waistcoat,  or  what  is  often  called  a  bodice,  with 
a  black  collar  round  the  neck.  At  the  two  comers  of 
&18  collar  behind  were  attached  two  silver  chains, 
which  were  brought  round  under  the  arms,  and  fastened 
to  the  fixmt  oomersof  the  collar  hy  two  brooches.    The 
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peasants  were  good-humoured,  honest^looldiig  peofde, 
and  seemed  quite  pleased  when  one  of  my  friends  be^an 
to  sketch  them. 

The  storm  we  saw  gathering  over  the  lake  is  at 
work  now,  for  there  are  oontinued  flashes  of  ligfatning^. 
I  only  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  had  weather 
again ;  for  some  of  our  party  are  intending  to  set  out 
once  more  on  an  expedition  amongst  the  mountaina^ 
which  will  probably  occupy  them  several  days. 

ThuTiday^  August  *lth, — Our  last  night  at  Lucerne ! 
but  there  is  not  much  to  tell  about  this  day's  proceed- 
ings, for  we  have  had  an  unfortunate  excunnon.  The 
mountain  party  set  out  on  their  journey  this  moming, 
and  I  and  another  of  my  friends  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  go  with  them  on  the  lake  as  far  as  they 
went,  and,  when  they  left  us,  proceed  by  ourselves  to 
FlQelen,  a  town  quite  at  the  extremity,  which  we  bad 
not  seen.  So  we  all  set  off  by  the  steamer,  at  two 
o'clock,  in  spite  of  a  thunder-cloud  which  was  hanging 
over  Mount  Pilatus. 

The  consequence  was  that  we  had  to  sit  on  deck  in 
a  pouring  rain,  and  with  thunder  and  hghtning  to 
startle  us,  and  saw  little  or  nothing.  We  parted  com- 
pany at  Brunnen,  the  town  we  were  at  yesterday. 
The  mountaineers  landed  there,  and  I  and  my  friend 
went  on  to  FlQelen ;  but  we  were  in  the  cabin  nearly 
tlie  whole  time.  On  returning  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  brave  the  weather  a  little,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing, if  possible,  a  glimpse  of  the  mountains ;  and  having 
only  one  pair  of  galoshes  between  us,  we  went  up  in  a 
most  disconsolate  mlinner,  each  in  turn,  to  stand  upon 
the  wet  deck,  and  persuade  ourselves,  if  we  could,  that 
we  were  seeing  something  worth  seeing.    But  I  cannot 
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«j  nradi  for  oar  saooeaB ;  though  I  did  nt  last  take 
pQSBeBslon  of  a  camp-etool,  and,  in  spite  of  the  nun, 
aettt  myself  upon  it,  with  a  detennination  that  I  would 
not  be  quite  disappointed.  Unfortunately  for  me,  mj 
example  was  followed  by  a  party  of  Gennaua,  or  SwisBi 
who  crowded  round  me  with  large  umbrellaB,  so  thai 
the  little  view  I  had  was  interrupted. 

By-and-by  the  wind  rose,  and  the  lake  grew  rough, 
— fio  rough  that  we  could  not  approach  the  little  villages 
on  the  shore, — but  passengers  came  off  to  the  steamer 
in  boats,  which  tossed  up  and  down  rather  fearfully. 
For  the  last  half  hour  of  our  voyage  the  rain  ceased, 
but  the  sky  looked  exceedingly  stormy,  and  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  bad  weather  again  to-morrow.  Altogether 
we  had  an  unfortunate  day,  yet  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  amusement  on  board  the  steamer,  with  the  numben 
d  people ;  and  I  always  feel  that  I  am  having  a  (xerman 
lesson  when  they  b^n  to  talk,  as  it  requires  all  my  at- 
tention to  understand  in  the  least  what  they  are  saying. 
The  lower  end  of  the  lake  by  FlQelen  must  be  most 
grand  in  fine  weather ;  the  mountains  crowding  around 
it,  and  lifting  their  grey  heads,  one  above  the  other,  in 
a  continual  and  wonderful  variety. 

That  verse  m  the  Psahns,  "•  The  strength  of  the 
hills  is  His  also,''  is  only  understood  well  in  a  countiy 
like  this.  Ordinary  hiUs  in  England,  or  what  we  call 
dowDs,  give  no  idea  of  mountains.  Thoy  are  soft,  and 
smooth,  and  peaceable-looking,  even  though  they  may 
be  steep  ;  but  these  lofby,  jagged  peaks  stand  up  as  if 
prepared  for  war.  Yet  grass  grows  on  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains higher  than  it  does  in  England.  The  Rigbi  is 
quite  green  at  the  top,  though  it  is  more  than  2000 
feet  higher  than  the  stony,  rugged  Snowdon, — ^the 
bigbest  mountain  in  Wales. 
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There  are  very  many  spots  of  interest  on  the  La^ie 
of  Lucerne,  and  another  fortnight,  with  fine  weather, 
could  be  spent  here  most  pleasantly.    Some  of  the  vil- 
lages are  particularly  pretty.     One  there  is,  called 
Qersau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Righi,  which,  with  a  small 
strip  of  land,  formed,  for  four  hundred  yean,  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  smallest. in  Europe.    The  village  ot 
Gersau  contains  eighty-two  cottages,  standing  on  green 
banks,  half-hidden  by  orchards,  and  surrounded  by  tlie 
precipices  of  the  Righi.    The  whole  extent  of  the  little 
state  was  not  above  four  or  five  miles.    I  have  read 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Gersau  were,  in  the  old  times, 
bondsmen  to  some  rich  lords,  and  obliged  to  labour  for 
them,  and  obey  them  almost  like  slaves ;  but  they  pur- 
chased their  freedom  by  working  hard  for  ten  years, 
and  saving  out  of  their  earnings  six  hundred  and  ninety 
poimds  weight  of  small  copper  coins,  termed  pfennings. 
They  had  their  own  courts  and  judges  to  try  criminals. 
The  gallows  on  which  ofienders  were  to  be  hung  is 
still  standing,  but  it  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  single 
instance  of  a  public  execution,  during  the  whole  time 
that  Gersau  was   an  independent  state.    It  is   now 
united  to  the  canton  of  Schwytz. 

Tell's  chapel  is  also  an  interesting  object ;  it  is  not 
very  fax  distant  from  GrQtli,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  We  saw  it,  the  other  day,  when  we  went  to 
GrQtli,  but  we  had  not  time  to  visit  it  The  chapel  is 
a  small  building,  close  to  the  water,  and  is  built  on  the 
spot  where  Tell  sprang  on  shore  out  of  the  boat,  as 
Gessler  was  taking  him  to  prison.  It  was  built  only 
thirty-one  years  after  Tell's  death,  in  memory  of  hk 
deliverance.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  persons  were 
present  during  its  erection,  who  had  known  Tell  per- 
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ionafly,  wbieh  u  a  very  strong  proof  that  the  atorieB 
told  of  his  life  are,  for  die  most  part,  trae.  A  Roman 
Cstfaolic  sefYioe  b  said  in  this  chapel,  and  a  sermon 
preadied  there  once  a  year,  on  the  Friday  after  Asco^ 
sioo  Day.  The  people  living  on  the  shores  of  the  hike 
attend  the  service,  and  form  a  procession  by  water, 
which  is,  I  should  think,  the  only  way  of  readiing  the 
q>ot,  afaice  the  chapel  is  built  on  a  kmd  of  shdf  or 
I^stfonn,  dose  under  an  enormous  c]i£ 


Lasghau:  Canton  cf  Bern,  August  Sth. — T  was 
very  sorry  to  leave  Lucerne  this  morning.  We  had 
heen  there  so  many  days  that  it  gave  one  quite  a  set- 
tM  home-feehng,  and  there  were  such  a  number  of 
^uSiful  places  whidi  we  had  not  visited,  that  it  was 
hnposaible  to  come  away  without  a  feeling  of  regret 
'^^  weather  was  threatening  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  indeed  there  was  rain  at  first ;  but  the  sun 
<anDe  out  brightly  afterwards,  and  put  us  quite  in  good 
sptrits ;  for  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  our  friends 
amoDgst  the  mountains,  who  are  not  likely  to  see  any 
thing,  or  do  any  thing,  but  get  very  wet  and  come  hox^ 
*gam,  if  the  weather  should  continue  bad. 

Our  journey  has  been  very  pleasant  We  set  off 
about  half-past  ten,  in  a  carriage,  with  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  a  driver  who  has  engaged  to  take  us  all  the  way  to 
Ihtm.  We  have  not  been  travelling  amongst  the 
moimtains,  and  have  only  seen  one  or  two  in  the  dis- 
tance, rising  up  like  great  walls.  I  do  not  remember 
id  have  observed  any  jagged  peaks,  such  as  surround 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  But  there  has  been  nothing  like 
flat  eoontiy,  and  in  England  we  should  call  it  exoeed- 
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ingly  hilly  and  very  pretty.  The  road,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  waa  carried  along  the  banks  of  a  swift 
rushing  torrent, — the  Emme,  which  we  crossed  continu- 
ally by  covered  wooden  bridges. 

They  are  curious  things  to  pass  over.  The  planks 
shake  a  great  deal,  and  some  are  often  quite  loose,  and 
at  first  one  cannot  fancy  them  entirely  safe,  and  able  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  heavy  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
horses ;  but  one  becomes  accustomed  to  it  after  a  time. 

1  found  myself  on  one  to-night  after  I  had  been  asleep 
for  a  little  while,  dreaming  of  Bonchurch,  and  of  some- 
thing about  giving  away  prizes  at  the  school ;  and  the 
noise  which  woke  me  was  the  triunpling  of  the  horses' 
feet  on  the  wooden  floor  of  the  bridge.    It  was  a  strange 
feeling  to  be  brought  back  suddenly  to  Switzerland. 
Afterwards,  I  was  rather  more  unpleasantly  roused,  for 
we  came  to  a  part  of  the  road,  close  to  the  river,  where 
the  bank  had  fallen  away,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
violent  rains,  and  there  was  barely  room  for  the  carriage 
to  get  by.     I  was  not  on  the  side  near  the  river,  so  that 
I  could  not  see  how  dangerous  it  was,  but  I  knew  quite 
enough  to  prevent  me  from  dreaming  any  more.     It 
was  growing  dusk  then,  but  we  had  a  lovely  moon  to 
light  us  to  Langnau,  where  we  arrived  about  nine  o'clock 
We  thought  we  had  reached  it  long  before  we  really 
had,  for  the  cottages  we  passed  were  so  laige,  and  there  , 
were  so  many  of  them,  that  we  fancied  again  and  again 
we  must  be  coming  to  a  great  town. 

This  part  of  the  country— the  valley  of  the  Emme, 
or  the  Emmenthal,  as  it  is  called  (*'  thai  "  meaning  a 
valley) — ^is  particularly  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
rich  and  prosperous.  The  cottages  are  as  large  again 
as  those  near  to  Lucerne,  and  the  roo&  project  over 
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leeper  than  ever.  The  whole  valley  is  famoiv 
quantity  of  cheese  made  in  it  At  a  little  vil- 
atlibuch,  where  we  stopped  to  dine  in  the  mid- 
;he  day,  I  saw  a  large  white  house,  with  smart 
linds,  and  a  garden  with  flower  beds,  quite  dif- 
rom  the  ordinaiy  cottages,  and  was  told  that  it 
^  to  a  cheese  merchant  Milk  and  cream,  and 
md  cheese,  must  indeed  be  plentiful  in  these  rich 
lands.  Honey,  too,  we  find  particularly  good. 
iU  is  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  a  little  ooun- 
n,-— or  rather,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  call  it  a  large 
;  the  largest  in  the  valley.  The  hotel  at  which 
to  sleep  to-night  is  a  regular  Swiss  country  inn, 
f  as  grand  as  the  great  hotels  at  Zurich  and  Lu- 
»ut  very  much  more  amusing.  When  we  drove 
^e  door  this  evening,  out  came  three  or  four  girls 
in  the  fashion  of  the  canton,  with  beautifully 
ight-fitting,  white  habit^irts  up  to  their  throats, 
ive&  down  to  the  elbow ;  black  collars,  and  bedi- 
med by  silver  chains  and  brooches,  such  as  I  de- 
yesterday.  One  answered  our  inquiries  about 
ms  we  wanted,  and  the  others  took  our  luggage ; 
en  they  led  the  way  up  some  steps,  and  along 
L  gallery,  both  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and 
second  flight  of  steps,  and  another  little  gallery, 
came  to  a  door  leading  into  a  passage  by  our 
ms,  which  are  small,  and  not  very  splendidly 
sd,  but  quite  comfortable  enough.  The  manners 
rirls  delighted  me,  they  were  so  extremely  gentle 
il ;  and  their  voices  were  so  sweet  it  was  quite  a 
3  to  hear  them  speak.  They  are  the  landlord's 
jra.  We  had  our  tea  in  the  "  salon,"  where  we 
nly  two  or  three  English  gentlemen.   Inhere  axe  an 
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immenae  number  of  Eng&h  tnTdlen  in  Switii 
and  it  seems  natural  to  meet  them  ereiy  wh< 
really  heard  much  more  Eb^ish  spoken  al  Um 
d'h6te  at  Lucerne,  than  I  did  French  or  Gennan. 
Though  this  part  of  Switzerland  looks  rery  p 
ou8  and  as  if  the  people  were  very  well  off^  yet  w 
a  great  many  beggars.  As  a  nation  the  Swiss  aj 
to  be  fond  of  money,  and  not  always  strictly  hoi 
their  dealings  with  travellers.  The  chaiges  at  tb 
are  sometimes  disgraceful.  To-day  we  asked  at  i 
country  inn  for  a  roll  or  a  piece  of  cakeu  A  f 
brought  out  two  thin  cakes,  something  between  I 
and  plum-cake,  and  not  much  larger  than  En^^ish 
and  then  told  us  we  were  to  give  as  much  as  ( 
pence  for  them. 


Thuh  :  JSTotel  Belle  Vue.  Canton  of  Bern^  A 
0/A. — We  made  but  a  short  journey  this  morning 
Langnau  to  Thun  ;  leaving  Langnau  with  a  very 
ant  remembrance  of  the  country  inn.  It  was  an 
fix)m  being  unlike  a  common  hotel ;  and  the  nei 
of  the  house,  and  the  attention  of  the  people,  mn 
particularly  comfortable.  We  had  a  little  conven 
with  one  of  the  young  girls  in  the  morning.  Sb 
us  that  she  had  been  sent  away  from  home  on  pu 
to  learn  French.  It  is  quite  necessaiy  for  peiso 
these  Swiss  hotels,  which  are  so  frequented  by  t 
lers,  to  be  able  to  speak  something  besides  Gen 
and  French  is  a  language  of  which  almost  ever 
abroad  is  likely  to  know  something ;  so  I  dare  sa, 
young  Swiss  girl  is  a  very  useful  person  in  her  fa 
house. 


TOWV   Ol*  THUN.  Si 

Hie  driTe  fixnn  Langnau  was  extremely  pleaaanty 
vay  moefa  like  what  it  was  yesterday.  The  cottages  still 
eoctinaed  laige,  and  I  remarked  that  a  great  many  had 
oorered  ways,  or  sloping  bridges,  leading  from  the  gromid 
to  s  door  in  the  roof;  so  that  carts  could  get  quite  to  a 
ierel  vith  the  top  of  the  house.  This  must  be  because 
tbe  roofs  are  deep^  and  have  lofts  and  store  places  in 
them,  and  by  this  means  heavy  goods  can  be  brought 
vp  sod  taken  away  without  the  labour  of  carrying  them 
19  and  down  steps. 

The  town  of  Tliun  is  not  built  on  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
tt  1  used  to  imagine,  but  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
nale,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Aar. 

Ihere  are  no  mountains  quite  dose  to  it,  but  only  a 
^e  yalley,  with  scattered  trees,  and  beyond  that  the 
v*Il  of  giant  hills  rises  up  into  the  clouds.  As  yet  I 
«Mmot  say  very  truly  what  they  are  like,  for  mists  were 
ooveiing  them  when  we  arrived  in  the  morning,  and 
utt  evemng  it  has  rained  almost  incessantly.  I  went 
ont  howevw  for  a  little  while  about  six  o'clock,  when 
'^  a  short  time  the  weather  cleared,  and  saw  something 
^  t^  town.  It  struck  me  as  odd  but  interesting.  I 
inade  my  way  first  up  some  narrow  steep  streets  to  the 
<^iudi,  which  stands  on  a  high  hill  just  above  the  town. 
"^  riew  from  the  churchyard  over  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
^  the  Alps  beyond,  is  most  splendid ;  but  the  weather 
^^  very  much  against  my  seeing  it  properly.  The 
church  itself  is  extremely  ugly,  and  sadly  de&ced, — 
^  the  organ  placed  at  the  east  end  instead  of  the 
^tar.  It  is  a  Lutheran  chureh,  for  Thun  is  in  the  Pro- 
Mutant  canton  of  Bern.  From  the  church  I  went  down 
*^e  covered  stairs  to  a  little  six-sided  building,  where 
P^O[de  were  taking  shelter  from  the  rain ;  and  from 
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thenoe  there  was  aDother  flight  of  steps,  one  of  the 
strangest  I  ever  saw,  though  I  am  so  well  accustomed 
to  the  ninety-nine  steps  in  our  own  village.     These  Thun 
steps  were  wide  and  shallow,  leading,  still  under  cover, 
firom  the  steep  hill  on  whidi  the  church  stands,  quite 
down  into  the  street    Of  course  I  descended,  for  it  is 
always   amusing  to  explore  these  odd  ways.      The 
streets  were  as  uncommon  as  the  long,  covered  flights 
of  steps ;  the  walking  path  at  the  side  of  the  street 
being  raised  in  some  parts  a  great  deal  higher  than  the 
road,  and  in  othere  carried  under  old,  worn,  curiously- 
shaped  arches.    The  greater  part  of  the  town,  indeed, 
seemed  built  with  streets  under  arches.    The  streets 
themselves  are  narrow,  and  the  shops  poor.     I  was 
amused  to  see  an  old  woman  in  an  open  shop,  or  one 
which  had  no  glass  window,  seated  upon  the  board  on 
which  her  goods  were  placed,  with  her  feet  resting  on  a 
bench  in  the  street,  and  reading  a  newspaper  as  quietly 
as  if  there  had  not  been  a  single  person  near. 

The  river  Aar  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  tovm, 
and  I  went  over  it  upon  a  covered  bridge,  and  walked 
some  way  on  the  other  side,  in  an  incessant  rain,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  return  by  another  bridge  nearly  opposite 
our  hotel.  But  the  bridge  was  shut  up,  and  no  one 
could  pass  without  permission ;  so  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  make  my  way  back  to  the  hotel  through 
the  dirty  streets. 

On  my  return  I  found  that  we  were  to  drink  tea 
out ;  quite  a  strange  event  it  seemed  to  us  who  had 
been  travelling  about,  scarcely  knowing  any  one  I  Our 
visit  was  not  to  be  at  any  great  distance,  only  at  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  same  hotel ;  yet  it  was  in  another 
house,  for  in  fact  there  are  four  houses  in  a  garden)  all 
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hdoDffBg  to  ihe  same  estabHsbment  When  we  arrived 
Hm  morning,  the  hotel  was  very  foil,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  pat  up  with  any  thing  we  oouid  get ;  so  we 
were  sent  to  a  building  called  the  Baths, — a  small  house 
vith  baths  in  it,  where  the  servants  dine,  and  where 
th€fe  are  ako  two  little  bed-rooms,  which  were  very 
comfortable,  and  suited  us  tolerably  welL   • 

The  inconvenient  part  of  the  arrangement  is,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  have  our  meals  at  one  of  the  other 
booses ;  >uid,  the  garden  being  extremely  wet,  we  live 
rather  the  life  of  ducks,  paddling  about  in  a  pond.  But 
the  pec^le  of  the  hotel  seem  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
oouse,  and  we  walk  under  the  dripping  trees,  or,  what 
is  just  as  frequent,  under  a  heavy  shower,  without  our 
bonnets  and  with  urobrelhis  over  our  heads,  and  no  one 
seems  to  suppose  it  can  be  disagreeable.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  objection  we  can  make  to  the  hotel ; 
every  thing  else  is  very  comfortable,  and  the  people  are 
eitremely  civil.  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  know  that 
one  might  be  worse  off,  and  I  was  quite  contented  with 
our  rooms  at  the  Baths,  after  observing  an  unfortunate 
Isdy  this  evening  seated  upon  her  trunks  before  the 
door  of  the  principal  building,  discoursing  with  the  land- 
lord, and  apparently  very  doubtful  whether  she  could 
find  any  accommodation  at  alL 

Sunday^  August  lOth. — ^Rain  again  to-day!  I 
really  b^in  to  fear  we  shall  have  no  fine  weather ;  and 
the  accounts  we  have  of  the  state  of  the  country  from 
the  floods,  are  quite  sad.  We  have  been  forming  a 
plan  for  our  future  journey,  but  it  is  entirely  put  a  stop 
to,  as  the  road  through  the  valley  we  were  to  pass — ^the 
Simmenthal — is  entirely  broken  up. 

I  cannot  say  I  know  much  more  of  Thnn  to-night 
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than  I  did  last  night.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  I  shall 
have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  the  day,  there  was 
snch  a  particularly  nice  service  in  a  little  chapel  in  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  hotel.  The  chapel  was  by  far 
the  best  I  have  seen  since  I  came  abroad,  and  there  was 
some  very  tolerable  singing,  and  full  service  twice,  with 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  all  connected  with  the 
church  was  quiet  and  peaceful ;  which  I  cannot  say  was 
the  case  in  that  back  court  in  Lucerne,  where  we  went 
last  Sunday.  There,  when  the  door  was  opened,  a 
number  of  idle  noisy  children  were  both  to  be  seen  and 
heard ;  but  here,  there  were  trees  all  around,  and  a 
green  bank  sloping  down  in  fipont,  and  a  beautiful  view 
lieyond,  over  the  river  to  the  mountains.  If  it  had 
teen  a  fine  day,  it  would  have  been  delightful ;  as  it 
was  we  were  kept,  I  dare  say,  twenty  minutes,  watch- 
ing for  the  rain  to  cease,  and  not  daring  to  venture  out, 
though  we  had  umbrellas,  because  it  poured  in  such 
torrents.  When  at  last  we  did  go,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  shelter  half  way,  though  the  distance  to  the  hotel 
was  a  mere  nothing. 

AfUr  tea,  however,  we  managed  to  go  as  far  as  the 
hill  on  which  the  church  stands.  There  is  a  castle  on 
the  same  hill  still  higher,  a  desolate-looking  building, 
seven  hundred  years  old,  consisting  of  a  high,  thick, 
square  tower,  with  a  little  turret  at  each  end ;  but  there 
is  a  beautiful  view  from  it,  and  it  looks  very  well  from 
the  town.  I  had  an  amusing  little  business  to  manage 
when  I  came  home,  which  I  shall  tell  you,  not  because 
it  was  of  the  least  importance,  but  merely  because  it 
was  unlike  what  would  occur  in  £ngland. 

Lady  H sent  for  her  maid,  but  she  was  not  tc 

be  found,  and  we  were  told  she  was  at  the  other  housa 
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I  had  my  bonnet  on,  and  therefore  offered  to  go  and 
look  for  her,  as  it  was  rather  late,  and  I  knew  she  was 
wanted.  The  first  person  I  met  in  the  garden  was  a 
maid-9er?ant  carrying  some  soup.  I  stopped  her,  and 
made  her  rather  a  long  speech  in  French,  telling  her 
that  the  lady  of  Number  30, — which  was  the  only  way 

I  could  describe  Lrfidy  H ,  30  being  the  number 

marked  on  her  bed-room, — ^wanted  her  maid,  and  I 
wished  to  know  where  I  could  find  her.  The  giri  lis- 
tened Teiy  patiently,  and  then,  with  a  helpless  kind  of 
smile,  made  me  understand  that  she  did  not  compre- 
hend a  word  I  had  been  saying.  I  began  then  in  Ger- 
man, Teiy  odd  German,  made  up  of  the  few  words  I 
could  remember,  and  put  together,  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
a  remarkable  way ;  and  the  end  of  that  speech  was, 
that  the  girl  agreed  with  me  that  I  had  better  go  and 
speak  to  one  of  the  waiters.  On  I  went  into  the  housey 
where  there  was  a  table  d*h6te  going  on  in  the  salon, 
and  where  I  saw,  through  an  open  door  opposite,  sev- 
eral men-cooks,  with  white  caps  on  their  heads,  rushing 
about  with  pans  and  prongs,  preparing  the  different 
dishes.  I  stopped  a  boy  who  was  crossing  the  hall,  and 
told  him  I  wanted  to  see  a  waiter ;  and  a  minute  after- 
wards a  waiter  came  out  from  the  ''salon,"  heard  me 
very  civilly,  and  sent  a  message  by  another  man  to  tell 
the  lady's  maid  of  Number  30,  that  she  was  wanted. 
But  the  lady's  maid  was  gone ;  her  door  was  shut,  and 
no  one  knew  where  she  was.  I  felt  very  helpless;  and 
humbly  inquired  where  she  was  likely  to  be ;  but  the 
only  answer  I  received  was,  ''  Out  in  the  garden,  per- 
haps, listening  to  the  music,"  for,  according  to  foreign 
custom,  there  was  a  band  playing  during  the  time  of 
supper.  I  did  not  much  fancy  wandering  about  in  the 
3* 
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garden  to  look  for  her ;  but  it  struck  me  that  she  might 
possibly  be  gone  to  the  house  where  our  friends  are 
staying,  as  I  knew  that  their  maid  was  an  acquaintance 
of  hers.  So  I  made  my  way  across  the  garden  again 
to  the  third  house ;  still  my  search  was  in  vain  ;  but  at 
last  some  one  suggested  that  probably  Number  80  was 
at  supper,  and  if  so,  I  had  better  look  for  her  at  the 
Baths, — ^the  very  place  I  had  set  out  from ;  and  once 
more  I  set  off  on  my  travels,  though  not  alone  this 
time,  for  it  was  really  too  late  to  be  going  about  by 
myself.  We  went  to  the  Baths,  opened  a  door  which 
we  supposed  to  be  the  supper  room,  and  there  certainly 
was  a  long  array  of  lady^s  maids  and  men-servants ; 
but  the  lady's  maids  appeared  all  alikey—dressed  in 
black  silk  gowns,  with  white  sleeves,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  one  from  the  other.  I  went  up  to  a 
German-looking  woman,  who  was  waiting  upon  them, 
and  thinking  I  would  be  quite  certain  of  doing  right, 
addressed  her  in  the  very  best  German  I  could  collect 
for  the  occasion,  feeling  quite  proud  of  my  sentence 
when  it  was  finished.  But  I  was  doomed  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. My  new  friend  gazed  at  me  vacantly,  suggested 
that  what  I  said  was  quite  incomprehensible,  and,  half 
laughing,  and  half  in  despair,  I  returned  to  French. 
Then  at  ]ast  there  was  a  call  made  for  Number  30,  and 
from  amongst  the  ranks  of  black  silk  gowns  and  white 
sleeves.  Number  80  stepped  forth,  having  been  enjoying 
her  supper  comfortably,  whilst  I  was  making  a  journey 
of  discovery  in  search  of  her. 

I  gave  my  message,  and  so  ended  my  busineaai  and 
80  also  ends  my  Journal  for  to-night 
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BsuNZy  August  11  (A. — ^We  left  Than  this  momiog 
at  half-past  eight,  inteDding  to  make  a  direct  journey  to 
Brienz,  but  we  have  not  quite  kept  to  our  first  arrange- 
ment The  Lake  of  Thun,  I  must  tell  you,  is  about  ten 
miles  long,  and  very  near  it  is  another  lake,  the  Lake 
of  Brieoz,  separated  only  by  a  piece  of  land  aboat  four 
miles  across.  Steamers  go  from  Thun  twice  a  day  to 
cany  passengers  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  carriages 
wait  there  to  take  them  over  the  strip  of  land  to  another 
steamer  which  is  ready  to  carry  them  on  to  Brienz,  sq 
that  the  journey  b  very  straight  and  easy.  Two  vil- 
lages,  Unttsrseen  and  Interlachen,  are  built  upon  the 
land  between  the  two  lakes.  Unterseen  is  a  regular 
Swiss  village,  and  Interlachen  is  rather  a  fiishionable 
place,  with  large  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  is 
frequented  by  a  great  many  English.  Both  these  places 
are  named  from  their  situation ;  Unterseen  and  Inter- 
lachen having  the  same  meaning,  ** between  the  lakes." 
Our  intention  was  to  dine  at  Interlachen,  walk  about  a 
little  and  see  what  the  place  was  like,  and  afterwards 
proceed  to  Brienz  either  by  a  boat  or  a  steam  vessel, 
whichever  might  be  the  more  convenient  When  we  went 
on  board  the  steanoer  at  Thun,  however,  we  met  some 
friends,  who  told  us  they  were  going  to  see  a  beautiful 
waterfall,  close  to  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  called  the  Geias- 
bach,  and  urged  us  to  accompany  them.  We  might, 
they  said,  dine  with  them  at  a  little  hotel  at  the  frdls  of 
the  Geissbach,  and  cross  over  to  Brienz,  which  was  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  afterwards :  and  this  plan 
was  too  pleasant  to  be  refused. 

We  had  a  delightfril  voyage  across  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
which  is  very  different  frrom  that  of  Lucerne.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  as  grand,  but  there  were  some  ports 
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idiich  gave  me  exoeasiTe  pleasuro  to  look  at.  The 
steamer  set  off  from  the  Aar,  which  I  mentioned  as 
flowing  through  Thun.  This  river  rises  amongst  the 
Bernese  Alps,  flows  through  the  Lake  of  Bricnz,  paases 
by  Interlachen,  and  then  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun ;'  aiisT 
which  it  takes  its  course  through  a  more  level  part  of 
Switzerland,  and  at  last  &lls  into  the  Rhine  not  &r  from 
Basle.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  to  be  aeea 
at  first,  for  the  banks  of  the  lake  were  flat ;  but  we  were 
soon  opposite  to  the  great  wall  of  mountains,  whidi  can 
be  seen  from  Thun,  and  after  that  the  scenery  grew 
more  and  more  beautiful  The  mountains  were  all 
much  further  off  than  those  of  Lucerne,  and  instead  of 
rocky  clif&  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge,  there  were 
pasture  lands  dotted  with  trees  and  houses.  Beyond 
these,  hill  after  hill  rose  up,  sometimes  appearing  to 
join  and  sometimes  opening  a  little,  so  that  one  could 
frtncy  oneself  wandering  up  the  valleys  amongst  them. 
The  Lake  of  Thun  certainly  gave  me  less  of  a  prison 
feeling  than  Lucerne.  There  the  rocks  were  so  entirely 
inaccessible,  that  one  never  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  top,  or  in  any  way  going  amongst  them. 
The  Lake  of  Thun  has  also  some  very  grand  points. 
Before  us,  on  the  right,  nearly  the  whole  time,  stood  a 
snowy  mountain,  the  Blumlis  Alp,  dazzlingly  bright,  its 
edges  quite  sharp,  and  its  sides  steep  and  hollow ;  and 
fiirther  away  towards  the  extremity  of  the  lake  one 
mighty  peak,  higher  than  all, — ^the  great  £^her,  or 
Giant,  I  think  it  was,  one  of  the  Bernese  Alps, — lifted 
its  white  head  from  amongst  a  mass  of  floating  clouds. 
One  spot  on  the  Lake  of  Thun  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
not  for  its  beauty,  but  its  peculiarity.  It  is  where  a  little 
river  called  the  Eander  fiiUs  into  Uie  lake.    More  than 
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a  hundred  jean  ago  thia  riFer,  instead  of  emptying  it- 
self into  the  lake,  flowed  by  its  side  and  joined  die  Aar 
bdow  Thnn.  The  distiict  through  which  it  passed  was, 
however,  exceedingly  unhealthy ;  the  river  brought  tor- 
rents of  mud  from  the  mountainsi  and  was  continually 
overflowing,  so  that  the  land  was  a  complete  manh. 
At  last  the  evil  became  so  great  that  the  government  ct 
the  canton  determined,  if  possible^  to  remedy  it  They 
let  persons  to  work  to  cut  a  deep  canal  between  the 
river  and  the  lake,  and,  as  water  always  flows  to  the 
lowest  level,  the  river  emptied  itself  into  the  canal,  and 
from  thence  into  the  lake ;  and  so  the  adjoining  land 
was  made  fertile,  and  the  air  healthy.  Still,  however, 
the  river  Kander  brings  down  mud  and  stones  from  the 
hflls,  which  have  formed  what  is  called  a  ^  delta"  at  its 
month. 

Some  of  you  may  perhaps  have  observed,  when  on 
the  sea^ore,  how  the  little  streams  which  trickle  from 
thec]i&,  and  amongst  the  sands,  divide  before  they 
reach  the  sea,  and  leave  spaces  of  sand  and  mud  between. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  larger  streams.  They  bring 
with  them  earth,  and  stones,  and  mud,  which  collect  in 
a  mass  at  the  entrance  of  the  river ;  whilst  the  river  it- 
self  divides,  and  forms  smaller  channels,  called  mouths, 

A  large  portion  of  Sgypt,  close  to  the  sea,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Delta,  is  formed  in  this  way,  by  the 
brandies  of  the  river  Nile.  And  so,  in  a  smaller  degree, 
there  is  a  delta  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kander,  formed 
by  the  earth  washed  down  from  the  mountains. 

There  were  a  great  many  persous  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  every  one  was  rejoicing  in  the  weather, 
which  was  really  lovely,  and  all  the  more  enjoyable  be- 
canse  we  had  not  ventured  to  expect  it.    The  voyage 
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over  the  Lake  of  Thun  eeemed  very  short ;  and  when 
we  landed,  all  rushed  through  the  passage  of  a  small 
hotel  to  an  open  space  behind,  where  a  number  of  car^ 
riages  were  waiting  to  take  persons  to  Interlachen.     We 
and  our  friends  made  rather  a  laige  party,  so  we  placed 
ourselves  in  two  carriages,  and  away  we  drove,  up  a 
beautiful  valley,  between  two  ranges  of  steep  hills,  with 
woods  covering  their  sides,  and  the  river  Aar  flowing  at 
their  base.    We  soon  came  to  a  number  of  old  Swiss 
cottages,  forming  a  street, — and  here,  I  must  confesB, 
my  attention  began  to  wander  away  from  the  scenes 
around  me,  for  I  was  told  that  the  post-office  was  very 
near,  and  I  was  expecting  letters,  and  my  thoughts  were 
in  England  more  than  in  Switzerland.    My  letters,  how- 
ever, did  not  quite  prevent  me  from  knowmg  where  I 
was  going, — ^and  very  lovely  indeed  the  country  was ; 
and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  a  mass  of  dazzling  snow  cov> 
ering  the  summit  of  a  huge  mountain, — the  Jung  Frau 
or  the  Young  Maiden,  one  of  the  highest  in  Switzerland, 
or  indeed  in  Europe.    It  is  seen  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
rocky  valley,  exactly  fronting  Interlachen ;    and  this 
with  the  fine  views  all  around,  has  attracted  a  number 
of  visitors,  principally  English,  and  caused  the  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  to  be  built,  which  many  persons 
say  spoil  the  place. 

I  believe  they  are  right,  and  that  Interlachen  must 
have  been  much  more  lovely  before  English  people  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  frequent  it ;  but  really  to-day  I 
was  not  in  a  humour  to  think  anything  spoiled.  The 
houses  were  large,  and  white,  and  square,  but  they  stood 
back  from  the  road  in  gardens,  and  there  were  some 
magnificent  walnut  trees  shading  them  ;  and  the  Jung 
Frau,  guttering  without  a  doud,  was  opposite  to  them, 
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and  altogether  I  thought  interlachen  a  moKt  lorelj 
l^ace.  It  is  not  quite  bo  lovely,  however,  to  its  inhab- 
itants in  rainy  weather,— such  weather  especially  as  we 
have  had  lately, — ^for  the  river  Aar,  which  crosses  the 
neck  of  land,  having  overflowed  its  banks,  a  sad  acci- 
dent happened  a  few  days  ago  at  Unterseen ;  one  house 
waa  completely  washed  away,  and  several  persons  were 
drowned. 

The  drive  between  the  two  lakes  was  soon  over,  and 
we  then  went  on  board  a  steamer  that  was  waitmg  for 
us  a  little  way  up  the  Aar,  which,  as  I  told  you,  flows 
through  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  before  it  reaches  the  Lake 
ofThun. 

The  Brienz  steamer  was  excessively  crowded,  and 
an  awning  had  been  put  over  our  heads,  which  came 
down  so  low  that  it  very  much  shut  out  the  view.  The 
Lake  of  Brienz  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  2100  feet 
deep  in  the  deepest  part  It  is  entirely  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains, but  they  are  not  as  grand  as  at  Lucerne ;  and  at 
first,  they  strike  one  as  being  too  much  of  the  same 
height,  and  general  appearance,  to  be  very  beautiful. 
The  people  who  live  in  the  little  viUages,  between  the 
hiDs  and  the  water,  are  quite  shut  out  from  the  world, 
for  there  is  very  little  room  for  roads  and  lanes.  There 
18,  indeed,  a  walking  path  along  the  south  shore,  and 
a  very  rough  road  along  the  north  ;  but  I  should  think 
they  were  not  half  as  mudi  in  use  as  the  lake. 

I  had  no  idea  of  the  height  of  the  mountains  till  we 
went  on  shore,  which  we  soon  did,  for  it  does  not  take 
long  to  go  across  a  smooth  lake  in  a  steam  vessel.  We 
landed  near  the  lower  part  of  the  Geissbach  waterfi^ 
just  where  a  torrent  of  water  tosses  itself  into  the  lake. 
The  path  up  the  hill  to  the  inn  at  which  travellers  gen- 
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enlly  dine  begins  at  this  spot,  and  a  most  lovelj  little 
bit  <k  road  it  is,  leading  up  the  clifEs  amongst  rocks  and 
fii^trees ;  and  eveiy  now  and  then  giving  a  glimpse  of 
a  foaming  white  torrent  rushing  down  Uie  side  of  the 
mountain.  Though  the  weather  was  warm,  and  the 
ascent  fatiguing,  I  could  willingly  have  gone  much 
higher,  for  the  pleasure  of  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  rest,  and  look  upon  the  beauty  below.  But  the 
best  view  of  the  waterfall  is  to  be  had  close  to  the  hotel, 
and  we  hastened  on  till  we  reached  a  bench,  on  the 
top  of  a  sloping  green  bank,  where  we  could  sit  at  our 
leisure  and  enjoy  the  scene.  The  water  falls  from  a 
great  height  There  is  not  any  very  great  quantity,  but 
it  dashes  down  most  beautifully, — ^not  all  at  once,  but 
in  a  succession  of  steps, — and  tosses  and  sparkles 
amongst  dark  rocks,  and  firs,  and  steep  grassy  banks ; 
and  the  contrast  of  the  snow-white  foam,  and  the  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  grey  rocks,  is  exquisitely  lovely. 

Dinner  was  prepared  for  us  at  a  table  d^hote  in  the 
little  inn,  for  there  were  many  persons  on  board  the 
steamer  who  had  come,  like  ourselves,  to  see  the  water- 
ML  Some  were  rather  in  a  hurry,  as  they  were  to  re- 
turn again  soon  by  the  steamer  to  Interlachen ;  but 
we  were  more  fortunate,  and  when  dinner  was  over,  we 
had  time  to  go  further  up  the  hill  behind  the  house, 
and  stand  upon  a  little  wooden  bridge,  built  across  the 
torrent  It  was  veiy  grand  then, — ^the  noise  was  al- 
most deafening ;  and  the  water  fell  with  a  tremendous 
power  from  the  top  of  the  difGs  high  above,  and  dashed 
among  the  rocks  around  and  below  us.  There  was 
something  awful  to  me  in  watching  it,  and  thinking  of 
its  unceasing  motion, — how  it  is  for  ever  &lling,  year 
after  year,  from  morning  till  night,  from  night  till 
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monun^  agam,  nerer  for  one  instant  ceasing,  bat  al- 
wajs  mailing  down  with  unchecked  force,  as  if  it  were 
a  Htih^  heing,  whom  no  human  power  could  control. 
It  was  the  finest  waterfall  I  had  ever  seen  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  I  could  have  borne  to  look  at  it  so  near  very 
long.  The  noise  and  the  tumult  of  the  waters  were 
bewildering.  We  had  not,  however,  very  much  time 
to  spare,  as  we  were  anxious  to  cross  the  lake  to  the 
WDage  of  Brienz ;  so  I  turned  away  from  the  falls  of  the 
Oetsabach,  and  went  down  the  hill,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  myself  in  a  little  boat,  being  rowed  across 
the  lake  to  Brienz. 

I  had  seen  Brienz  from  the  Geissbach,  for  it  is  just 
opposite.  It  looked  then  like  a  collection  of  cottage 
roQffr  made  of  burnt  cinders ;  and  really  it  was  not  very 
difierent  when  we  came  nearer.  Such  an  odd  broion 
little  place  I  never  saw  before  I  It  is  exactly  under  the 
mountains,  and  dose  to  the  lake.  There  are  but  two 
white  houses  in  the  village,  that  I  have  seen ;  one  of 
which  is  the  hotel  at  which  we  are  to  sleep  to-night.  A 
little  white  church  also  stands  by  itself  on  a  piece  of 
rock  at  the  end  of  the  village,  close  to  the  lake,  but 
every  thing  else  about  the  place  is  dark  brown  : — ^brown 
walls  and  brown  window  frames,  and  brown  streets,  and 
dirty  brown  people.  We  walked  up  the  village  after 
we  had  taken  our  rooms  at  the  hotel.  There  is  only 
one  street,  exceedingly  narrow,  without  the  least  notion 
of  a  pavement  The  cottages  are  old  and  weather- 
beaten,  uid  project  over  the  road  on  each  side,  as  if 
they  wished  to  shake  hands  with  one  another.  Many 
of  the  little  wooden  galleries  were  broken,  and  upon 
some  clothes  were  hanging,  with  bundles  of  hemp,  put 
out  to  dry.    FOes  of  cut-up  wood  were  to  be  seen  in 
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every  direction ;  daik  store  places  and  cellars  appeared 
to  take  up  the  ground  floors  of  the  cottagee;  and 
boats  were  drawn  up  from  the  lake  nearly  into  the 
streets ;  and  high  above  the  roofs — ^far,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  sky — ^rose  an  enormous  hill,  which  it  would 
take  hours  to  dimb, — ^the  sides  covered  with  green 
turf  and  trees,  and  a  torrent  of  water  pouring  down 
from  it,  like  the  Geissbach,  into  the  lake. 

The  only  thing  for  which  I  know  Brienz  to  be  fa- 
mous is  carved  wood,  made  into  boxes,  paper  knives, 
rulers,  or  little  models  of  Swiss  houses,  such  as  I  saw 
at  Zurich,  and  wished  to  buy.  We  saw  several  men  at 
work  in  the  cottages,  and  a  good  many  things  are  kept 
at  the  hotel  for  visitors  to  purchase,  but  there  are  no 
regular  shops.  Articles  of  the  same  kind  may  be  pro- 
cured all  over  Switzerland,  but  it  is  said  that  they  are 
less  expensive  at  Brienz  than  at  any  other  place. 

The  hotel  is  small,  but  very  comfortable.  We  were 
struck,  when  we  arrived,  by  hearing  the  chambermaid 
speak  very  good  English, though  with  a  foreign  accent; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  she  told  us  her  story, 
which  was  a  curious  one.  She  was  bom  in  Switzer- 
land; but,  when  quite  yoimg,  an  English  gentleman 
and  lady,  travelling  through  the  country,  took  a  great 
&ncy  to  her,  and  proposed  that  she  should  go  with 
them  to  England,  promising  to  provide  for  her  comfort- 
ably. 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  she  went ;  but  the  love 
of  her  native  land  was  so  great  that  she  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  absent  from  it,  and,  after  a  time,  she  gave  up 
all  her  bright  prospects  to  return,  and  become  a  servant 
in  the  litUe  inn  at  Brienz.  This  feeling  of  affection  for 
their  country  is  quite  remarkable  amongst  the  Swiss. 
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Thar  suffering,  when  compelled  to  be  away  from  it, 
in  Bome   cases  causes  real  illness.    They  call  it  the 
**  bennweli,''  or  home  sickness,  a  term  which  we  under- 
stand T^ry  well,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  with  us  the 
feeling  is  in  any  way  as  strong  as  it  is  with  thenu    It 
ptobiMy  arises,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their  being  so 
shut   in  and  living  to  themaelres ;   but  there  must  be 
sometlung,  also,  in  the  &ct  of  the  country  being  moun- 
tainons,  as  the  same  thing  has  been  remarked  amongst 
odier   mountaineerB, — ^the   Tyrolese,  for   instance.     I 
frmcy  sometimes  that  I  can  understand  how  it  is  the 
feeing  arises : — the  mountains  are  so  like  friends.    I 
felt  it  particularly  at  Lucerne,  with  regard  to  Mount 
PSlatas,  which  I  watched  under  all   changes,  till  at 
length  it  became  quite  femiliar  to  me.    When  it  was 
bright  and  dear,  my  spirits  rose  in  hope  of  a  fine  day ; 
and  when  mists  covered  it,  it  seemed   angry,  and  I 
waited  anxiously  for  a  smile  again.    Persons  bom  in 
the  country  must  have  this  kind  of  feeling  infinitely 
more  strongly.    Besides  which,  they  are  naturally  proud 
of  their  mountains,  and  pleased  that  strangers  should 
see  and  admire  them,  and  this  increases  their  delight 
in  them. 

The  herdsmen  amongst  the  mountains  have  a  pe- 
culiar cry  when  they  call  their  cattle, — a  clear,  linger- 
ing sound,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance: 
and  it  is  said  that  when  the  same  tones  have  been  ut- 
tered in  a  foreign  land,  rough  Swiss  soldiers  have  been 
known  to  burst  into  tears. 

We  have  been  spending  a  quiet,  comfortable  eve- 
ning,— reading  and  working ;  but  we  are  much  disap- 
pointed that  our  friends  from  the  mountains  have  not 
amved.    They  were  to  have  joined  us  here  to-night, 
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and  now  we  must  go  away  to-monow,  and  leave  them 
to  follow  us. 

When  we  parted  from  them,  our  idea  was  to  meet 
at  Briens,  and  then  travel  together  to  Bein,  the  coi- 
tal of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  indeed  of  all  Switzerland ; 
but  our  Thun  friends  have  persuaded  us  to  go  with 
them  first  to  a  village  called  Grindelwald,  high  amongst 
the  Bernese  Alps,  and  not  veiy  far  from  Interlachen ; 
and  there  we  hope  to  be  to-morrow. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  at  the  hotel  at  the  Geiss- 
bach  to-day,  three  or  four  children  came  into  the  rooin 
whilst  we  were  at  dinner,  and  sang  Swiss  songs  to  usy 
very  simply  and  prettily.  They  were  the  granddbildren 
of  an  old  schoolmaster  of  Brienz,  who  has  for  yean 
been  celebrated  for  his  own  singing,  and  that  of  hk 
fiunily.  He  taught  his  children  the  songs  of  fhek  native 
land,  and  now  he  instructs  his  grandchildren. 

The  noise  of  the  water&U  can  be  heard  all  acroas 
the  lake.  Now,  when  the  village  is  sil^t,  it  sounds 
like  the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  wind  when  a  storm  is 
rising. 


Grinbelwald  :  JSotd  de  VAigU^  or  Eagle  Hotdy 
August  llth. — ^A  boat  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
for  us  this  morning  soon  after  eight,  and  we  set  off 
from  Brienz,  leaving  a  message  for  the  absent  members 
of  our  party,  to  tell  them,  when  they  arrived,  where 
we  were  gone,  and  that  they  were  to  follow  us. 

Our  first  point  was  Interlachen,  where  we  were  to 
meet  our  Thun  friends,  and  with  them  proceed  to  Grin- 
delwald. The  row  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the 
other,  which  took  us  about  two  hours  and  a  hali^  was 
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most  enjoyable ; — ^and  not  having  seen  the  views  well 
yesterday  from  the  steamer,  they  gave  us  now  the 
pleasure  of  fresh  scenery.  The  quieilittle  villages  bor- 
dering the  lake  struck  me  particnlariy ;  they  nestle 
down  so  close  under  the  huge  cliflEs,  in  the  midst  of 
small  fields  and  fruit  trees,  and  look  as  if  they  ought  to 
be  full  of  contentment ;  though,  of  course,  there  is  just 
as  much  trouble  to  be  found  in  them  as  in  the  noise 
and  omfusion  of  a  great  town. 

All  seen^  looks  particularly  well  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  end  of  the  Lake  o^  Brienz,  which  we  were 
leaving,  was  most  beautiful, — closed  in  with  snow-topped 
mountains,  which  we  watched  with  peculiar  interest, 
because  our  absent  friends  were  likely,  we  thought,  to 
be  travelling  near  them. 

At  Interlachen  we  found  a  carriage  waiting  for  us 
with  the  party  from  Thxm ;  and,  as  there  was  nothii^ 
to  detain  us,  we  all  set  off  for  Grindelwald  at  once. 

A  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  drive  we  had.  I 
have  seen  many  pictures  of  soxh.  scenery,  but  nothing 
oould  ever  be  like  the  reality. 

First  when  we  left  Interlachen,  and  its  white  houses 
and  broad  road,  and  rows  of  walnutrtrees,  we  turned  up 
a  valley  exactly  in  front  of  the  great  mountain,  the 
Jong  f^an,  which  we  saw  yesterday,  and  which  is 
13,718  feet  above  the  s^  or  about  fifteen  times  as  high 
as  St  Catharine's,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Until  the  year 
1828,  no  one  had  ever  been  known  to  ascend  to  the 
summit  of  the  Jung  Fran.  Then,  six  peasants  from 
Chrindelwald  made  their  way  up,  and  four  gentlemen 
have  since  done  the  same ;  but  the  snow  lies  upon  it» 
year  after  year,  deep  and  smooth,  without  a  mark  or  a 
spot  to  break  its  white  glistering  surface. 
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The  road  through  tho  valley  was  bordered  by  coir 
tages  and  houses  half  hidden  by  the  splendid  walnutr- 
trees ;  on  each  si^e  were  enormous  cli&,  covered  mth 
fir-trees,   and   with  jagged  rocks    peeping   out  from 
amongst  them;  whilst  litUe  ch^ets  were   dotted    on 
every  green  spot,  however  high  up  it  might  be ;  and 
quite  at  the  end,  blocking  up  the  valley,  was  the  white 
mass  of  the  Jung  Frau.    This  went  on  till  the  valley 
grew  narrower,  and  we  had  a  foaming  river  rushing  by 
the  roadside.    This  river  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  lately.    All  mountain   streams  are 
higher  in  spring  and  summer  than  they  are  in  winter, 
because  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  those  seasons  melts  the 
snow  on  the  mountains,  which,  as  it  flows  down,  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  water.     This  year,  the  spring 
being  cold,  the  snow  did  not  melt  till  very  late,  and 
^  there  was  a  great  rush  all  at  once.    Violent  rains  fol- 
lowed, and  the  consequence  was,  that  every  little  torrent 
was  swollen,   and,  as  it  came  down   the  mountain, 
brought  with  it  a  quantity  of  rocks  and  mud,  which 
were  carried  by  it  into  the  main  river  in  the  valley. 
From  these  causes  the  river  rose  higher  and  higher, 
«i»d  at  last  became  a  flood,  and  completely  overflowed 
the  land.  •  We  saw  at  every  turn  great  masses  of  rock, 
and  beds  of  mud,  covering  what  a  short  time  before 
had  been  a  garden  or  a  bit  of  pasture  land  belongmg 
t4>  a  cottage  ;  the  cottage  itself,  perhaps,  being  entirely 
broken  down.    It  was  quite  meUmcholy  to  see  a  pocw 
man   here  and  there  working  to  dear  away  the  mud 
>^in  his  land.     Such  a  season  has  not  been  known  for 
several  years,  and  I  have  been  told  that  if  the  govern- 
ment had  not  given  as  much  as  forty  thousand  pounds 
"^Pwr  the  niiaohiet  the  whole  canton  of  Bern  would 
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hKWB  been  ruined.  Part  of  the  road  by  which  we 
paeeed  bad  been  washed  away  by  the  river,  and  per- 
mms  were  busy  repairing  iL 

After  going  some  way  into  the  valley,  the  road  turned 
away  from  the  Jung  Frau,  and  b^an  to  ascend  slowly 
and  gradually  for  several  miles.  Other  huge  mountains 
were  then  in  sight ;  the  £igher  or  Giant,  and  the  Wet- 
ter Horn  or  Peak  of  Tempests.  How  beautiful  it  was, 
I  never  could  hope  to  describe  to  any  one.  The  places 
we  had  left  were  so  fiur  below,  they  seemed  quite  out  of 
our  reach ;  yet  still  before  us  were  green  pastures,  and 
di&lets,  and  fir-trees,  but  the  rocks  which  shut  them  in 
were  blacker  and  steeper,  and  the  lower  peaks  of  the 
mountains  more  grey  and  sharp,  whilst  the  snow  on  the 
highest  summits  seemed  near, — ^as  if  one  could  stretdi 
out  one's  hand  and  reach  it 

Even  then  we  were  some  distance  from  the  valley 
of  Grindelwald ;  and  we  went  on  and  on,  the  road  wind- 
ing amongst  little  scattered  cottages,  till  I  b^an  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  stopping.  We  did  however  come  to  the 
end  of  our  journey  at  last,  and  alighted  at  a  very  large 
Swiss  house,  an  hotel,  where  we  had  every  thing  pro- 
vided for  our  comfort;  good  bed-rooms,  and  dinner, 
and  persons  to  wait  upon  us,  just  as  if  we  had  been  at 
one  of  the  great  hotels  at  Zurich  or  Lucerne. 

The  valley  of  Grindelwald  is  3250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  shut  in  by  snow,  between  eight  and 
nine  months  in  the  year.  A  great  number  of  strangers 
visit  it  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  the  inhabitants 
most  live  entirely  to  themselves.  They  have  a  pretty 
little  church  in  the  village,  whitewashed  as  all  Swiss 
ooontry  churches  are,  but  bright  and  neat  looking.  The 
ehiof  employment  of  the  people  is  rearing  cattle,  liz 
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thousand  of  which  it  is  said  feed  amongst  the  neigfa* 
bouring  pastures.  Some  of  the  men  act  as  guides  to 
the  visitors  who  come  to  explore  the  mountains ;  bat 
the  children's  trade  seems  that  of  begging.  They  run 
by  the  side  of  the  carriages,  follow  strangers  in  their 
walks,  and  are  in  fact  the  torment  of  the  place.  I  havo 
been  told  that  those  who  are  really  poor  might  obtain 
help  at  Bern,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  but  they  all  pre- 
fer this  idle  mode  of  obtaining  relief  I  really  wonder 
that  they  find  it  answer ;  for  although  strangers  may 
be  ready  to  afford  assistance  in  cases  of  real  suffering, 
it  must  be  out  of  their  power  to  give  money  to  every 
child  who  asks  it. 

Grindelwald  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  grandeur 
of  the  mountains   which  surround  it;   but  there  is 
another  most  wonderful   thing  which  we  have   been 
looking  at  this  evening, — ^a  glacier,  or  torrent  of  ioe.    It 
is  formed  by  the  snow  which  covers  the  highest  moun- 
tains and  fills  up  the  great  hollows  between  their  peaks. 
Snow  falls  in  these  high  regions  for  about  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  for  some  time  continues  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  descended ;  but,  as  sununer  approaches, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  melts  it,  and  it  then  becomes  a  wet 
mass,  such  as  we  often  see  ourselves  when  a  mild  day 
in  winter  follows  a  heavy  snow-storm.    Only,  you  must 
remember,  that  when  I  compare  Swiss  snow  on  the 
mountains  with  ordinary  English  snow,  I  merely  mean 
that  the  actual  substance  is  ^e  same ;  as  for  the  quan- 
tity, it  is  something  greater  amongst  these  huge  moun- 
tains than  you  can  imagine.    There  are  miles  and  miles 
of  snow  so  deep  that  the  summer^s  sun  never  has  power 
entirely  to  melt  it    The  wet  masses  of  snow,  which  I 
•poke  ot,  would  become  streams  of  water  if  they  were 
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l€8B  enormous  ;  but  before  they  have  had  time  to  melt, 
the  summer  is  gone,  and  the  frost  has  begun,  and  so 
thej  harden  into  ice.  In  this  way  a  glacier  is  first 
formed.  There  are  an  immense  number  amongst  the 
Alps,  some  are  only  a  few  yards  square,  but  others  ex- 
tend for  many  miles.  Constant  changes  are  going  on 
smongst  them.  That  portion  which  is  nearest  to  the 
valley  naturally  dissolves,  because  the  climate  is  much 
wanner  there  than  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains ; 
and  thus  at  the  lower  part  of  a  glacier  there  will  always 
be  pools  and  marshes,  and  little  lills  of  water.  The 
whole  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ice  also  melts  by 
degrees,  besides  some  portion  of  that  underneath  which 
is  near  ^e  ground ;  for  earth  and  rocks  are  warmer 
than  ice,  and  must  therefore  in  time  cause  that  which 
rests  upon  them  to  dissolve.  From  this  it  would  seem 
tliat  a  glacier  is  always  dissolving,  and  so  in  fact  it  is ; 
and  toward  the  etid  of  summer  it  is  much  smaller  than 
it  is  at  the  banning.  But  the  sununer  is  short,  and 
the  melting  only  goes  on  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  after 
that  the  snow  again  returns, — falling  upon  the  tope  of 
the  mountains,  drifted  down,  partly  melting,  and  be- 
coming, not  a  thick,  heavy  mass  of  ice,  which  would 
remain  stationary  ;  but  half  ice  and  half  water, — and 
so,  when  it  reaches  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  flowing 
down  as  honey,  or  any  substance  half  liquid  and  half 
solid,  would  flow  slowly  from  a  jar.  In  this  way  the 
spaces  lefi  by  the  summer  meltings  are  filled  up.  The 
movement  of  a  glacier  has  been  observed  to  be  about 
two  feet  in  a  day  and  night.  It  is  stopped  by  a  very 
hard  frost,  and  quickened  by  a  thaw. 

My  first  notion  of  a  glacier  was  that  it  would  be  a 
daoling  mass  of  ioe,  but  I  was  very  much  disappointed* 
4 
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There  are  two  glaciers  at  Grindelwald ;  one  of  them 
was  exactly  opposite  to  my   bed-room   window,    and 
when  I  first  looked  at  it,  it  gave  me  the  idea  of  an 
extremely  steep,  rough  road,  on  which  snow  had  fallen, 
and  which  persons  had  been  passing  over  so  as  to  make 
it  uneven  and  dirty.     The  fact  is,  that  as  the  glacier 
descends  it  brings  with  it  the  rocks  and  rubbish  of  the 
mountain  down  which  it  flows,  and  this  of  course  con- 
siderably diminishes  its  whiteness.     When  I  went  near 
to  it,   however,  this  evening,   my   ideas   were   quite 
changed.    Though  it  looks  so  close,  it  is  really  a  mile 
off,  and  the  walk  to  it  must  be  considerably  more. 
The  path  which  led  across  some  pasture  land,    and 
amongst  low  shrubs  and  bushes,  was  stony,  dirtj,  and 
wet    As  we  approached  the  glacier  I  saw  that  what, 
at  a  distance,  appeared  to  be  merely  rough  points, — 
like  the  uneven  surface  of  a  bad  road  in  winter,  when 
there  has  been  a  hard  frost, — were  in  &ct  huge  masses 
and  walls  of  solid  ice.    These  are  formed  as  the  glacier 
descends,  for  it  does  not  flow  down  in  one  smooth 
mass,  but  splits  and  gapes  in  all  directions,  according 
to  the  unevenness  of  the  mountain  side  on  which  it 
rests.     WJien  there  is  any  precipice,  or  particularly 
Bteep  slope,  great  masses  are  displaced,  and  heaved  up, 
and  tossed  one  above  another ;  and  some  overhang  the 
rest  in  crags,  and  others  rise  up  in  shai^  peaks,  and 
towers,  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  high.    These,  how- 
ever, must  be  seen  better  by  persons  who  go  high  up 
by  the  side  of  a  glacier.     To-night  we  were  only  able 
to  stand  below. 

The  gaps  or  crevasses,  as  they  are  called,  form  the 
chief  danger  to  persons  who  attempt  to  cross  the 
gladers.    There  are   an  inunense  number  of   them. 
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S(»n6  extend  a  long  way,  and  they  are  all  wide  in  the 
middle  and  become  narrow  at  eadi  end.     When  they 
are  not  too  wide,  travellers  leap  across  them.     When 
this  is  impossible,  they  walk  along  by  the  side  till  they 
oome  to  the  narrow  part    An  inexperienced  person 
would  become  perfectly  lost  and  bewildered  amongst 
them;  but  the  mountain  guides  are  wonderfully  skilful 
in  finding  their  way  and  avoiding  dangerous  parts. 
Even  they,  however,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss,  and  ter- 
lible  accidents  have  been  known  to  happen,  especially 
when  snow  has  newly  fidlen,  and  fix)zen  over  tibe  cre- 
vasses, so  as  to  hide  them.    Then,  even  the  most  prac- 
tised guide  may  step  upon  the  snow  thinking  it  firm,  and 
ank  down  a  depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  never 
to  rise  again.     This  evening,  though  we  were  not  able 
to  get  upon  the  glacier,  and  look  down  into  a  crevasse, 
we  gained  a  good  idea  of  the  wonderful  thickness  and 
depth  of  the  ice,  by  entering  a  sort  of  cavern  formed 
by  it  at  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier.    The  water  was 
^ping  from  the  ice  walls,  which  became  narrower 
as  we  advanced  further  into  the  cavern,  and  nearly  met 
lugh  above  our  heads,  forming  something  like  a  ceiling 
^  ioe,  blue,  and   cold,  and  most  dismal.    The  blue 
colour  of  the  ice  is  very  remarkable,  but  no  one  seems 
quite  to  know  what  causes  it    But  that  which  I  think 
struck  me  more  than  all  was  a  high  dark-blue  arch,  at 
tfae  foot  of  the  glacier,  out  of  which  rushed  a  river, 
formed  by  the  dripping  of  the  ice  as  it  melts.    A 
strange  and  awfiil  thing  it  was  to  see  the  water  pour^ 
iog  forth,  and  to  think  how  &r  one  might  follow  its 
course  through  the  arch  into  the  crevasses  and  hol- 
lows of  the  frozen  mass.    There  is  a  story  told  of  a 
thei^erd,  who,  in  driving  his  flock  over  a  glacier,  to  a 
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pasture  land  higb  up  on  the  side  of  the  moantaina, 
fell  into  a  crerasse  near  the  course  of  the  river,  whicii 
was  flowing  under  the  ioe.  He  managed  to  make  his 
way  by  the  stream  of  water,  under  the  vault  of  ice,  to 
the  open  air,  and  so  escaped  vrith  only  a  broken  arm, 
caused  by  the  fall. 

Many  great  rivers  have  their  sources  in  glaciers. 
The  Rhine  is  one,  and  the  Rhone  another.  Our  guides 
showed  us  to-night  a  second  arch  near  that  through 
which  the  river  flowed,  and  told  us  that  at  a  particular 
season  eveiy  year  the  river  leaves  what  may  be  called 
its  present  entrance  gate,  and  issues  forth  from  the 
other;  returning  to  the  fonner  after  a  certiun  time. 
The  use  of  a  glacier  is  clearly  seen,  when  we  consider 
that  the  summer  sun  which  dries  the  grass  and  the 
herbs  of  the  fields,  also  melts  the  ice  and  snow,  and 
the  water  then  flowing  down  serves  to  supply  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  which  make  the  valleys  fertile. 

There  are  one  or  two  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  glaciers  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion here.  Whenever  a  single  large  mass  of  rock  has 
fidlen  upon  a  glacier,  the  shade  it  gives  prevents  the 
sun's  rays  from  melting  the  ice  on  which  the  rock 
rests,  and  so  the  ice  diminishes  all  round,  and  the  rock 
at  last  seems  placed  on  a  stand  of  ice,  which  is  some- 
times several  feet  high. 

But  i^  instead  of  a  large  rock,  only  a  small  stone 
falls  on  the  ice,  just  the  contrary  takes  place.  The 
little  stone  becomes  quite  warmed  through  by  the  sun's 
rays,  and  melts  the  ice  on  which  it  rests,  and  then  sinks 
lower  and  lower,  till,  not  unfrequently,  it  has  pierced  a 
hole  some  hundred  feet  deep,  to  the  veiy  bottom  of  the 
glacier.    So  again,  if  a  leaf^  or  an  insect,  or  anything 
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Ferj  iigiit,  fidls  upon  the  ice,  by  degrees  it  entirelj  dkh 
appears. 

We  had  gaides  with  us  when  we  went  to  the  glader, 
thongh  the  distance  was  so  short,  and  we  did  not  go 
into  any  dangerons  places ;  but  they  are  always  nseAil 
in  pointing  ont  the  easiest  path,  and  giving,  assistance 
in  longh  places;  and  they  are  besides  exceedingly 
intelligent,  and,  having  Kved  all  their  lives  amongst  the 
moantaina,  can  explain  many  things  which  otherwise 
woold  be  pnzzling  to  strangers. 

Our  walk  back  was  exquisitely  lovely.  The  grey 
monntain  peaks  were  reddened  by  the  sunset,  and  the 
douds  seemed  like  a  soft  veil  thrown  over  them ;  and 
then,  as  the  snn  sank,  the  snow  snnmiits  became  of  a 
delieate  pink  hue,  and  glittered  above  the  mass  of  daik 
fin  and  the  little  brown  cottages  which  were  scattered 
ttoimd  the  base  of  the  giant  rocks. 

I  ^t  io-daj  as  if  I  understood  for  the  first  time 
what  is  meant  in  the  Bible  when  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  are  spoken  ol  I  could  fimcy  that  I  was  sud- 
denfy  brought  before  them,  and  shown  how  vast  and 
fan  they  are. 

To-morrow  we  talk  of  forming  a  party  to  go  to  the 
top  o€  a  great  mountain,  the  Faulhom,  which  is  very 
nesr  Grindelwald,  and  from  which,  we  are  told,  we 
dbaD  have  a  vety  splendid  view.  It  is  8140  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Auffust  18tA^ — ^I  was  called  this  moining  before 
five,  and,  at  the  moment,  I  must  say,  I  rather  wished 
it  was  not  necessary  to  get  up  and  prepare  for  a  ride 
up  the  Faulhom.  But  I  am  sure  now  that  it  was  by 
&r  the  best  Uung  we  could  do  to  set  off  early,  for  by 
this  means  we  had  the  eoolneBs  of  the  morning  instead 
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of  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day  for  oar  expedition, 
and  were  not  half  as  much  tired  as  we  should  other- 
wise have  been.  Our  party  consisted  of  two  gentle- 
men, three  ladies,  two  guides,  and  a  boy.  The  gentle- 
men walked,  and  we  ladies  rode.  Two  of  our  horses 
were  the  same  which  brought  us  up  to  Qrindelwald  in 
the  carriage  yesterday.  I  hear  they  have  done  nothing 
but  go  up  and  down  the  mountains  all  their  lives. 
Mine  was  a  particularly  good  one.  Its  name  was 
Maddy,  and  the  way  in  which  the  guide  called  out  to 
it  when  it  was  going  too  fast,  or  too  slow,  was  just  as 
if  he  was  speaking  to  a  human  being. 

I  thought  the  height  of  the  valley  of  Grindelwald 
very  great  yesterday,  but  to-day  it  seems  nothing  when 
we  have  been  so  much  higher.    We  had  no  regular 
road,  and  scarcely  what  in  England  we  should  call  a 
lane  ;  but  merely  a  little  path  between  wooden  fences, 
which  led  high  up  amongst  the  pasture  lands,  and  the 
scattered  cottages,  till  we  came  to  some  pine  woods. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  journey. 
It  was  like  seeing  a  lovely  summer's  day  at  the  same 
moment  with  a  brilliant  icy  winter.    The  pine  woods 
were  sparkling  with  sunshine ;  the  trees  rising  against 
a  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  and  lovely  flowera  growing  in 
profusion  amidst  the  moss  and  the  green  banks,  from 
which  the  dark  trunks  spring ;  whilst  directly  beyond 
— seen  between  the  spreading  boughs — ^were  the  grey 
rocks,  and  the  dazzling  snow  of  the  giant  mountains. 

When  we  set  off  from  Grindelwald,  the  air  was 
fresh,  and  almost  cold,  for  the  sun  had  not  long  risen, 
and  though  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  were  glittering 
in  light,  the  valleys  were  all  in  shade ;  but  it  was  deli- 
dously   warm   when  we  reached  the  woods,  and  the 
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■helter  of   the  trees  was  quite  pleasant    The  trees 
which  I  remarked  in  going  up  the  Faulhom  were  quite 
different  from  those  on  the  Righi,  and  showed  at  once 
how  much  higher  we  were.     There  were  no  orchards  or 
fruit  tiees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  close  to  Grindel- 
wald ;  for  fruit  trees  will  not  grow  ahove  a  certain  level 
The  flowers  too  would  have  shown  us  the  same  fact  if 
we  had  understood  them  properlj.    Many  of  them  in- 
deed were  like  those  which  we  had  seen  on  the  Bighi, 
hut  others  are  onl  j  found  in  spots  close  to  the  snow.    I 
longed  to  know  all  their  names,  they  were  so  peculiarly 
heautifuL     Some  were  flowers  which  we  take  pains  to 
l^ant  in   our  gardens.    Dark  blue  gentians  of   the 
richest  colour  were  to  be  seen  every  where,  in  clusters ; 
together  with  yellow  violets,  and  pansies,  and  one  most 
heautiful  little  thing,  the  ^  schnee  blumen,"  or  fringed 
violet, — ^which  is  »  small  lilac  flower,  bell-shaped,  and 
with  a  most  delicate  fringe  round  the  edge.    It  is  only 
to  be  found  in  snowy  regions,  as  it  springs  up  in  places 
from  which  the  snow  has  just  disappeared. 

The  pine  woods  did  not  last  very  long,  and  the 
last  trees  belonging  to  them  were  torn  with  the  rough- 
ness of  the  snow  and  the  winter  storms,  and  were 
ragged  and  dreaiy-looking.  When  these  were  passed, 
we  came  out  upon  a  wide  space  of  turf  and  rocks,  shut 
in  by  the  grey  walb  and  white  snows  of  Che  neighbour- 
ing mountains;  and  in  this  part  of  the  hills  we  jour- 
neyed on,  continually  rising,  till  we  reached  a  snuill 
lake  near  the  foot  of  the  bare  rocks  which  form  the 
summit  of  the  Faulhom.  The  cattle  which  feed  upon 
the  hills  are  accustomed  to  ooUect  at  this  lake  at  certain 
hours  to  drink,  and  just  as  we  drew  near  a  herd  was 
standing  in  the  water,  whilst  a  few  straggling  cows 
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were  slowly  making  their  way  towards  it  alon^  the 
steep  sides  of  the  hills.  The  sky  was  brilliantly  blue, 
and  every  form  and  line  was  reflected  in  the  clear  lake, 
encircled  by  green  banks ;  above  which  rose  the  white 
heads  of  the  £igher,  the  Wetter  Horn,  the  Schreck 
Horn  or  Peak  of  Terror,  and  the  adjoining  mountains. 
The  spotless  snow  seemed  to  touch  the  green  turf,  for 
the  ground  rose  in  front  so  as  to  hide  the  lower  rocky 
sides  of  the  mountains;  and  the  contrast  of  the  coIouib, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  cattle  in  the  water,  formed  a 
picture  which  was  quite  perfect 

Very  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  Faulhom  is  a 
wretched  little  inn  at  which  persons  often  sleep,  as  they 
do  on  the  Righi,  for  the  purpose  of  seemg  the  sun  rise. 
The  path  leading  to  the  hotel  is  very  steep,  and  covered 
with  large  pieces  of  stone.  All  around,  in  the  hollows 
of  the  mountain,  the  snow  was  still  lying  deep,  yet 
melting  away,  and  forming  little  rivulets  which  fell 
down  the  sides  of  the  rock,  and,  uniting  afterwards,  be- 
came mountain  torrents.  Our  horses  went  up  wonder- 
fully. Maddy  especially  tried  very  hard  to  be  always 
first,  but  the  guide  did  not  consider  that  its  proper 
place,  so  I  was  obliged  to  keep  behind.  We  did  not, 
however,  ride  quite  up  to  the  hotel,  for  the  path  be- 
came so  very  steep,  and  was  covered  with  so  many 
rolling,  sliding  stones,  that  it  would  have  been  danger- 
ous to  attempt  it,  and  accordingly  we  dismounted. 

We  were  no  sooner  off  our  horses  than  we  rushed 
past  the  little  inn  to  gain  the  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain. Every  moment  was  precious  to  us,  for  we  could 
not  tell  how  soon  the  clouds  might  gather  below  us. 
But  all  was  clear  when  we  stood  upon  the  summit,  and 
a  marvellous  view  was  spread  around  us.    Miles  and 
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mDes  of  monntaiiis  were  to  be  seen,  rising  one  behind 
moiher,  in  eveiyfonn  and  shade  of  colour;  some  toler- 
ably near,  and  covered  with  woods,  and  worn  with  the 
tracks  of  mountain  torrents;  others  r&j  fiir  away, 
merely  fiiint  grey  peaks;  and  before  us,  perfectly 
white,  against  a  most  dear  and  glorious  sky,  the  tops 
of  the  snow  mountains  above  Orindelwald, — ^the  Wetter 
Horn,  and  the  Eigher,  and  the  Monch,  aud  the  beau- 
tiful Jung  Fran,  which  we  had  seen  from  Interlachen, 
tod  the  high  peak  of  the  "Dark  Aar,"  or  "  Finster  Aar 
Horn,"  piercing  the  blue  sky  with  an  edge  so  sharp  that 
not  even  a  goat,  one  might  imagine,  would  find  space 
to  stand  upon  it. 

When  we  turned  away  from  the  snow  mountains 
and  looked  behind  us,  we  could  see  the  Lake  of  Brienz, 
and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  with  a  tract  of  country  which 
must  have  been  part  of  Germany.  But  the  mountains 
were  our  great  delight,  and  we  spent  almost  the  whole 
time  in  looking  at  them.  It  was  my  particular  pleasure 
ta  go  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  of  the  Faulhom,  and 
IxHsk  down  ova*  it  upon  the  mass  of  hills  tossed  about» 
as  it  were,  immediatdy  below  us.  It  had  taken  us  be- 
tween four  and  five  hours  to  ascend  the  mountam,  and 
we  remained  two  hours  on  the  top,  and  had  our  dinner 
at  the  litde  inn,  which  was  not  an  inviting  place  cer- 
tamly,  for  it  was  by  no  means  tidy  or  dean ;  but  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  it  does  not  do  to  be  very  particular ; 
and,  after  all,  the  dinner  itself  was  better  than  we  could 
have  expected.  The  inn  is  Anly  occupied  four  months 
in  the  year.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  wind,  and 
rain,  and  cold,  oblige  evety  one  to  leave  it  One  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  little  saloon  in  which  we  dined,  was 
the  skin  of  a  chamois,  or  wild  goat,  the  only  four-footed 
4* 
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animal  which  can  find  a  safe  path  amongst  the  steep 
rocks  of  very  high  mountains.    The  chamois  feed  upK>n 
the  spots  of  green  grass  high  up,  where  one  would  think 
they  could  never  be  reached ;  but  the  hunters  contrive 
to  follow  them,  and,  hiding  themselves  behind  a  rock, 
fire  at  them  with  long  guns.    It  is  a  veiy  difficult  thin^ 
to  do  ;  for,  besides  the  steepness  of  the  dif^  which  ren- 
ders  the  undertaking  dangerous,  the  chamois  is  an  ani- 
mal so  easily  frightened  that  the  least  sound  sends  it 
away.     Whilst  I  am  speaking  of  sounds,  I  must  not 
foi^  a  most  splendid  one  which  I  heard  for  the  first 
time  to-day,  caused  by  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  or  a 
vast  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  down  the  side  of  a  moan- 
tain.    We  heard  it  three  or  four  times  :  it  was  a  noise 
like  the  rolling  of  thunder.    There  are  several  kinds  of 
avalanches.    At  this  season  many  descend  from  the 
Jung  Frau,  but  they  do  little  mischief  for  they  are 
caused  only  by  the  breaking  up  of  some  part  of  a  gla- 
cier, and  generally  fidl  upon  uninhabited  spots.     Yet 
they  are  very  grand,  for  whole  tons  of  solid  ice  are  often 
seen  to  break  away,  and,  in  descending  many  hundred 
feet,  are  shattered  to  atoms.    The  dangerous  avalanches 
&11  in  the  winter  and  the  spring.    Some,  called  dust 
avalanches,  are  formed  of  a  loose  snow,  which  is  drifted 
by  the  wind  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  then 
tumbles  down  from  point  to  point,  increasing  in  quan- 
tity as  it  rushes  on  like  lightning.    These  avalanches 
have  been  known  to  descend  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
overwhelming  whole  forests  in  their  passage,  and  the 
force  with  which  they  come  down  sends  them  up  the 
opposite  hill,  the  forests  of  which  are  also  broken  up 
by  their  power.     You  will  easily  understand  how  this 
can  be  if  you  have  ever  run  quickly  down  one  steep 
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hill  With  another  directly  in  front  of  it,  and  observed 
how,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  bottom,  you  are  forced 
to  ascend  the  opposite  hMl,  whether  you  like  it  or  not 
Another  kind  of  avalanche  occurs  in  April  and  May, 
when  a  thaw  is  going  on.  These  are  the  worst,  because 
at  such  seasons  the  snow  is  half  melted,  and  so  is  much 
more  hard  and  clammy.  Men  or  cattle  buried  by 
them  can  only  be  dug  out  with  great  difiSculty,  and  are 
in  danger  of  being  crushed  or  suffocated ;  whereas,  in 
the  other  cases,  when  the  snow  is  loose,  there  are  spaces 
left  which  serve  as  air  holes,  and  persons  can  sometimes 
manage  to  free  themselves  by  their  own  efforts. 

Avalandies  usually  fall  at  fixed  times  and  at  fixed 
places.  Their  tracks  can  be  seen  on  a  mountain's  side^ 
worn  perfectly  smooth,  and  sometimes  almost  appear- 
ing polished.  In  pla<%s  where  they  are  very  firequent, 
heavy  projecting  roofs  or  sheds  are  built  out  fix)m  the 
side  of  the  hill,  behind  churches  and  houses,  with  a 
point  turning  upwards,  so  that  the  snow  in  falling  upon 
them  may  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  descend  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  the  building.  The  danger  from 
avalanches  is  so  great  to  travellers  in  the  spring,  that  in 
passing  spots  where  they  are  expected  to  Ml,  even 
speaking  is  forbidden,  and  the  bells  which  hang  on  the 
necks  of  the  mules  are  sometimes  muffled,  lest  the  least 
motion  in  the  air  should  disturb  the  huge  mass  of  snow 
just  ready  to  M  upon  the  heads  of  those  below.  What 
generally  increases  the  mischief  caused  by  an  avalanche 
is  the  blast  of  air  which  goes  with  it,  and  which,  like  a 
storm  of  wind,  destroys  all  that  comes  in  its  way,  and 
so  does  as  much  injury  on  each  side  of  the  avalanche  as 
the  snow  itself  could.  The  spire  of  a  church  has  been 
known  to  be  thrown  down  by  the  gust  of  an  avalanche 
which  fell  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
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The  avalanches  we  heard  to-day  must  have  been  at 
a  considerable  distance.  One  of  my  friends  saw  one 
falling,  but  I  did  not  When  they  are  so  far  off  they 
only  look  like  small  heaps  of  snow  rolling  down  the 
mountain. 

Our  ride  down  the  Faulhom  was  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful, the  snow  mountains  being  in  sight  the  whole  way. 
The  path  was  very  steep,  though  not  in  any  place,  I 
think,  as  much  so  as  the  Righi.  In  one  part  we  were 
obliged  to  dismount  and  walk,  but  there  was  nothingr 
to  make  us  afraid,  except  once  or  twice  for  a  few  min- 
utes, when  the  little  path  went  along  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  a  single  &lse  step  of  our  hoisea 
would  have  sent  us  down  into  a  terrible  depth. 

Grindelwald  seemed  a  wild  place  yesterday;  but 
to-day,  when  I  came  down  from  the  Faulhom,  and  saw 
the  little  cottages,  and  the  church,  and  the  trees  scat- 
tered about  in  the  valley,  it  looked  like  a  cheerful, 
happy  home.  Places  always  appear  to  me  like  people 
with  different  characters :  some  are  smiling  and  bright, 
some  sad  and  gloomy ;  some,  like  the  vast  mountains  I 
have  seen  to-day,  are  stem,  and  forbidding,  and  even 
merciless.  Perhaps  they  appeared  so  the  more  because 
I  had  been  hearing  some  fearful  stories  of  accidents 
amongst  the  glaciers  above  Grindelwald.  One^  espe- 
dally,  was  very  horrible.  A  gentleman — a  Swiss  cleigy- 
man — ^and  his  guide  were  standing  upon  the  lower 
glaciers,  looking  down  into  one  of  the  crevasses.  The 
gentleman  asked  the  guide  how  deep  it  was,  and 
the  man  replied  '*  he  did  not  know,  but  he  would  fetch 
a  stone  and  throw  it  down,  and  then  the  gentleman 
might  judge.'*  He  went  away  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  he  returned,  the  cleigyman  was  gone. 
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Hie  guide  looked  for  lum,  but  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.     He  returned  home  and  told  what  had  hap- 
pened.   Every  one  knew  that  the  unfortunate  clergy- 
man  must  have  £fdlen  into  the  crevasse,  but  some 
thought  that  the  guide  had  robbed  and  murdered  him 
and  thrown  his  body  down,  in  order  to  avoid  discoveiy. 
The  guide  himself  was  most  anxious  that  eveiy  search 
should  be  made ;  and  at  length  a  man  consented  to  be 
let  down  into  the  crevasse  by  a  rope,  a  lantern  being 
tied  about  his  neck  to  give  him  light    He  went  down 
twice,  and  was  drawn  up  without  having  discovered  the 
body  of  the  poor  clergyman,  and  feeling  almost  ex- 
hausted himself  for  want  of  air.    The  third  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  successful.    The  dead  body  was  found  at 
the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  brought  up  out 
of  the  crevasse  in  the  arms  of  the  man  who  had  gone 
dowxL    Several  limbs  were  broken,   and   there  were 
many  bruises  upon  it,  so  that  it  was  supposed  that  the 
clergyman  must  have  died  before  he  reached  the  boir 
torn.    His  watch  and  purse  were  safe,  and  the  suspi- 
<aons  against  the  guide  were  therefi:>re  at  an  end,  as  it 
was  dear  he  had  not  committed  robbery.    It  is  im- 
agined that  the  clergyman  had  been  leaning  over  the 
erevaase,  resting  upon- the  pole  which  persons  generally 
cany  across  the  mountains  to  help  them  in  difficult 
places ;  and  that  the  ice  having  given  wa||  he  had  been 
cast  forward  into  the  chasm  beneath  his  feet    He  lies 
buried  in  the  diurchyard  at  Grindelwald.    The  story 
made  a  great  impression  upon  me,  and  I  looked  upon 
the  glaciers  afterwards  with  a  feeling  of  horror. 

We  were  at  Grindelwald  again  before  five  o^clock 
in  the  evening,  and  soon  after  our  return  our  friends, 
who  were  to  have  joined  us  at  Brienz,  made  their  ap- 
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pearttDoe,  much  to  our  satisfaction;  for  we  had  been 
eKpecting  them  ever  since  yesterday,  and  wondering 
what  had  become  of  them.  They  seem  to  have  had  n 
great  deal  of  enjoyment,  notwithstanding  the  wealiier  ; 
and  if  I  had  not  had  so  much  pleasure  myself  I  mighl 
be  inclined  to  envy  them  some  things  which  they  have 
seen ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  have  had  any  thing  to  equal 
our  ride  up  the  Faulhom. 


Mbtrinobn:  August  16thy  Friday, — ^I  could  not 
write  yesterday,  I  had  not  time ;  yet  on  the  whole  the 
day  was  more  quiet  than  any  we  have  lately  spent 
We  have  had  a  continual  change  of  plans  lately,  whidi 
it  would  only  puzzle  you  if  I  were  to  relate ;  so  I  must 
content  myself  with  merely  telling  you  what  we  have 
done,  and  not  all  that  we  have  talked  of  doing.  If  you 
had  taken  a  peep  at  us  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, yesterday,  you  would  have  seen  us  at  breakfast  in 
the  salon  of  the  hotel,  very  cheerful  and  comfortable, 
but  every,  now  and  then  casting  rather  anxious  glances 
at  the  window  to  see  if  it  rained  still.  We  were  all 
hoping  to  make  an  expedition  over  a  mountain  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Wengem  Alp,  to  a  village  called 
Lauterbrunnen.  The  views  we  were  told  would  be  ex- 
cessively graiil,  for  we  should  go  just  in  front  of  the 
Jung  Frau,  with  only  a  narrow  valley  between  it  and 
us,  and  we  should  also  probably  see  and  hear  a  greal 
number  of  avalanches.  The  village  of  Lauterbrunnen 
also  was,  we  understood,  very  beautifully  situated  in  a 
deep  ravine ;  and  in  fiict  it  was  a  little  journey  which 
every  one  made  a  point  of  taking.  All  this  sounded 
very  pleasant,  but  then  there  was  the  rain — ^it  would 
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Qj  though  every  one  prophesied  that  it  must 
or  before  long.  So,  in  the  meantime,  we  put 
le  thought  of  the  Wengern  Alp,  and  hegan  to 
r  what  we  should  do  alter  we  had  seen  it  This 
luch  more  important  and  difficult  question.  Our 
was  to  proceed  to  the  town  of  Lausanne,  on  the 
f  Geneva,  hut  there  were  several  roads  hj  which 
rht  travel,  and  the  point  to  he  settled  was,  which 
be  the  hest  ?  It  was  a  very  long  husiness,  and 
vere  brought  out,  and  guide  books  consulted,  and 
;  many  things  proposed  and  objected  to ;  but  at 
was  settled  that  we  should  once  more  separate, 
of  the  party  going  by  the  regular  high  road, 
h  the  towns  of  Bern  and  Freyburg  to  Lausanne ; 

r.  H J  one  of  his  sisters,  and  myself  follow- 

)ath  over  mountains,  leading  across  what  is  called 
iss  of  the  Grimsel,  which  would  in  the  end  bring 
he  same  point    A  pass,  I  must  tell  you,  is  not  a 

between  mountains,  but  a  way  by  which  they 
e  crossed  without  going  over  the  highest  part 
Ian  was  particularly  agreeable  to  me,  for  I  knew 
Id  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
scenery  in  Switzerland.  The  journey  from  Grin- 
Id  to  Lausanne  by  this  road  would,  we  thought, 
IS  about  a  week,  and  as  the  guides  who  had  been 
mr  firiends  in  their  last  excursion  were  then  wait- 

Grindelwald,  we  determined  to  engage  them  to 
th  us.    Only  two  men  and  two  horses  were  re- 

I,  for  Mr.  H intended  to  walk  the  whole  way. 

lien  all  this  was  settled,  we  again  turned  our 
hts  to  the  day's  excursion  and  the  Wengern  Alp; 
las  I  the  ram  fell  stiU,  not  very  heavily,  but  enough 
j^hten  us,  and  make  us  fear  that  if  we  went  we 
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fihould  not  see  any  thing ;  and  after  a  little  con  vena- 
tion we  decided  that  the  wisest  thing  we  oould  do  would 
be  to  go  back  to  Interlachen, — where  we  might  provido 
ourselves  with  several  things  we  required  before  we  set 
off  on  our  journey  over  the  Grimsel, — and  take  a  rest 
there  for  the  day.  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  not  a  lit- 
tle disappointed,  but  I  believe  it  was  really  the  best 
arrangement  we  oould  have  made. 

Accordingly  we  left  Grindelwald;  and  no  small 
fuss  and  confusion  there  was  in  the  hotel  before  we  set 
off; — ^numbers  of  people  setting  out  on  expeditions  like 
ourselves,  or  talking  about  them ;  gentlemen  and  ladies 
having  breakfast;  waiters  rushing  about  to  attend  upon 
them ;  guides  coming  in  to  settle  where  they  were  to 
go ;  and,  outside  the  door,  servants,  and  guides,  and 
grooms,  and  peasants,  all  going  somewhere  or  having 
something  to  do  quickly  ;  and  this  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  houses  in  England  are  generally 
tolerably  quiet  K  the  weather  had  been  fine  it  would 
have  been  extremely  amusing,  but  the  rain  rather  sad- 
dened us  all.  It  cleared,  however,  before  we  reached 
Interlachen  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  had  a  pleasant 
drive  of  about  two  hours,  and  began  to  hope  we  should 
have  fine  weather  again ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  day 
there  was  thunder  and  lightning,  which  is  a  bad  rign, 
and  the  ram  returned  to  frighten  us  every  now  and 
then. 

We  went  to  several  droll  little  shops  in  the  old 
Swiss  village  of  Unterseen  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon. Every  thing  was  very  dear, — ^I  suppose,  because 
visitors  stay  at  Interladien  so  short  a  time,  and  only 
during  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  so  are  made  to 
pay  for  the  absence  of  trade  at  other  times.    The  peo- 
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pfe  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  buriTnig.  A.  woman  in  a 
fihoemaker^s  shop  was  half  surprised  and  half  angry, 
when  I  asked  if  she  could  undertake  a  little  piece  of  work 
which  I  wished  to  have  finished  before  the  evening. 
She  seoned  to  think  I  had  no  idea  of  the  vast  trouble 
I  was  giving. 

We  took  a  walk  in  the  evening  to  a  wooded  hill  a 
htde  above  the  town,  where  we  had  a  view  over  the 
Lake  of  Thun ;  and  afterwards  went  back  to  the  village 
and  sat  out  of  doors,  as  every  one  does  at  Interlachen, 
and  then  went  to  bed  to  *be  ready  for  the  moming^s 
journey. 

But  the  morning  came,  and  instead  of  a  bright  day 
there  were  clouds  and  rain,  and  though  we  were  not 
prevented  from,  setting  off  on  our  joum^,  we  could  not 
hdp  feding  disappointed.  We  all  left  Interlachen  to- 
gether, lor  several  of  the  party  had  not  seen  the  water- 
^  at  the  GieBsbach, — ^near  which  we  who  were  going 
to  the  Giimsel  were  obliged  to  pass, — and  it  was  there- 
five  settled  that  we  should  remain  together  for  one 
more  day,  go  to  the  waterfall,  cross  to  Brienz,  and  from 
thenoe  proceed  to  a  place  called  Meyiingen,  to  sleep. 

Our  way  lay  once  more  over  the  Lake  of  Brienz, 
which  we  crossed  in  a  boat  The  weather  had  im- 
proved,  and  the  row  was  very  pleasant,  and  we  stopped 
at  the  Giessbach  and  saw  the  waterfall,  and  were  lin- 
gering' about,  when  one  of  the  two  guides  whom  we 
had  engaged  to  go  with  us  to  the  Grimsel,  and  who 
had  come  with  us  from  Grindelwald,  warned  us  to  make 
haste  and  return  to  the  boat,  which  was  waiting  to 
carry  us  on  to  Brienz,  for  that  a  storm  was  coming. 

And  certainly  it  did  come !  not  directly,  but  before 
we  were  across  the  lake.    Such  a  pelting  shower  I  the 
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huge  drops  &lliiig  into  the  lake  made  it  look  as  if 
myriads  of  fish  were  darting  np  all  around  us.      An 
awning  was  over  our  heads,  and  our  carpet  bags  mrere 
drawn  away  from  the  end  of  the  boat  and  placed  mider 
it,  that  they  might  not  get  wet ;  and  we  all  crowded 
together  as  closely  as  we  could.    But  the  rain  was  a 
torrent :  it  rushed  in  at  the  sides  and  poured  over   the 
seats,  and  we  seized  our  bundles  of  doaks,  and  caugfat 
up  our  umbrellas,  and  covered  ourselves  completely 
with  them, — ^but  there  was  no  escape.    My  side  of  the 
boat  was  a  perfect  pond  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  stand  up  because  of  making  a  confusion  ;  so 
at  last,  in  despair,  I  crouched  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  buried  myself  under  an  immensely  thick  shawl, 
and  held  an  umbrella  and  parasol  o\er  my  head,  and 
notwithstanding  was  wet  through.  .  We  were  a  very 
short  time  in  crossing  the  lake ;  the  men  rowed  with 
all  their  might,  so  did  a  girl  who  helped  them, — ^for  it 
is  quite  the  custom  of  the  6ountiy  for  girls  to  row, — 
but  we  went  on  shore  dripping,  and  were  obliged  to 
change  our  dresses  immediately.     The  rain  lasted  nearly 
the  whole  afternoon.    We  dined  at  Brienz,  and  set  off 
for  Meyringen  afterwards  in  a  close  carriage,  and  what 
is  called  a  char-a-banc,  a  curious  little  vehicle  peculiar 
to  Switzerland.     It  has  but  one  seat  besides  the  driver's, 
placed  sideways,  and  large  enough  to  hold  two  persons 
comfortably,  and  three  uncomfortably.    It  is  covered  at 
the  top,  and  there  are  curtains  round  it,  and  a  leathern 
apron  or  a  board,  instead  of  a  door,  in  front;  so  that  it 
is  very  tolerably  shut  in  in  case  of  rain ;  but  the  side- 
way  motion  is  not  at  all  agreeable.     Any  of  you  who 
have  ever  seen  an  Irish  car  will  know  exactly  what  I 
mean  to  describe.    We  ought  to  have  had  a  beautiful 
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diive  from  Brienz  to  Meyringen ;  for  there  are  rocky 
bOk  and  sdow  mountains  to  be  seen,  and  waterfiUls 
Tosbing  down  from  the  heights,  and  the  river  Aar  flow- 
ing through  the  midst  of  the  valley ;  but  the  rain  and 
mist  |»evented  our  having  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 
heauty.  After  a  drive  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
reached  Meyringen,  a  regular  Swiss  town,  dose  under  a 
range  of  lofty  hills,  and  with  several  mountain  valleys 
leading  from  it.  But  we  did  not  see  much  of  the  place, 
for  the  hotel  was  frill,  and  we  could  not  procure  good 
rooms,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  back  a  little  way  and 
proceed  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  another  direction, 
to  an  inn  caUed  the  Baths  of  Reichenbach,  where  we 
fo>und  every  thing  that  we  could  desire  for  comfort 


The  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  August  l^th, — I 
awoke  this  morning  before  six  o'clock,  and  the  first 
thing  I  heard  was  that  it  was  likely  to  be  a  fine  day. 
Very  joyfrd  news !  and  what  I  did  not  at  all  expect 
when  I  went  to  bed  last  night  Dressing  and  break- 
out were  managed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  soon  af- 
ter seven  I  was  mounted  on  my  horse,  with  a  small 
leathern  bag  strapped  to  the  saddle  behind  me,  and  on 
my  way  to  the  Pass  of  the  Grimsel,  accompanied  by 

Mr.  H ,  his  sister,  and  two  guides.    The  rest  of  the 

party  were  to  go  back  to  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  and  from 
thence  to  Bern,  as  soon  as  we  were  gone. 

The  Valley  of  Meyringen  looked  very  different  under 
a  bright  sunshine  from  what  it  did  in  a  pouring  rain. 
The  town  is  certainly  very  beautifully  situated,  but  it  is 
curiously  out  of  the  way,  at  least  we  should  think  so  in 
^gland,  for,  although  a  great  many  roads  from  the 
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mountainB  meet  there,  they  are  not  generally  roads  fc 
carriages,  but  only  mule  paths,  very  steep  and  rough 
and,  in  bad  weather,  they  must  often  be  impassable. 

We  went  on  easily  at  first,  for  the  road  was  tolers 
bly  good,  and  a  carriage  might  have  driven  along  it,  bu 
this  did  not  continue  very  long.  We  were  following 
the  course  of  the  river  Aar  the  whole  way.  It  rises  a 
the  foot  of  a  glacier,  under  a  mountain,  the  top  of  whicl 
I  told  you  I  had  seen  jfrom  the  Faulhom, — ^the  Darl 
Aar  Peak,  or  the  Finster  Aar  Horn, — ^and  makes  its 
way  through  a  deep,  narrow  valley  to  Meyringen,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Brienz.  Having  traced  itz 
course  so  far,  it  seemed  like  an  old  friend ;  but  I  cannot 
say  it  was  a  very  quiet  one.  Such  a  tossing,  foaming, 
rushing  stream  I  scarcely  ever  saw  !  In  one  place,  not 
very  far  from  Meyringen,  people  say  it  once  covered  a 
little  valley,  and  formed  a  lake ;  but,  since  then,  it  has 
forced  its  way  through  some  high,  dark  rocks,  and  tnir 
vels  between  them  swiftly  and  noisily ;  and  what  was 
formerly  the  lake  is  now  pasture-ground,  covered  with 
little  trees  and  cottages,  and  shut  in,  in  a  dicle,  by  hills, 
just  as  a  lake  might  be. 

This  was  our  last  place  of  open  ground,  for  we  then 
entered  a  deep  valley,  or  what  is  more  properly  called 
a  ravine,  with  huge  difis  and  woods  on  each  side,  and 
the  Aar  tossing  along  between  them ;  and  up  the  cliffs 
we  went,  the  horses  apparently  caring  nothing  for  the 
steepness  and  roughness  of  the  way,  and  I  suspect  much 
more  at  their  ease  than  I  was,  when  I  looked  from  the 
narrow  ledge,  over  which  we  were  journeying,  into  the 
depths  below.  But  that  part  of  the  road  would  seem 
nothing  to  me  now ;  the  path  became  so  much  more 
>rild  afterwards.    I  do  not  think  it  was  at  any  time  so 
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as  tlie  Fanlhorn  or  the  Righi ;  but  it  went  on  and 
rinding  up  the  rocks,  and  leading  us  higher  and 
iT,  without  our  knowing  exactly  how  high  we  were ; 
I  saw  that  we  were  getting  deeper  into  the  moun- 

Ve  passed  two  or  three  little  villages,  which  looked 
poor,  and  in  the  winter  can  be  scarcely  habitable 
the  cold,  for  they  are  much  exposed,  though  in  ap- 
nce  just  like  those  in  the  valleys.  But  we  never 
3d  to  be  really  nearer  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
Q  I  looked  up  to  the  mighty  cli£^  shutting  in  the  - 
e,  there  was  almost  always  a  sharp,  grey  head  peer- 
bove,  and  making  me  feel  that  the  heights  beyond 
never  be  reached.  In  one  village,  the  guide  told 
lat  the  snow  in  winter  was  often  up  to  the  windows, 
rh  they  were  always  on  the  first  floor,  and  not  near 
round. 

he  name  of  the  village  was  Guttanen.  It  had  a 
small  church,  the  smallest  I  have  seen  in  Switzer- 
The  clergyman's  house  was  pointed  out  to  me — 
\ss  cottage,  not  in  any  way  better  than  the  others, 
t  that  it  looked  neater,  and  had  curtains  to  the 

>W8. 

he  guides  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  their  walk. 
>f  them  is  a  very  young  man,  and  has  very  high 
i.  He  amused  himself  and  me  in  trying  to  make  out 
e  English,  and  to  improve  my  knowledge  of  Ger- 
whilst  every  now  and  then  he  stopped  to  shout 
Y,  and  wake  the  echoes  amongst  the  hills.  Both 
sd  well  known  on  the  road,  and  nodded  and  spoke 
9ry  peasant  who  passed;  and  peeped  in  at  the  cot- 
windows,  as  if  quite  at  home.  It  was  certainly  a 
droll  path  for  a  public  road,  going  in  and  out 
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amongst  the  little  cottages  in  the  villages,  sometimes  in 
front,  and  sometimes  behind  ;  and  once,  taking  us  un- 
der a  shed  or  bam,  with  a  low  roof^  which  m^e  us 
stoop  our  heads  lest  we  should  knock  them. 

We  stopped  at  a  cottage,  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
had  some  milk  brought  out  to  us,  and  a  kind  of  cake, 
very  thin  and  excessively  light,  and  then  we  proceeded 
on  our  way,  till  between  two  and  three,  when  we  reached 
a  ch&let,  called  the  *^  Handek,''  close  to  a  celebrated  wa- 
terfall of  the  same  name.  Here  we  were  to  dine.  It 
was  merely  a  Swiss  cottage,  in  which  were  two  long, 
and  very  low,  and  not  at  all  dean-looking  rooms,  where 
a  niunber  of  guides  and  rough-looking  travellers  were 
eating  and  drinking.  At  the  comer  of  a  table  in  the 
inner  room,  a  white  doth  was  spread  for  us,  but  we 
were  told  that  dinner  would  not  be  ready  directly ;  so, 
having  ordered  soup, — or  broth,  as  we  should  call  it, — 
and  a  cutlet,  which  are  to  be  had  almost  every  where, 
we  went  off  to  the  waterfEdl. 

It  is  at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  ch^et ;  but  it 
would  have  been  worth  going  many  miles  to  see. 

The  path  led  us  a  little  way  down  a  cliff,  forming 
the  side  of  a  ravine,  and  we  then  stood  upon  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge,  and  looked  down.  From  under  the 
bridge  the  river  Aar  was  rushing  through  a  dark  gorge, 
and  pouring  itself  over  a  predpice  of  rocks,  from  a 
height  of  200  feet,  with  a  power  which  it  was  fearful  to 
watdi.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  the  waters  of 
another  torrent,  the  Erlenbach,  fell  likewise  down  the 
sides  of  a  mountain.  The  two  rivers  met  directly  below 
the  bridge ;  the  Erlenbach,  as  it  seemed,  struggling  with 
the  Aar;  and  the  Aar,  from  its  vast  force,  completdy 
swallowing  it  up ;  and,  as  the  waters  mingled  and  fell 
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into  llie  gnl^  there  srose  a  mist  of  spray,  CDriing  up- 
ward in  light  deads,  which,  before  they  were  dispersed 
ioto  the  air,  were  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
fi>rm6d  a  beautiful  painted  arch  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 

I  oonld  not  see  quite  into  the  depth, — ^the  mists 
veiled  it, — but  it  was  Seu',  far  below ;  and  I  could  just 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  foaming  river,  swelled  by  the 
torrent  it  had  conquered,  making  its  way  throu^  the 
gorge,  and  appearing,  when  seen  amidst  the  spray,  like 
a  white  cloud. 

The  chalet,  and  the  dinner,  and  the  guides,  and  the 
travellera,  were  a  strange  change  from  the  water&ll. 
But  the  rest  and  refreshment  were  not  to  be  despised, 
and  when  dinner  was  over,  we  remounted  our  horses,  all 
much  better  able  to  pursue  our  journey. 

What  the  remainder  of  the  way  was  like,  I  cannot 
hope  to  make  any  one  understand  who  has  not  seen  it 
We  were  soon  beyond  the  fir-woods  and  cfa^eta, 
and  high  and  deep  amongst  the  mountains ;  not  green 
pasture-land,  but  rude  rocks  of  a  stone  called  granite — 
mfles  of  them.  I  could  have  &ncied  myself  transported 
to  a  stone  world.  Stone  there  was  for  the  pathway, 
smooth  and  broad ;  stone  for  the  mighty  diffii ;  walls 
and  walls  of  huge  unbroken  rodL  Stone  below  us  and 
above  us,  and  around  us;  our  horses'  feet  clattering 
over  it,  as  along  a  firm  pavement 

A  little  grass  and  moss  might  be  seen  trying  to  cov- 
er the  rocks,  and  a  few  larches  and  firs  stood  up  boldly 
amongst  them;  but  juniper  was  the  most  common 
shrub,  which,  according  to  its  natural  growth,  bent  down 
as  if  pursued  by  a  rushing  storm,  and  hastening  to  es- 
cape to  some  more  quiet  resting-place. 
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About  two  miles  above  Handek  this  stone  Tegion  was 
the  most  remarkable,  for  we  then  passed  a  place  where 
once  there  must  have  been  a  glacier  or  an  avalanche, 
and  the  surface  of  the  rock  had  been  worn  smooth  and 
bright  by  the  weight  and  friction  of  the  ice  and  snow 
which  rolled  over  it  Here  and  there  however,  it  was 
marked  by  grooves  and  dents,  caused  by  some  sharp 
rock  brought  down  by  the  glacier,  and  which  had 
scratched  the  under  rock,  as  a  diamond  scratches  a  pane 
of  glass. 

When  we  first  came  to  the  bare  granite  rocks,  I 
thought  we  were  approaching  the  termination  of  our 
journey,  for  I  could  well  suppose  them  to  form  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain ;  but  another  glance  showed  me  a 
grim  peak,  half  buried  in  clouds,  lifting  itself  above 
them,  and  I  knew  that  the  end  was  still  far  oSl     As  to 
our  road,  I  am  bound  to  call  it  good,  for  it  was  one 
over  which  the  horses  travelled  easily  and  safely ;  gra- 
nite not  bdng  at  all  slippery.    But  I  could  not  describe 
it  better  than  by  saying  that,  in  many  places,  it  was 
like  riding  along  the  top  of  a  broad  stone  wall,  except 
that  you  could  only  ML  from  it  on  one  side.    If  yon  did 
&11,  however,  there  were  enormous  rocks  below  to  dash 
you  to  pieces,  and  the  foaming  Aar  ready  to  receive  any 
portion  of  you  that  might  reach  the  bottom,    hi  Eng- 
land such  a  path  would  have  made  me  tremble,    hi 
Switzerland  the  horses  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  one 
tries  to  think  there  is  no  danger,  though  it  looks  so 
feaifiil.    Yet  it  is  often  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  that 
the  same  Providence  watches  over  us  in  the  mountains 
as  in  the  plains ;  and  that  accident,  if  it  should  happen, 
would  be  as  much  ordered  as  a  fever  or  any  common 
iUnan. 
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It  was  dioll  eDcmgfa  that  one  of  the  few  litde  erenti 
which  might  he  called  adven  tares  that  occmred  on  our 
JGimiey,  took  place  on  a  smooth  piece  of  grass.  Mj 
friend's  horse  having  jnst  gone  throng^  some  water, 
took  it  into  its  head  that  a  roll  on  the  tarf  would  he 
pleasant  afterwards ;  and  sank  down  as  qoietljr  as  a 
donkey,  giving  its  rider  harel  j  time  to  slide  off  its  hack. 

We  were  ohliged  to  cross  the  Aar  sereral  tnnesi  and 
this,  I  think,  was  as  little  agreeaUe  as  any  thing;  for 
the  htidges  were  sometimes  only  trunks  of  trees  joined 
together,  and  sometimes  hlocb  of  granite.  As  for  a 
rafling,  or  parapet,  it  was  a  precaution  eridenlly  nercr 
thought  of. 

After  this  long  ascent  we  tnmed  aade  a  little  from 
the  river,  and  for  a  short  distance  lost  sight  of  it ;  and 
presently  one  of  the  guides  came  up  to  me,  and  pointing 
amongst  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  the  path, said: — ^Thers 
is  a  Hospice,"  or  the  Inn  of  the  Grimsd.  I  locked  ae- 
cording  to  his  direction,  and  saw  a  rough-hmlt,  rather 
low,  and  long,  stone  huilding,  with  outhouses  adjoining 
it  The  windows  wen  very  deepseU  and  two  or  three 
steps  led  up  to  the  door.  The  peaks  of  snow-mountains 
rose  up  in  front  of  it,  and  all  around  were  stone-hilk 
and  rocks  covered  with  patches  of  sun,  and  hri^Eteoed 
hy  a  few  green  spots  of  grass  and  moss,  which  had 
sprang  up  in  the  crevices,  and  upon  whidi  a  few  goats 
contrived  to  feed. 

And  this  was  our  resting-place, — and  that  of  many 
othen ;  for  the  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel  is  near  the  top 
of  the  Pass,  and  is  much  frequented  hy  traveDers. 
Within,  there  are  a  numher  of  small  hed-rooros,  with 
unpainted  wooden  walls,  and  wooden  cdlings, — and  in 
each  room  are  two  little  heds,  a  deal  table,  and  two  deal 
6 
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chain.    Id  one  of  these  bed-rooms  I  am  now  writing ; 
and  in  one  of  them  I  lay  down  to  rest  as  soon  as  I  came 
in.     Since  then,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  erening,  we 
have  had  sapper, — or  what,  in  fact,  was  a  r^olar  din- 
ner,— ^in  a  large  low  salon,  filled  with  gentlemen,  most 
of  them  Swiss  or  Germans.    We  all  sat  at  one  long 
table,  with  the  guides  at  the  further  end,  whilst  a  few 
other  smaller  tables  were  prepared  for  tea.     Only  one 
gentleman  and  lady  had  tea,  but  I  rather  envied  them, 
they  seemed  so  quiet  and  comfortable,  quite  away  bj 
themselves ;  though  I  found  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
in  all  that  was  going  on  round  me.    One  gentleman, 
espedally,  puzzled  me  extremely.     He  began  speaking 
French,  like  a  Frenchman ;  went  on  in  German,  like  a 
German;  said  a  good  deal  in  English,  very  like  an 
Englishman  ;  and  at  last  proved  to  be  a  Dutchman. 

Sunday  J  August  11  tk, — I  certainly  never  expected 
to  spend  a  Sunday  on  the  top  of  the  Grimsel ;  but  it 
has  been  a  very  pleasant,  though  a  very  odd  day.  We 
breakfasted  about  half-past  eight  in  the  salon,  and  had 
the  room  almost  to  ourselves;  three  gentlemen,  who 
appeared  to  be  Americans,  being  tbe  only  persons  who 
were  having  breakfast  at  the  same  time.  The  quietness 
was  quite  pleasant;  for  there  had  been  nothing  but 
trampling  over  head,  and  moving  about  the  passages, 
and  the  voices  of  persons  calling  to  one  another,  ever 
since  daybreak.  In  a  house  of  this  kind,  where  there 
is  so  much  wood,  every  little  sound  is  heard ;  and  I 
really  could  have  fancied  that  a  troop  of  soldiers  was 
marching  by  my  room,  by  the  noise  that  was  made. 

Mr.  H wished  to  go  for  a  walk  to  the  top  of  a 

neighbouring  mountain, — ^the  Sidel  Horn, — in  the  course 
of  the  day ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  better  to  set  off 
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earfjand  retnni  earij:  lo,  direoUj  after  broakfiMt,  wa 

an  went  oat  ic^ether.    But  he  soon  left  us,  and  we 

then  tamed  back,  and  walked  by  the  side  of  a  small, 

veiy  deep  lake,  close  to  the  inn ; — so  dose,  indeed,  that 

there  is  a  waj  made  under  the  house,  by  whi<di  the 

waters  flow,  in  a  little  stream,  and  join  the  Aar.    The 

lake  is  sarroanded  by  the  mountain  walls,  except  in  one 

part,  where  there  is  a  small  piece  of  green  pasture  land, 

upon  which  the  inkeeper  has  two  or  three  cows  feeding ; 

the  servants  rowing  across  the  lake  every  day  to  milk 

thenu     We  saw  the  boat  going  over,  as  we  sat  by  the 

side  <^  the  lake  under  the  shelter  of  a  huge  granite  rock. 

A  still,  stem,  little  lake  it  is;  yet  it  looked  very 

bright  to^ay  under  the  light  of  a  briUiant  sun.     Its 

depth  is  not  known,  and  it  is  never  frozen ;  neither  will 

any  fish  live  in  it    The  waters  are  exquisitely  dear. 

One  can  see  every  stone  under  them  near  the  shore  ;-^ 

but  b^ond  there  is  nothing  but  the  darkness  of  a  depth 

which  no  one  can  measure. 

Quiet,  and  even  solemn,  as  the  scenery  on  the  Grim- 
sd  is  now,  it  was  once  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  war. 
This  happened  rather  more  than  fif^  years  ago,  in  1 799, 
when  the  French  and  Austrians  were  at  war.  The 
French  were  stationed  in  the  little  village  of  Guttaneu, 
which  we  passed  yesterday,  and  which,  I  said,  was  so 
often  covered  with  snow  up  to  the  windows  in  the  win- 
ter. The  Austrians  were  encamped  on  the,  Grimsel. 
Their  object  was,  to  prevent  the  French  from  passing 
over  the  mountains,  and  entering  the  valley  on  the  other 
side,  called  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone, — the  very  same 
valley  which  we  hope  to  reach  to-morrow.  The  Aus- 
trian genera],  naturally  enough,  thought  himself  quite 
lafe.    Nothing  seemed  easier  than  to  prevent  the  French 
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from  ooming  up  sndi  a  steep,  narrow  path  as  that  which 
we  travelled  over  yesterday ;  especially  when  the  Au&- 
trians  could  place  themselves  behind  the  great  roeks, 
and  fire  at  their  enemies  without  being  in  any  danger 
themselves.    The  French  general  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  was  therefore  in  despair  when  he  received  an 
order  from  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  his  supe- 
rior, to  force  his  way  over  the  pass  of  the  Grimsel.   Wliat 
was  to  be  done  ?   He  summoned  his  officers,  and  a  great 
consultation  took  place  in  an  inn  at  Guttanen.    Whilst 
it  was  going  on,  the  innkeeper  was  also  talking  to  his 
guests  in  an  outer  room,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
boasted  that  he  knew  a  path  across  some  of  the  other 
mountains,  by  which  he  could  bring  the  French  general 
and  his  army  to  a  spot  higher  than  the  Austrians,  from 
whence  they  could  pour  down  upon  their  enemies,  and 
so  might  hope  for  victory.    The  words  were  repeated  to 
the  French  general,  who  immediately  caused  the  inn- 
keeper to  be  brought  before  him,  and  half  forced,  half 
persuaded  him  to  discover  the  path ;  promising  that,  if 
he  would  be  faithful,  he  should  have  a  certain  piece  ci 
land  for  his  own.   It  was  a  piece  which  my  guide  pointed 
out  to  me  yesterday  ;  but  as  I  had  not  then  heard  the 
history  belonging  to  it,  I  did  not  quite  understand  why 
he  took  such  pains  to  show  it  to  me. 

The  pass  of  the  Grimsel,  I  must  tell  you,  is  a  ridge 
between  two  mountains;  one  the  Sidel  Horn,  whidi 

Mr.  H went  up  this  morning ;  and  the  other  with 

a  very  curious  name, — Nfigeli's  Gr&tli,  or  Nail's  Head. 
The  innkeeper's  plan  was  to  take  the  French  by  a  way 
which  he  knew,  over  the  NSgeli's  Grfttli,  and  then  bring 
them  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Grimsel.  By  this 
means  they  would  be  much  higher  than  their  enemies ; 
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Ibr  the  Anstrians  were  stationed  on  the  ground  near  the 
inn,  and  the  top  of  the  pass  is  seven  hundred  feet  higher 
than  that. 

The  innkeeper^s  plan  was  followed.  The  next  morn- 
ing a  lai^e  body  of  Frenchmen  marched  up  the  same 
▼alley  by  which  we  came  yesterday,  to  the  front  of  the 
rather  level  ground  on  which  the  inn  stands,  and  where 
the  Austrians  were  stationed. 

Hie  Austrian  general  felt  sure  of  dispersing  them, 
bnt  stiU  he  thought  it  better  to  have  a  good  body  of 
n&en  to  support  him ;  so  he  drew  away  his  troops  which 
were  near  the  top  of  the  Grimsel,  in  order  to  repel  the 
French  lower  down.  Presently,  to  his  surprise  and  dis- 
may, he  heard  firing  on  the  heights  behind  him.  Two 
parties  of  French  were  attacking  them  behind.  One 
bad  been  led  by  the  innkeeper  over  the  N&gelVs  Gr&tU ; 
the  other  had  passed  over  the  Sidel  Horn ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate Austrians  were  completely  suirounded  and 
defeated.  The  bodies  of  those  who  fell  were  cast  into 
a  lake  on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  has  since  been 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Todten  Sea,"  or  the  "  Lake 
of  the  Dead." 

The  pass  by  which  the  innkeeper  led  the  French 
over  the  Ndgeli's  Gr&di,  was  so  wild  and  fearful,  that 
the  men  believed  he  was  treadierously  leading  them 
astray,  and  would  have  shot  him  if  their  officers  had 
not  prevented  them. 

He  never  obtained  the  reward  which  had  been  pro- 
mised, for  the  Swiss  government  would  not  agree  to  let 
him  have  it,  and  the  French  general  could  not  give 
away  land  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  battle  I 
have  described  has  been  celebrated  ever  since  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  ever  fought    No  one  crossing 
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these  mountalDB  would  thbk  it  possible  for  an  army  to 
encamp  and  fight  here. 

Our  morning  passed  very  quickly.  After  the  walk, 
and  the  rest  by  the  lake,  we  went  in  and  read  the  Chnrch 
Service ;  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  one  oVlock,  and 

dinner  time.    Mr.  H came  back  soon.     He  told  ns 

that  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  go  up  the  Sidel  Horn ; 
but  that  he  came  down  very  quickly,  sliding  upon  the 
snow.  The  guides  were  with  him,  and  described  to  me 
afterwards  how  amused  they  had  been  by  the  American 
gentlemen,  who  went  up  at  the  same  time,  and,  not 
liking  the  snow,  seated  tibemselves  on  bags,  and  so  slid 
down  comfortably. 

The  guides  spoke  of  this  with  considerable  con- 
tempt, and  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  ignoble  way  of 
proceeding. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  as  pleasantly  as  the  morn- 
ing had  done.  Besides  reading,  we  went  for  a  walk  in 
the  afternoon, — a  quiet,  country  Sunday  walk,  to  a  gla- 
cier 1  It  seemed  very  strange  when  we  set  out,  from 
being  so  unlike  any  English  walk ;  and  it  was  more 
odd  as  we  went  on, — scrambling  over  huge  stones,  and 
crossing  streams;  stone  mountains  all  round  us,  and 
blocks  of  granite  forming  our  road.  One  of  the  guides 
took  hold  of  my  arm,  and  helped  me  along ;  and  with 
that  assistance,  and  the  aid  of  a  stick,  I  managed  to  get 
on  extremely  well.  Granite  rocks  are  extremely  unlike 
those  we  are  commonly  accustomed  to  see  in  England 
They  are  excessively  hard,  quite  smooth,  and  of  a  yellow 
tint,  and  sparkle  in  the  sun.  When  standing  upright  they 
are  like  smooth  walls,  and  when  lying  upon  the  ground 
they  resemble  a  table  or  fiat  pavement  It  is  quite  as 
easy  to  walk  upon  these  granite  rocks  as  along  a  rega- 
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lar  path ;  but  I  must  say  I  was  a  little  amtned  this 
evening,  when  we  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  really 
nothing  bat  stone  to  be  seen,  and  one  of  the  guides  said 

to  Mr.  H ,  who  was  wandering  away  by  himself — 

that  ''it  was  better  always  to  keep  by  the  road/'  It 
would  have  puzzled  any  person  but  a  guide  amongst 
the  Alps  to  know  where  the  road  was. 

The  glacier  which  we  went  to  see  is  close  to  the 
mountain  called  the  Finster  Aar  Horn.  The  river  Aar 
has  its  source  in  it  The  blocks  of  ice  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  enormous ;  but  a  great  deal  of  mud  ooyers 
them. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  source  of  the  river,  for  it 
does  not  rush  out  from  under  an  arch  as  at  Grindelwald ; 
but  the  water  oozes  forth  from  beneath  the  piles  of  ice, 
and  then  flows  on  in  a  small  muddy  stream, — very  un- 
like the  foaming  torrent  which  it  afterwards  becomes, 
when  it  dashes  through  the  valley  by  which  we  ascended 
yesterday,  and  throws  itself  madly  into  the  gulf  at  Han- 
deL  All  these  glacier  rivers  are  at  first  muddy,  for 
their  source  is  not  very  pure,  a  glacier  being  not  merely 
ice  and  snow,  but  mixed  with  mud  and  stones.  It  is 
possible  for  persons  to  go  from  the  source  of  the  Aar  to 
Grindelwald,  by  passing  over  glaciers  the  whole  way. 
The  distance  is  very  considerable, — I  think  as  much  as 
twenty  miles ;  but  our  guide  seemed  to  think  no  more 
of  it  than  we  should  of  a  walk  of  six  or  seven  miles 
Along  a  high  road. 

I  have  heard  of  one  lady  who  was  actually  carried 
over  in  a  chair,  borne  by  men.  She  was  an  English 
person,  and  every  one  seems  to  think  it  a  most  danger^ 
<nw  and  foolish  expedition. 

The  guides  made  us  stop  once  or  twice  during  our 
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walk  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  a  little  animal,  called  the 
Alpine  marmot,  which  is  only  to  be  found  amongst  high 
mountains.  It  is  a  curious  creature,  somewhat  smaller 
than  a  hare,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  having  a 
head  like  a  hare,  whiskers  like  a  cat,  eyes  like  a  squirrel, 
and  1^  like  a  bear.  Generally  its  voioe  resembles  the 
murmur  of  a  dog  when  pleased, — ^but  if  it  is  frightened 
or  angry  it  makes  a  shrill  whistling  noise,  which  it  is 
painful  for  a  person  dose  to  it  to  hear.  It  walks  with 
ease  on  its  hind  legs,  and  eats  in  the  same  way  as  a 
squirrel  does.  Marmots  are  yery  active  in  the  summer, 
and  run  more  quickly  up  hill  than  on  level  ground. 
The  people  of  Savoy,  it  is  said,  learned  how  to  dimb 
chimneys,  in  order  to  sweep  them,  from  watching  the 
movements  of  these  animals.  They  eat  anything  that 
is  given  them,  flesh,  bread,  fruit,  herbs,  Ac.,  but  they  like 
milk  and  butter  better  than  any  thing  else,  and  are  some- 
times known  to  slip  into  dairies  and  drink  a  quantity  of 
milk,  as  cats  do. 

In  the  winter,  marmots  sleep  like  dormice  in  holes, 
or  in  fact  houses,  which  they  dig  for  themsdves  in  the 
ground.  The  way  in  which  they  make  these  houses  is 
most  interesting.  They  work  together,  digging  out  the 
earth  with  their  daws,  with  immense  quickness,  and 
throwing  it  up  behind  them.  The  hole  is  very  deep, — 
broader  than  it  is  long,  and  capable  of  containing  seve- 
ral animals  without  making  the  air  unwholesome  or  dis- 
agreeable. There  are  two  galleries  or  long  entrances  to 
it  which  in  winter  are  stopped  up  so  carefully,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  more  easy  to  dig  the  earth  any  where  else 
than  in  the  parts  at  which  marmots  have  been  working. 
The  inside  of  *the  hole  is  lined  with  moss  and  hay, 
which  they  employ  themsdves  in  collecting  during  the 
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summer.  It  has  been  declared  that  they  help  each 
other  in  this  work,  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  used 
as  carriages  by  their  companions.  One,  it  is  said^  lies 
down  on  his  back,  spreads  out  his  limbs  and  allows  him- 
self to  be  loaded  with  hay :  then  the  otheis  drag  him 
along  by  his  tail,  taking  care  not  to  overset  him.  The 
mannots,  like  many  amongst  ourselves,  have  a  great 
objection  to  being  out  in  bad  weather.  They  go  into 
their  holes  directly  it  begins  to  rain.  They  are  also  very 
timid,  and  when  they  are  at  play  or  at  work  one  stands 
on  a  rock  as  a  sentinel ;  and  if  he  perceives  a  man^  an 
eagle,  or  a  dog,  or  any  other  creature  likely  to  do  mis- 
due^  he  utters  a  loud,  shrill  whistle,  and  ihe  troop  of 
marmots  all  rush  to  their  holes,  the  sentinel  himself  be- 
ing the  last  to  enter.  In  the  end  of  September,  or  the 
banning  of  October,  the  mannots  retire  into  thehr 
houses,  and  there  bury  them9elves  till  April.  The 
greater  part  of  this  time  is  spent  in  sleep ;  and  they 
•eem  to  know  so  well  the  state  they  will  be  in,  that  they 
do  not  lay  up  any  provisions,  though  it  is  supposed  that 
they  eat  the  herbage  with  which  they  have  lined  their 
holes. 

Mannots  can  be  tamed  nearly  as  well  as  cats  and 
dogs,  and  may  be  taught  to  seize  a  stick,  or  to  dance, 
aud  to  obey  the  human  voice ;  but  they  are  rather  fierce 
when  made  angry,  and  their  teeth  are  so  sharp  that 
they  con  bite  crudly.  like  cats  they  have  a  particular 
dislike  to  dogs. 

The  guide  who  told  us  to  listen  for  the  cry  of  a 
marmot,  said  he  saw  one,  but  it  was  too  far  off  for  us 
to  discover  it 

We  returned  home  in  time  to  rest  ourselves  before 
rapper,  or  rather  teaf  for  we  ladies  had  taken  wanting 
6* 
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from  y«6terdAy,  and,  instead  of  sitting  at  the  noisy  taUa^ 
begged  to  have  tea  by  ouaelTeB  at  a  separate  paitof  the 
room,  which  was  mu<di  more  comfortable. 


Munstir:  OanUm  VaUaU.  Augu$t  18<A. — ^At  haH^ 
past  five  this  morning  one  of  the  guides  knodced  at  my 
door  to  tell  me  that  it  was  time  to  get  up ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  do  so  directly,  for  we  were  to  set  off  at  half- 
past  seven.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  with  some 
anxiety.  It  was  a  very  misty  morning,  clouds  over  the 
mountains,  and  nothing  to  be  known  about  the  weather. 
Every  one  in  the  house  was  preparing  for  departure  about 
the  same  time;  and  the  trampling  overhead  was  even 
worse  than  yesterday  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  loud  call- 
ing and  talking  of  some  (Germans  in  the  next  room  to 
mine. 

The  salon  was  filled  when  I  went  down  stairs. 
Breakfast  was  going  on,  and  bills  were  being  redconed 
np  and  paid.  The  entrance  was  filled  with  guides,  and 
the  whole  place  in  fact  was  in  a  bustle.  If  we  had  not 
had  a  particularly  active  and  attentive  landlady  and  her 
sister  to  wait  upon  us  all,  it  might  have  been  very  in- 
oonvenient ;  as  it  was,  I  never  was  in  an  hotel  where 
things  were  better  managed. 

Last  night  I  was  rather  vexed  with  the  fear  of 
having  lost  a  little  brooch  which  I  valued,  and  which  I 
CEUQcied  must  have  been  dropped  by  the  aide  of  the 
lake,  but  the  guides  were  searching  for  it  this  morn- 
ing by  daybreak,  and  the  young  one  came  to  me 
before  breakfast,  with  the  greatest  glee,  to  tell  me  he 
had  found  it.  It  was  really  a  pleasure  to  watch  the 
expression  of  hearty  delight  in  his  &oe.     He  could  not 
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baye  been  moTe  rejoiced  if  it  had  been  his  own  treasure 
instead  of  mine.  I  was  not  a  little  glad,  myself;  for 
the  loss  of  my  brooch  wonld  have  been  the  one  un- 
pleasant recollection  connected  with  our  stay  at  the 
Grimsel ;  and  now  I  mounted  my  horse  quite  happy, 
and  well  prepared  to  enjoy  my  ride.  We  were  the  only 
persons  going  ov^  the  pass.  Every  one  else  seemed  to 
be  setting  out  on  the  way  to  Meynngen,  by  the  rpad  by 
which  we  came  yesterday. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill  I  looked  back  to  carry  away 
a  last  remembrance  of  the  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  dreary  place, — ^and  if  it  appears 
so  now  in  the  height  of  summer,  what  must  it  be  in 
tibe  depth  of  winter !  Tet  it  is  inhabited  all  the  year 
by  one  person.  The  innkeeper  resides  there  from  March 
to  November ;  and  then  it  is  left  in  the  charge  of  a  ser- 
vant, who  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pro- 
▼isiotts  to  last  during  the  winter  months.  He  has  also 
two  dogs  to  be  his  companions,  and  to  watch  for  the 
Approach  of  travellers ;  for  there  is  no  season  at  which 
>ome  persons,  generally  traders,  may  not  be  found  cross- 
ing the  Grimsel. 

The  Hospice  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  month  of 
^arch,  in  the  year  1838,  by  the  fall  of  an  avalanche. 
The  evening  before,  the  man  who  was  then  living  there 
^one  heard,  as  he  believed,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice, 
seemingly  that  of  a  person  in  distress.  He  went  out 
immediately,  taking  a  dog  with  him,  and  they  began  to 
seardi.  But  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  proceed,  and  after  a  time  the  servant  returned 
to  the  Hospice.  The  next  morning  the  sound  was  re- 
peated,— and  the  crash  of  an  avalanche  followed.  It 
ht6k»  through  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  filled  eveiy 
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room  but  one — that  which  the  aenrant  inhabited.  This 
was  a  most  providential  circumstanoe,  yet  the  poor  man 
was  still  in  danger,  for  the  snow  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides.  After  considerable  labour  he  contrived,  however, 
to  work  his  way  through,  and  reacked  Meyringen  in 
safety,  accompanied  by  his  dog.  The  sound  which  he 
had  heard  is  well  known  to  the  peasants  of  the  Alps. 
It  is  always  supposed  to  foretell  some  great  disaster. 
And  we  may  well  believe  that  it  is  mercifully  appointed 
by  God  to  warn  those  who  might  otherwise  suffer  from 
the  acidents  common  to  the  country. 

A  c],oud  was  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain 
as  we  rode  up  the  steep  path  leading  from  the  Hospice, 
but  we  would  not  own  what  we  feared,  and  said  to  each 
other  that  it  was  only  passing  over  and  would  soon  be 
gone.  As  we  ascended  higher,  however,  the  mist  be- 
came heavier,  the  surrounding  hills  were  more  hidden, 
and  at  last  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  huge  granite 
rocks  close  to  our  path. 

Snow  was  lying  on  the  mountain  in  long  wide 
patches,  and  our  horses  from  time  to  time  crossed  it, 
the  guides  leading  them  carefully,  though  they  were 
very  sure-footed.  The  whole  scene  was  exceedingly  wild, 
nothing  but  mist,  snow,  and  rocks  around  us:  and  when 
we  passed  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  Hospice,  and  began  to  descend  on  the 
other  side,  it  grew  worse.  The  snow  spread  above  us 
in  a  wider  tract  and  was  lost  in  the  clouds;  and  below, 
flEiintly  gleaming  through  the  mist,  was  the  deep  lake, — 
the  Todten  See,  or  Lake  of  the  Dead, — ^into  which  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown,  when  the  French  and 
Austrians  fought  on  the  top  of  the  Grimsel. 

The  doud  which  we  had  hoped  would  paaa,  seemed 
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to  have  no  intentioii  of  doing  ao.  The  damp  drops  be- 
came larger,  and  at  last  there  was  a  regular  rain. 

We  were  then  descending  by  a  most  steep  path ; 
oftm  crossing  the  snow,  and  sometimes  obliged  to  go 
over  places  which  were  certainly  dangerous.  In  <me 
part,  especially,  there  were  a  few  steps,  which  even  now 
I  wonder  that  our  guides  allowed  us  to  attempt 

It  was  in  a  spot  where  there  was  no  path,  but  only 
a  sloping  rock,  forming  part  of  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Below  us  was  a  sea  of  mist,  and  the  deep  descent 
into  the  yalley.  How  our  horses  scrambled  over  the 
rock  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  did  manage  it,  and  we  went 
on  again  f<v  a  little  way,  till  we  came  to  a  steeper  and 
less  stony  part  of  the  path,  when  the  guides  told  us  that 
we  had  better  get  off  our  hones  and  walk.  It  was  cer- 
tainly more  agreeable  to  be  trusting  to  one's  own  feet 
in  such  an  awkward  road,  than  to  those  of  a  horse, 
however  sure-looted,  but  in  other  respects  we  were  worse 
off  than  before.  The  rain  fell  faster  and  faster,  and  the 
path  was  steep  and  rough,  and  like  a  pond.  We  wrap- 
ped ounelTCS  in  shawls,  and  covered  our  bonnets  with 
waterproof  hoods,  and  went  on  boldly,  helped  partly 
by  the  guides,  and  partly  by  sticks ;  but  the  boldness 
was  merely  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done, 
but  to  go  on  quickly.  Every  minute  made  us  more  thor- 
oughly uncomfortable,  for  neither  hoods,  nor  shawls, 
nor  umbrellas,  nor  galoshes,  could  keep  portions  of  our 
dreas  from  being  entirely  drenched. 

I  suppose  we  may  have  walked  as  much  as  two 
miles  in  this  way,  always  descending,  when  one  of  the 
party  called  out  to  me  to  look  at  the  Rhone  Glacier. 
It  was  a  glacier  we  had  been  very  anxious  so  see;  and 
weiiad  gone  a  few  miles  out  of  our  way  on  purpose  to 
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do  80 ;  but  I  thought  little  about  it  just  then.  Hist 
which  was  chiefly  in  my  mind  was  that  the  naigfabonr- 
hood  of  a  glacier  was  likely  to  be  extremely  wet»  more 
wet  even  than  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  what  we 
were  to  do  I  could  not  imagine.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, however,  as  we  reached  more  level  ground,  a 
sudden  turn  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  small  inn,  very 
ugly,  desolate,  and  dirty-looking ;  but  to  me  at  that  mo- 
ment it  was  a  home.  I  hurried  en,  rushed  into  tlie 
house,  and,  when  I  found  myself  under  shelter,  was 
satisfied. 

My  friend  was  a  little  behind  me,  but  when  she  ar- 
rived we  were  shown  up  stairs  to  a  dismal,  dirty  little 
bed-room,  and  then  we  sent  for  our  bags  and  knap- 
sacks, and  began  to  think  of  the  comfort  of  having  dry 
dothes. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  no  other  dress  with  me,  and 
part  of  the  one  I  wore  being  already  as  wet  as  it  could 
be,  I  thought  it  was  no  use  to  trouble  mysdf  about  a 
Htde  rain  more  or  less ;  but,  as  the  weather  was  clear- 
ing, I  put  on  another  pair  of  boots  and  galoshes,  and 

set  off  with  the  guides  and  Mr.  H to  walk  up  to  the 

glacier,  which  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 
As  for  the  stones,  and  the  wet  grass,  and  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  brooks  we  crossed,  they  seemed  a  mere 
nothing ;  they  could  not  be  worse  than  the  mountain- 
path,  or  make  me  more  wet  than  I  was  already.  The 
Glacier  of  the  Rhone  is  so  caUed  because  the  River 
Rhone  issues  forth  from  it  It  is  an  enormous  mass  of  ioe, 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  tremendously  deep.  When  I  went 
up  dose  to  it,  the  ice  rose  up  before  me  like  a  cKfiE^  and 
firom  under  a  deep  dark  arch,  which  at  the  sides  was  a 
dear  delicate  blue,  out  of  which  the  Rhone  rushed, 
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white  and  feamiiig.  I  oertainlj  do  not  think  any  thing 
has  erer  given  me  a  g^reater  feeling  of  awe  than  a  gla- 
caer  whoi  I  have  been  close  to  it  It  looks  so  intensely 
oold  and  merciless,  and  the  accidents  it  causes  are  so 
tenible. 

The  Glacier  of  the  Bhone  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Switaerland,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  upon  it,  as 
well  as  stand  below  it,  in  order  to  understand  its  size 
and  depth*  All  these  grand  things  in  nature  require  to 
be,  in  a  manner,  learnt.  They  cannot  be  understood  hy 
merely  looking  at  them ;  in  the  same  way  as  no  one 
can  have  a  notion  of  the  height  of  a  mountain  who  has 
not  gone  up  it 

I  did  not  stay  long  at  the  glacier,  and  went  back  to 
the  inn  by  myself  for  the  guide  proposed  to  follow  Mr. 
H ,  who  had  wandered  higher  than  I  could  ven- 
ture. I  do  not  think  he  liked  the  notion  of  tmsting  a 
stranger  alone  upon  the  ioe. 

My  firrt  object  when  I  got  back  to  the  inn  was  to 
go  to  a  fire  and  dry  my  dress.  As  for  an  English  fire- 
I^aoe,  it  was  a  comfort  not  to  be  expected ;  but  I  went 
mto  a  little  kitchen,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  a  kind  of 
ov^  at  which  a  good  deal  of  cooking  was  going  on ; 
and  my  dress  steamed  away  as  if  it  had  just  passed 
dirough  a  lake.  The  Swiss  servants  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  pity,  and  so  did  every  one  who  came  in,  which 
was  very  good-natured,  and  at  the  same  time  useful,  as 
ithdped  me  to  practise  my  German  in  replying  to 
them.  One  person  puzzled  me  extremely.  She  came 
into  the  kitchen  in  a  light  kind  of  dress,  with  white 
sleeves,  and  slippers  worked  in  gold  thread,  and  began 
to  assist  in  cooking  something  over  the  fire.  At  first  I 
thooi^t  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  inn,  and  I  wondered 
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why  she  should  choose  such  an  odd  dieas,  and  thought 
how  silly  she  must  be ;  but  she  proved  afterwaids  to  be 
a  German  lady,  who,  like  ourselyes,  had  be^i  wet 
through ;  and,  as  for  the  cooking,  I  suspect  she  was 
preparing  something  for  her  husband,  for  German  ladies 
do  a  great  many  things  of  that  kind  for  themselvea. 

My  dress  was  not  half  dry  when  we  had  to  set  off 
again,  but  the  sun  was  th^i  shining  brightly,  and  every- 
thing seemed  rejoicing  after  the  rain ;  and  I  was  too 
glad  to  find  myself  on  my  horse,  without  having  tor- 
rents of  rain  felling  upon  me,  to  think  much  of  my 
wet  garments. 

We  had  a  most  lovely  ride,  the  path  going  down 
the  side  of  a  steep  diff  into  a  narrow  valley ;  and,  as  if 
to  mock  at  our  slow  pace,  the  Rhone  rushed  by  us  with 
a  deafening  sound,  its  waters  swelled  continually  by  the 
streams  which  fell  from  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  path  nearly  made  us  dizzy,  it  went  ao 
dose  to  the  edge  of  the  predpice.  We  met  a  party 
coming  up  the  hill  as  we  were  going  down,  a  lady  and 
a  'gentleman,  and  some  guides.  The  lady  looked 
frightened,  but  I  fancied  she  was  rdieved  by  seeing  other 
ladies  riding.  I  observed,  however,  that  as  soon  as  we 
had  passed,  she  got  off  her  horse  and  walked.  A  par^ 
met  in  thb  way,  along  a  narrow  mountain-path,  forms 
the  prettiest  picture  possible  ; — ^the  travellers  jounieying 
on,  one  behind  anoUier,  with  packages  and  bags  slung 
about  on  the  mules  or  ponies,  and  the  g^des  stragghug 
by  their  sides.  In  this  part  of  our  road  every  step  was 
beautiful.  The  colours  of  the  hills  and  the  woods  were 
so  lovely,  they  quite  made  me  long  for  some  one  to  see 
them  who  could  paint  them.  In  one  spot  I  particularly 
remaiked  some  dark  fir-trees,  which  were  ^reading  thdr 
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1)vaiich6B  over  a  brigbt  green  bank,  supported  by  blocks 
of  jellowish-grey  granite.  The  foaming  white  river 
was  seen  flowing  hr  below ;  and,  beyond,  was  a  moun- 
tain ooTered  with  pine-woods,  which  at  that  moment 
appeared  to  be  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  from  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  shadows  which  were  upon  them. 

This  great  beauty  did  not  last  the  whole  way.  Af- 
t^*  a  time  we  came  into  a  broad,  open  valley,  having 
mountains  at  each  side,  which  did  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  of  any  wonderful  height  Others,  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, were  very  blue,  with  white  peaks,  shining  in  the 
nmligfat ;  but,  after  the  lovely  scenes  we  had  just  left, 
we  thought  less  of  them  than  we  should  have  done  at 
another  time. 

The  whole  of  this  valley,  from  the  source  of  the 
Rhone  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  forms  one  of  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Vallais,  or, 
in  German,  the  Canton  Wallis ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Vallais.  It  is  the  Up- 
per Vallais  which  we  have  been  passing  through  to-day. 
There  are  a  good  many  villages  in  it,  but  they  are  all 
very  poor ;  and  the  cold  must  be  something  terrible  in 
winter,  the  valley  being  so  extremely  high. 

Our  fiist  resting-place  was  called  Ober  Gestelen.  It 
was  a  little  brown-looking  viUage,  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  with  a  small  whitewashed  church.  The  inn  was 
very  poor,  but  we  managed  to  procure  some  dinner,  and 
waited  there  a  considerable  time;  for,  soon  after  our 
arriral,  the  rain  began  again ;  and,  at  cue  time,  I  thought 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  sleep  there.  The  land* 
lord  was  veiy  urgent  that  vt^e  should,  but  as  it  would 
have  obliged  us  to  make  a  very  long  day's  journey  to- 
morrow, it  seemed  better  to  proceed  if  possible;  so,  as 
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soon  as  ihe  wetther  cleared  a  little,  we  again  monnied 
our  hones,  wrapped  ourselves  in  shawls,  and  doaka, 
and  hoods,  ready  prepared  for  rain,  and  went  on  ;  the 
bells  which  the  horses  wore  round  their  necks,  tinkling 
merrily  as  we  moved  along  the  easy,  even,  though  nar^ 
row  path,  which  was  quite  a  relief  after  the  stony  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  guides  talking  and  shouting,  and  amusing 
us  with  stories  about  the  country. 

We  found  ourselves  at  Monster,  the  place  to  whi<^ 
we  were  going,  before  we  at  ail  expected  it  It  was  not 
very  unlike  Ober  Gestelen ;  in  fact,  all  the  villages  in  this 
valley  seem  to  me  alike.  Some  may  be  larger  than 
others ;  and  Monster  is  laiger  than  Ober  Gestelen  ;  but 
they  are  all  deep  brown,  all  have  whitewashed  churches, 
with  ornaments,  which  show  that  the  canton  is  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  all  look  as  if  the  poor  little  cottages  had 
been  frightened  by  a  storm,  and  crowded  together  into 
the  middle  of  the  vaUey,  with  no  effort  at  forming 
streets,  no  hope  of  shelter  from  trees,  vety  tiny  attempts 
at  gardens,  and,  in  fact,  with  only  one  wish^  that  of  be- 
ing as  close  together  as  possible. 

Such  a  place  is  Monster,  but  we^  are  in  a  very  toler- 
able little  inn ;  and  I  hope  there  is  a  comfortable  bed 
ready  for  me  to  rest  in ;  and  therefore,  good  night 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  all  understand  that  when  I 
speak  of  a  bed,  it  is  almost  always  without  curtains,  and 
that  carpets  are  things  unheard  o£ 


Briko:  Canton  VallaU.  August  19th. — ^Whenl 
woke  this  morning  I  fully  thought  that  we  should  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  least  at  Monster,  for  it 
was  raining  heavily.     We  meant  to  have  set  off  at  seven 
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o^dock,  but  mstead  of  that  we  were  at  Iveak&stat  haUt 
pttt  eight  m  the  salon  of  the  Uttle  inn,  in  which  were 
two  other  persons, — ^a  man  in  one  corner,  who  was 
boned  in  writing  something  which  he  seemed  to  oon- 
lider  very  important,  and  the  priest  of  the  parish,  who 
ut  by  him.  Hie  priest  happened  to  be  rather  useful  to 
u,  for  the  giri  who  waited  on  ns  spoke  such  had  Ger- 
man herself  and  was  so  dnil  in  understanding  the  right 
words  used  by  others,  that  he  came  to  our  assistance, 
ffld  helped  to  explain  what  we  meant 

About  ten  o'clock  it  became  fine.  We  did  not  like 
to  wsit  a  minute  longer  than  we  could  help,  fearing 
that  the  rain  might  return  again ;  so  we  ordered  our 
horBcs  direcdy  and  set  ofL  It  was  a  most  delightful 
morning,  though  what  in  England  we  should  call  very 
^^  Snow  had  &Ilen  during  the  night,  and  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  more  covered  than  they  were 
yesterday.  This  I  have  been  told  is  conndered  a  sign 
of  fine  weather.  How  the  poor  people  who  live  in  the 
tipper  Vallaia  manage  to  exist  in  the  cold  weather,  it  is 
<^^fficalt  to  imagine.  The  inn  at  Mtmster  was  full  <ii 
cncb  and  holes,  and  seemed  almost  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  in  draughts ;  and  the  cottages  give  one 
bat  little  idea  of  thoroughly  sheltering  the  people  who 
Kve  in  them. 

We  had  a  very  easy  road,  that  is  to  say,  there  were 
^  piecipioes  and  no  rocks.  In  other  respects  it  was 
vhat  we  should  call  a  very  bad  cross-road.  The 
"o^oeiy  was  not  as  beautiful  as  on  the  mountains,  but 
it  wag  very  cheeHul ;  and  as  I  went  quietly  along  on 
my  borse,  I  thought  I  had  never  enjoyed  any  Uiing 
moch  more. 

The  beauty  too  came  at  last;  the  valley  grew  nar- 
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TOwer  and  steeper,  the  path  went  high  along  the  aades 
of  the  hilla,  amongst  rocks  and  fir-trees ;  the  Rhone 
tossed  along  at  their  base ;  and  the  purple  mountains 
covered  with  fir,  and  the  sharp  stone  peaks  crowned 
with  snow,  were  to  be  seen  through  the  brandies  of  the 
trees. 

This  sounds  like  the  same  kind  of  country  we  had 
yesterday,  and  so  indeed  it  was ;  and  yet  there  was  a 
continual  change.  No  one  can  imagine  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  such  a  path  along  a  mountain  side  who  has 
not  travelled  along  it  Sometimes  a  great  granite  rock 
juts  out  into  the  road ;  then,  perhaps,  Mows  an  open 
piece  of  smooth  green  turf;  then  a  steep  bit  of  cliff; 
whilst  on  the  other  side  the  precijnce  is  clothed  with 
tail  trees,  allowing  space  between  their  smooth  trunks 
for  the  white  foam  of  the  river,  to  be  seen  far,  far  below. 
The  flowers  too  are  most  beautiful.  Crimson  mountain 
pinks  and  yellow  pansies,  which  we  cultivate  in  oar 
gardens,  grow  luxuriantly  here,  and  all  our  most  beauti- 
ful wild  flowers  are  found  in  abundance.  Splendid 
butterflies  flew  about  amongst  them  to<lay ;  and  curious 
large  grasshoppers  chirped  loudly  in  the  grass.  I  saw 
one  quite  close.  It  was  of  an  immense  size,  brown 
and  yellow  underneath,  and  so  fierce  that  it  would  bite 
any  one  who  took  hold  of  it  We  followed  the  course 
of  the  Rhone  the  whole  way,  generally  high  above  it 
When  first  we  set  out  from  Monster,  and  the  valley  was 
wide,  I  wondered  why  no  carriage  road  had  been  made 
so  far ;  but  when  it  afterwards  became  more  like  a  ra- 
vine, I  saw  how  difficult  the  undertaking  would  be. 
Lower  down  in  the  valley  a  road  has  begun ;  but  ail  the 
business  in  the  upper  part  must  be  carried  on  by  hones 
and  mules.    The  horse-path  seems  to  have  been  made 
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wHkoat  flmj  trouble ;  there  u  nothing  tike  a  regularhedge 
bordering  H,  bat  it  is  marked  either  bj  a  few  st^mespfled 
together,  or  a  line  of  shrubs,  or  a  little  paling  formed 
of  rough  pieces  of  wood,  resting  upon  two  sticks,  which 
are  stock  ooaswise  into  the  ground. 

We  stepped  to  dine  at  the  village  of  Viesch,  dis- 
tant about  twelve  miles,  or,  as  the  Swiss  say,  four  stun* 
den,  from  Mtknster.  A  stnnde  is  a  measure  which  is 
not  always  of  the  same  length.  The  word  really 
means  an  hour ;  and  the  distance  of  a  stunde  is  as  much 
as  a  man  can  walk  in  an  hour.  This  is  considered  in 
Switzerland  to  be  about  three  miles,  but  of  course  it 
most  vary ;  for  in  going  up  a  steep  hill  a  penon  would 
be  obliged  to  walk  much  more  slowly  than  on  level 
gronnd.  A  stnnde  amongst  the  mountains  is  often  not 
more  than  two  English  miles. 

Viesdi  is  in  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  and  people  often  stop  there  in  order  to  go 
up  to  a  glacier  which  appears  as  if  it  was  just  above  it 
The  inn  looked  very  dirty ;  but  when  we  examined  the 
book  generally  kept  at  these  foreign  inns,  in  which 
travdlers  write  thear  names  and  their  opinions  of  the 
place,  we  observed  that  every  one  spoke  favourably  of 
it  Certainly  we  had  a  very  good  dinner  there,  so  we 
have  no  right  to  complain.  The  village  was  just  like 
Mftnster ;  so  was  the  next  place  we  came  to :  they  all 
strongly  resembled  each  other ;  and  a  great  many  of 
than  there  were,  each  with  its  little  church.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  so  many  villages  and 
churches  within  so  short  a  distance  before. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Yallais  are  exceedingly  po<Mr. 
We  had  obeerved  a  little  girl  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
yean  of  age,  walkmg  after  us  all  the  way  from  ICOn^ 
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Bter.  I  saw'  her  after  dinner,  seated  up<Mi  the  stairoaae 
of  the  inn,  eating  what  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  our 
dinner ;  and  I  asked  the  bindlady  some  questions  about 
her.  She  told  me  that  the  child  was  one  of  eight 
children,  that  her  father  was  extremely  poor,  and  in 
fact  they  had  nothing  to  live  on ;  and  the  child  was 
then  going  to  Brieg,  a  distance  of  about  nine-and-twenty 
miles,  to  find  work  at  a  kind  of  public  house.  She  had 
no  Mends  at  Brieg,  but  she  was  allowed  to  go  about 
alone,  because  there  was  no  one  able  to  take  care  of  her. 
The  child  set  off  again  with  us,  and  we  meant  to  have 
given  her  something ;  but  unhappily  she  stayed  behind 
before  we  had  done  so,  and  we  quite  lost  sight  of  her. 

We  had  a  most  charming  ride  afler  dinner.  The 
weather  was  qmte  warm, — extremely  different  from 
what  it  was  when  we  set  out  in  the  morning  from 
Manster.  The  very  look  of  the  country  then  waa 
enough  to  make  one  cold.  The  mountains  were  ao 
very  white  with  the  newly-fallen  snow,  and  the  poor 
Uttle  villages  looked  almost  cheerless  even  under  a 
bright  sun.  Towards  the  end  of  our  journey  to-day 
there  was  a  great  change  in  the  scenery  as  well  as  the 
dimate.  The  Upper  V allais,  as  I  told  you,  is  very  hig^, 
and  close  to  the  mountains ;  but  there  is  a  very  ate^ 
descent  from  that  into  the  Lower  Vallais ;  and  instead 
of  keeping  above  the  Rhone,  we  went  winding  down 
the  side  of  a  cliff  till  we  came  quite  close  to  the  river, 
and  looked  over  a  bridge  to  watch  it  tearing  along  an 
extremely  narrow  pass  between  high  rocks.  We  trave- 
led by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  then,  the  whole  way  to 
Brieg.  A  long  way  it  seemed,  and  I  missed  being  on 
a  height,  but  it  was  a  very  pretty  country.  The  river, 
though,  is  not  as  beautiful  when  it  has  space  as  when 
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it  »  kept  between  basis.  When  it  spreads  itself 
abroad  there  is  a  kind  of  shore  to  it,  like  the  rocky 
shore  of  the  sea,  and  it  looks  rather  dreary. 

The  son  was  setting  before  we  reached  Brieg.  It 
had  set  long  before  to  us,  for  it  had  been  hidden  behind 
the  moontains,  but  the  highest  peaks  were  still  bright 
and  glittering  with  a  golden  colour.  It  was  strange  to 
appioadi  a  real  town,  and  the  sight  of  a  cart  was  some- 
thing quite  new  and  pleasant. 

Brieg  is  very  unlike  a  Swiss  town.  It  is  near  to 
Italy,  for  the  great  road  between  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
called  the  Simplon  road,  goes  over  the  mountains  which 
are  just  above  it 

The  colour  of  the  houses  is  white  instead  of  brown, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  towers  of  churches  and 
other  kigh  buildings  rising  up  amongst  them,  some  with 
round  glittering  balls  or  domes  at  the  top.  The  pasture 
lands  which  surround  it  are  covered  with  fruit  trees ; 
and  we  saw  vines  growing  in  the  open  air :  and  alto- 
gether the  country  was  totally  unlike  the  broad  cold 
valley  and  the  snow  mountains  by  Mflnster.  It  seemed 
as  if  we  had  come  quite  near  to  the  sunny  South,  and 
left  the  cold  North  far  behind.  I  observed  one  vine 
which  had  been  planted  near  an  apple-tree,  and  had 
climbed  up  its  trunk,  so  that  the  leaves  of  both  trees 
mingled*  Another  had  been  trained  over  poles  laid 
i^n  the  t<^  of  a  rock.  Vines  are  much  more  beaati- 
fbi  in  this  way  than  ^en  they  grow  in  vineyards  and 
twine  up  rows  of  little  sticks.  They  are  formal  then, 
but  those  we  have  seen  to-day  are  rich  and  beautiful. 

I  think  the  difference  of  the  churches  struck  me  as 
moidb.  as  anything.  In  the  Upper  Vallais  they  were 
veiy  small  and  poor-looking ;  but  as  we  drew  near  to 
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Brieg  I  observed  one  with  a  tall  tower  and  good  irm- 
dows,  which  I  was  told  was  just  like  an  Italian  dinrch: 
this  made  me,  perhaps,  think  that  Brieg  resembled  an 
Italian  town ;  and  I  might  even  have  forgotten  that  I 
was  in  Switzerland  if  I  had  not  looked  up  and  seen 
the  grim  peak  of  a  snow  mountain  peering  down 
upon  me. 

Our  guides  went  before  to  secure  rooms  for  us  at 
the  hotel,  which  we  understood  was  the  best  in  the 
town.  But  we  need  not  hare  given  ounelves  any 
trouble  about  the  matter;  for  when  we  arrived  we 
found  it  quite  unfrequented,  and  had  it  entirely  to  our- 
selves. A  more  uncomfortable  place  I  never  was  in. 
We  have  been  laughing  extremely  over  the  tea,  which 
we  could  scarcely  drink,  and  the  bread,  which  was  so 
sour  that  we  could  with  difficulty  make  up  our  minds 
to  eat  it ;  and  especially,  we  have  been  amused  with  a 
little  boy  who  does  the  work  both  of  chambermaid  and 
waiter,  and  who  evidently  sees  so  few  strangers  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  make  enough  of  them  when  they 
do  come  in  his  way.  When  we  arrived  this  evening  he 
rushed  before  us,  showed  us  our  rooms,  brought  in  warm 
water  and  towels,  and  when  we  went  down  stairs  pre- 
pared to  make  the  beds,  shortly  afterwards  appearing  in 
the  salon  with  the  tea-things.  Once  in  the  room  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  it  We  asked  for 
nothing,  for  we  were  quite  sure  there  was  nothing  to  be 
had ;  but  our  little  waiter  lingered,  and  looked,  and  at 
last  came  behind  my  chair,  peeped  over  my  shoulder  at 
a  sketch  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  very  pretty.  We  all  laughed, — ^it  was  impossi- 
ble to  help  it ;  and  the  boy  at  length  went  off,  satisfied, 
no  doubt,  that  he  had  made  us  thoroughly  happy  by 
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his  attention.  If  the  place  was  dean,  I  should  not  care ; 
but  it  seems  so  dirty,  that  I  quite  look  forward  to  to-mor- 
row, and  the  pleasure  of  leaving  it 

We  have  parted  from  our  guides,  and  our  horses 
loo,  to-night — veiy  much  to  our  regret  The  elder  of 
the  two  guides,  who  was  rather  a  conceited  man,  made 
a  set  speech,  and  wished  us,  as  he  said,  **  every  thing 
which  he  could  wish  for  himselfl''  The  other— Johann 
Gaaser,  whom  I  liked  fiur  better — ^thanked  us  heartily 
when  he  received  his  money,  wished  us  a  good  journey, 
and  hoped  that,  perhaps,  we  would  be  kind  enough  to 
recommend  him  if  we  had  the  opportunity.  Certainly, 
if  I  were  ever*  to  oome  to  this  part  of  Switzerland  again, 
I  should  veiy  much  like  to  have  him  a  second  time  lor 
my  guide. 


Ought  :  August  22d, — ^I  have  been  unable  to  write 
my  Journal  for  two  days.  We  have  been  so  late  at 
night,  and  I  have  felt  so  tired ;  though  we  have  had 
even  roads  and  carriages,  instead  of  mountain  paths, 
and  predpices,  and  horses.  Our  break&st  at  Brieg,  on 
Wechiesday  morning,  was  not  at  all  better  than  tea  tho 
nig^t  before ;  but  if  the  people  did  not  give  us  things 
we  could  eat,  I  must  say  they  did  not  make  us  pay 
mudi,  so  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  been  more  contented, 
than  we  were. 

I  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  say  good  bye  to  Brieg, 
which  in  itself  is  but  a  dull  place,  and  not  half  as  pretty 
when  seen  near  as  it  is  at  a  distance ;  but  I  did  not  look 
forward  to  my  journey  with  the  same  pleasure  as  if  I 
had  been  preparing  to  cross  a  mountain  on  horseback. 
The  carriage  we  were  to  travel  in  was  a  diar-k-banc, 
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Buch  as  we  had  taken  from  Brieg  to  Meyringen.  A 
most  broken-down,  dirty  little  conveyance  it  was !  Tlie 
sideway  motion  is  to  me  very  disagreeable ;  it  makes 
one  so  sleepy ;  and  besides,  the  country  is  not  seen  to 
advantage  when  one  can  only  look  at  it  in  one  direc- 
tion. We  jolted  along  at  a  very  slow  pace,  half  laugh- 
ing, half  grumbling,  and  all,  I  suspect,  wishing  ourselTes 
upon  the  backs  of  our  horses  again.  Our  driver  was 
the  most  obstinate  man,  I  think,  I  ever  met  with.  The 
pace  at  which  we  went  was  scarcely  &ster  than  that  at 
which  a  man  could  walk ;  but  he  seemed  to  pride  him- 
self upon  his  powers  of  driving,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  persuade  us  to  take  him  on  further  than  we  at  first 
proposed. 

Our  intention  was  to  be  driven  in  the  duLr4-banc  to 
a  town  called  Leuk,  about  nineteen  miles  from  Brieg ; 
and  then,  if  we  found  it  coidd  be  managed  easily, — ^to 
proceed  in  another  carriage  to  a  village,  high  amongst 
the  mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Baths  of 
LeuL  There  were  several  curious  things,  we  were  told, 
iu'  the  neighbourhood ;  and  as  we  were  near,  it  seemed 
a  pity  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  though 
they  were  out  of  the  direct  road. 

This  driver  of  ours  knew  we  wished  to  go  to  the 
Baths  of  Leuk ;  and  nothing  we  could  say  oould  oon- 
yince  him  that  we  had  determined  upon  taking  another 
carriage  and  horse  from  the  town  of  Leuk.  Whenever 
he  left  his  seat  to  walk  up  a  little  hill,  ha  would  cooid 
to  the  side  of  the  char,  and  ttumble  in  a  cross,  begging 
tone,  that  he  could  take  us  on  very  well, — that  he  would 
go  very  quickly, — that  he  had  brought  us  quicker  than 
others  would  have  done ; — and,  at  last,  finding  his  words 
quite  thrown  away,  he  dedaied  that|  generally,  penoos 
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took  Biz  houn  to  go  the  ometoeD  mileB  between  Bri^ 
and  Leak,  whereas  he  had  required  only  four.  This 
completely  ovocame  us.  The  idea  of  requiring  six 
hours  to  go  nineteen  miles,  on  a  smooth,  good  road, 
was  something  so  absurd,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
diflBcul^  we  oould  answer  him  for  laughing.  However, 
we  still  persisted  in  our  determination,  and  on  we  went 
Our  rood  was  pretty — ^I  dare  say  in  England  we  nught 
have  called  it  beautiful,  for  there  were  great  mountains 
on  eadii  side,  and  snow  peaks  often  appearing ;  but  the 
▼alley  itself  was  smooth,  and  flat,  and  broad, — and  the 
Bhone  flowed  through  it  rather  sluggishly,  spreading 
itself  out>  as  I  described  once  before,  in  the  midst  of  a 
shote  of  stones,  which  gave  it  a  desolate  appearance. 
The  road,  too,  was  a  high  road,  and  its  course  could  be 
tneed  for  miles. 

Leak,  however,  to  which  our  slow  driver  brought 
vm  at  last)  was  a  very  peculiar,  interesting-looking  place, 
built  high  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  with  some  pretty 
boildin^i  ^M^^S  ^  ^^ — ^  ""  I^athhaus,"  or  town-hall, 
widi  four  hUle  towers  at  the  comers ;  and  a  hospital, 
with  strange  peaks  and  gables.  But  the  most  striking 
think  connected  with  it  was  the  range  of  mountains 
behind.  They  seemed  to  endrde  it  at  the  back,  like 
CDormoas  widk,  coming  down  perfectly  smooth  and 
steqpi,  except  in  parts  where  they  were  marked  by  long 
linea  and  ledges  of  snow.  Yet  I  felt  as  I  looked  at  them 
fl^at  what  Uuided  I  saw  was  not  the  real  thing ;  that 
tiie  mompRs  could  not  actually  be  so  near  the  town  ; 
snd  I  found  afterwards  that  there  were  clifis,  and  woods, 
and  torrents,  and  villages,  and  pasture-lands, — all  hid- 
den by  the  position  of  the  town.  The  height  of  the  im- 
I  diffii  in  the  distance,  and  the  deamess  of  their 
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forms,  would  have  completely  deceived  me  when  I  fint 
came  to  Switzerland ;  but  I  have  leamt  now  how  com- 
pletelj  and  easily  I  may  be  mistaken. 

As  for  the  town  of  Leuk  itself,  I  must  say  that  it 
was  more  amusing  to  see  than  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
live  in.     It  was  a  dirty  place,  with  tall  houses, — ^narrow, 
unpaved  streets,  some  of  which  were  very  steep ; — and 
broken  down,  irregular  arcades,  or  covered  ways  infiront 
of  the  houses.    We  stopped  at  an  inn,  looking,  on  the 
outside,  not  very  unlike  a  stable,  from  whidi  came  forth 
an  old  woman,  with  a  surprising  cap  on  her  head — 
something  between  a  hat  and  a  crown,  made  of  flowered, 
reddish-brown  silk,  standing  up  in  peaks,  and  finished 
off  with  a  gold  edging.    This  kind  of  cap  is  generally 
worn  in  the  Canton  Vallais ;  but  when  I  have  seen  it 
before,  it  has  been  made  of  black  aUk :  and  certainly  I 
was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  this  an- 
cient landlady,  as  she  stepped  forth  from  under  the  arah- 
way  of  her  dingy  inn,  and  began  to  discourse  with  us 
in  bad  German — ^the  words  rushing  out  iji  her  mouth 
like  a  torrent 

Our  great  desire  was  to  rid  ourselves  of  our  obati- 
nate  driver,  for  we  felt  sure  that  he  never  would  leave 
off  troubling  us  till  he  had  actually  seen  us  drive  away 
m  anothw  char.  Dinner,  too,  was  a  thing  we  much 
needed,  and  accordingly  our  first  request  was  for  some- 
thing to  eat, — any  thing  that  could  be  brought  quickly. 

We  were  then  shown  upstairs  into  a  dkbr  room,  dy 
principal  furniture  of  which  was  a  long  Tnle,  partly 
covered  with  a  cloth,  that  might  have  been  white  once, 
but  was  now  grim  from  constant  use.  At  one  end  of 
the  table  a  Frenchman  was  seated,  waiting  for  his  din- 
ner, and  near  him  were  two  English  ladies,  looking  out 
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of  the  wmdow,  I  dare  say  having  been  very  much 
amoBed  at  the  appearance  we  made  as  we  left  our  char, 
our  bonpetB  and  dresees  not  at  all  improved  byezpoaure 
to  Tain  and  the  roughness  of  our  little  mountain  journey. 

Then  began  our  inquiries  about  carriages  and  horses ; 
— if  there  was  a  carriage  at  ihe  inn,  and  if  we  were  to 
hire  it  to  take  us  to  the  Baths,  what  we  should  have  to 
pay ;  and  if  we  made  up  our  minds  to  go,  whether  we 
could  return  the  next  day  in  time  for  a  diligence  (which 
»  a  foreign  name  for  a  Idnd  of  stage  coach)  that  might 
take  OS  fiuther  on  our  journey.  The  answers  we  re- 
oaved  were  not  satis&ctory.  The  landlady  asked  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  a  carriage,  and  assured  us  that 
if  we  went  to  the  Baths  that  night,  and  slept  there,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  continue  our  journey  by  the  dili- 
gence till  seven  o'clock  the  next  evening,  when  we 
should  of  course  have  to  travel  by  night  if  we  wished  to 
go  any  distance.  We  looked  at  each  other  a  little  sadly, 
but  we  ail  had  the  same  thought — that  it  would  be  well 
to  gire  up  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Baths.  There  was 
a  chance,  we  knew,  that  we  might  be  able  to  visit  them 
at  a  future  time,  as  we  should,  probably,  after  seeing  a 
little  more  of  Switzerland,  return  by  Leuk  on  our  way 
to  Italy  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  then  the  rest  of  our  party 
woald  be  with  us,  which  would  much  increase  our 
pieaanreu 

We  made  one  more  eflbrt  to  gain  our  point  by  send- 
ing for  our  sulky  driver ;  but  his  demands  were  very 
Utile  less  than  those  of  the  landlady  of  the  inn ;  and 
after  a  further  consultation  we  determined  to  give  up 
the  Baths,  and  go  that  same  evening  by  an  omnibus  to 
a  town  called,  in  German,  SittA 

When  this  was  settled  we  had  our  dinner,  which, 
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notwithstanding  the  unoomfortable  Appearance  of  the 
inn,  was  very  well  cooked,  and  indeed  proved  quite  a 
treat  after  Brieg ;  and  soon  afterwards  we  set  off  lor 
Sitten,  not  however  in  an  omnibus,  but  in  another  diar- 
ii-banc,  there  being  a  man  in  the  town  willing  to  take 
us  to  Sitten  for  the  same  sum  as  we  should  have  paid 
hy  the  omnibus.  This  arrangement  made  us  look  £>r- 
ward  to  our  afternoon's  journey  with  much  greater 
pleasure  than  we  should  otherwise  have  felt ;  the  idea 
of  passing  several  hours  in  an  omnibus  being  far  horn 
agreeable,  when  we  had  so  lately  oome  from  the  moun- 
tains. Our  old  driver,  however,  was  by  no  means 
equally  satisfied.  After  being  paid  for  bringing  us  from 
Brieg,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  salon  again,  de- 
claring that  he  could  take  us  on  to  Sitten  perfectly 
well :  and  it  was  not  till  we  repeated  positively  that  we 
had  engaged  another  man,  and  would  have  nothing 
mere  to  do  with  him,  that  he  at  last  departed,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  Jbim. 

This  second  char-li-banc  was  a  great  improvement 

upon  the  first ;  it  did  not  rattle  half  as  much,  and  was 

,  really  quite  smart  in  comparison.    The  old  one,  as  it 

.  stood  in  the  street,  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  in 

^ud. 

The  afternoon's  journey  was  very  pleasant— still 
along  a  carriage  road,  and  through  the  same  broad 
valley;  but  as  evening  drew  on  the  colours  became 
extremely  lovely.  The  mountains  in  the  distance  were 
covered  with  a  purple  haze,  and  looked  so  soft  and 
smooth,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  them  formed  of 
huge  rocks,  such  as  tho^  amongst  which  we  had  been 
lately  journeying.  When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  read 
stories  of  fairies  and  fairy  land,  and  fancy  that  moun- 
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tains  like  these  might  shut  in  the  country  in  which  the 
fiuries  dwelt  I  have  learnt  now  that  such  bemgs  do 
not  exist ;  but  the  shadowy  purple  hills  still  possess  a 
great  charm  for  me,  and  I  can  almost  ima^e,  as  I  look 
upon  ihem,  that  they  belong,  not  to  a  fairy  land,  but  to 
a  true  and  a  better  world,  where  nothing  sad  or  anful 
has  ever  been  known  to  enter. 

It  was  dusk  before  we  arrived  at  Sitten.    As  we    ' 
approached,  some   one  called  it  by  another  name —    / 
Sion;  and  then   I  had  quite  a  d^erent  idea  of  it 
Bitten  I  had  never  heard  of^  but  Sion  was  a  place  the 
name  of  which  I  had  known  for  years ;  for  one  of  the 
first  things  I  can  remember,  which  gave  me,  as  a  child, 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  Swiss  town,  was  from 
a  little  picture  of  Sion,  that  belonged  to  one  of  my  re- 
lations.   As  soon  as  I  heard  the  name,  I  knew  quite 
well  what  the  place  would  be  like.    There  would  be  a 
high  hill,  with  a  ruined  castle  on  the  top,  and  the  town 
below.    And  there  it  was,  as  we  came  nearer! — the 
Bhone  flowing  dose  round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  trees 
growing  up  the  sides,  and  the  ruins  on  the  top  looking 
golden  in  the  sunset    Behind  us  the  mountains  were 
still  of  a  deep  purple,  with  the  exception  of  one  peak,  ^ 
on  which  the  light  was  lingering,  and  tunring  the  white  *" 
snow  and  the  grey  rocks  into  a  brilliant  reddish  pink.  ^  ' 

Sion  is  a  very  striking  place,  for  the  hSh  round 
which  the  town  is  built  stands  out  by  itself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley,  and  looks  as  if  it  intended  V>  guard 
the  flat  country,  and  not  let  any  one  pass  without  per- 
mission. Sion  is  its  French  name,  and  that  by  which 
it  18  most  commonly  known  ;  for  French  is  the  ordinary 
language  of  this  part  of  the  canton  Vallais.  Until  we 
anived  here  we  found  it  necessary  to  speak  Qeimaa 
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at  all  the  oountiy  inns.  Sum  is  the  capital  of  the  Vai- 
lais,  and  contains  rather  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  struck  us  as  a  large  place,  when 
we  thought  of  the  little  brown  villages  we  had  been 
passing  through.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built 
of  stone  instead  of  wood,  and,  like  those  of  Bneg,  are 
tall  and  without  projections.  The  hotel  also  seemed 
quite  grand,  though  it  was  really  not  at  all  so.  'We 
chose  our  rooms,  and  ordered  tea,  and  then  went  to 
take  our  places  in  the  diligence,  which  was  to  cany  us 
on  the  next  day  to  Yilleneuve,  a  town  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  from  whence  we  intend  to  (aoss  in  a  steamer 
to  Ouchy,  a  village  or  suburb  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Lausanne. 

Though  it  was  growing  dark,  we  all  wanted  a  walk 
after  sitting  so  long  cramped  up  in  a  char-ii-banc ;  so 
we  turned  up  a  narrow  street,  which  took  us  by  a  rough, 
dirty  back  way,  full  of  stones  and  steps,  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  hills  above  the  town ;  for  there  are,  in  fact» 
two  hills  close  to  each  other,  and  a  casUe  stands  upon 
each,  though  at  a  distance,  and  from  some  points,  they  are 
not  both  seen  separately.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  this  part  of  Switzerland  is  called  the  bishop  of  Sion, 
and  one  of  t^  casUes,  which  is  on  the  highest  point, 
used  to  be  his  residence,  but  it  is  now  a  complete  ruin. 
We  were  not  able  to  reach  it ;  but  we  did  not  lose 
much,  for  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the  view ;  Btiil,  when 
we  were  once  near  the  summit  of  the  lower  hill,  we  did 
not  like  to  turn  back,  and  wandered  on,  scrambling 
over  stones,  till  we  came  to  some  little  low  cottages, 
built  dose  to  what  was  once  a  castle,  but  is  now  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  college.  A  little  further  on,  afker  going 
through  some  archways  and  passages,  we  were  stopped 
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bj  mmng  at  the  door  of  a  dmrch,  which  was  locked, 
and  then  we  thought  the  best  thing  we  ooald  do  would 
be  to  tam  back.  The  next  miirate,  however,  a  woman 
came  out  of  <»e  of  the  little  cottages,  and  proposed  to 
show  OS  the  church, — a  veiy  abeord  notion,  considering 
the  small  degree  of  light  which  was  left ;  but  we  were 
earioQs  to  see  every  thing  we  could,  and  accordingly  we 
allowed  our  new  friend  to  go  into  her  house,  and  fetch 
a  tallow  candle,  by  the  light  of  which  she  unlocked  the 
door,  and  we  eater^  the  church. 

It  was  an  impressiYe,  solemn-looking  building,  seen 
by  sadi  a  fiiint  light,  with  the  high  arches  and  columns 
standing  back  one  behind  anoth»;  and  I  thought  what 
a  feebng  of  peace  and  protection  a  church  service  there 
must  give  when  a  winter's  storm  is  raging  amongst  the 
mountainB ;  but  as  to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  churdi, 
we  could  gain  Utile  or  none ;  and  having  walked  round 
it|  we  gave  our  friend  what  she  wanted,  a  little  money 
for  the  trouble  of  lighting  her  candle,  aiyl  made  our 
way  down  the  hill  and  back  to  the  hotel  as  quickly  as 
ve  could.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  third  castle  below  the 
others,  but  we  did  not  see  it 

We  met  some  acquaintances  at  tea  in  the  salon : 
two  were  apparently  Americans :  we  had  -seen  them 
before  on  the  Righi ;  the  others  were  English.  All,  we 
foand,  were  intending  to  travel  by  the  diligence  the  next 
day ;  and  as  we  were  to  set  off  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
«very  one  agreed  that  it  would  be  well  to  go  to  bed  early, 
BO  about  nine  o'clock  we  went  to  our  rooms. 

.  We  were  awakened  very  early  the  following  mom- 
iag»  and  hurried  down  the  stairs,  fearing  we  might  be 
l«te  for  the  diligence ;  but  we  distressed  ourselves  quite 
mineoeaaarily.     What  the  time  really  was,  I  will  not 
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rentare  to  say,  Ibr  the  dofSkB  in  the  town  seemed  aU  to 
have  a  will  of  their  own,  and  to  strike  whatever  hour 
most  pleased  them.  One  was  six,  another  seven,  ano- 
ther something  else ;  and  no  two  watches  in  the  hotd 
went  together.  We  waited,  and  waited,  whilst,  in  the 
slowest  manner,  the  horses  were  brought  out  and  har- 
nessed ;  and  after  the  waste  of  at  least  half  an  hour  we 
setoff. 

A  Swiss  diligence  is  not  a  very  pleasant  conyeyanoe 
to  travel  by  for  any  distance,  as  we  found  by  experience 
soon  after  we  b^an  our  journey.  It  is  like  a  laige 
stage-coach,  which  can  cany  about  six  penons  in  the 
inside,  and  two  or  three  in  a  front  seat  with  a  head  to 
it  The  driver  sits  before  this  front  seat,  which  is  the 
best  place  for  those  who  wish  to  see  the  country.  We 
wanted  to  have  it,  but  the  Americans  had  taken  it 
The  English  people  were  in  the  inside  with  us,  and 
there  was  a  Qennan  besides,  so  that  we  had  not  too 
much  space  (jp  move  about  in«  I  must  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  description  of  a  Swiss  diligence,  I  am 
only  referring  to  that  in  which  we  travelled  when  we 
left  Sion ;  for  a  diligence  is  not,  like  a  stage-ooai^  al- 
ways the  same;  but  sometimeB  it  looks  like  two  or 
three  carriages  joined  together,  and  sometimes  like  four 
or  even  five.  Generally  speaking,  a  diligence  travds 
quickly,  but  ours  from  Sion  to  Villeneuve  went  veiy 
slowly ;  the  weather  was  extremely  warm,  and  the  seats 
were  so  placed  that  we  could  not  see  out  of  the  win- 
dows, or  at  least  not  without  difficulty ;  so  you  may 
imagine  how  many  times  we  wished  ourselves  at  the 
end  of  our  journey.  One  satisfaction,  at  firsts  was,  that 
the  scenery  was  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  The 
valley  through  which  the  road  passed,  was  barren  and 


dioaiy-lookmg,  and  the  tops  of  the  monntains  were 
coT^«d  with  clondfl.  This  lower  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  is  pardcalarly  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of 
the  manhes  formed  hy  the  mud  brought  down  by  the 
river.  The  inhabitants  are  dreadfully  afflicted  with  the 
awning  of  the  throat,  called  goitre,  and  many  of  them 
aie  cteCiDa,  or  idiots.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  more 
diaease  in  this  canton  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzer- 


Oor  English  companions  left  us  at  a  little  town 
called  Martigny.  It  is  a  place  very  much  frequented, 
not  for  its  beauty,  but  because  several  roads  and  moun- 
tam  paths  meet  here,  and  people  can  go  to  and  from  it 
eariy.  Hiis  is  a  great  point  in  Switzerland.  In  looking  at 
a  map  and  planning  a  journey,  one  is  often  tempted  to 
wonder  why  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  travelling 
from  one  town  or  village  to  another,  as  we  do  in  England, 
— they  all  look  so  near  togethe^,  that  it  seems  as  if  it 
mnsl  be  the  easiest  thing  possible ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
where  there  are  mountains  it  is  impossible  to  pass,  ex- 
cept in  particular  parts;  and  only  people  who  have 
stndied  the  country  well  can  properly  plan  a  journey. 

Hie  track  of  an  avalanche  of  mud  was  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  which  we  saw  during  our  day's 
jouniey.  It  descended  in  the  year  1885  from  an  im- 
meoae  mountain  called  the  Dent  du  Midi,  or  the  Tooth 
of  the  South,  and,  as  it  fell,  cleared  away  every  thing 
which  came  in  its  way.  Huge  forest-trees  were  snap- 
ped off  as  if  they  had  been  mere  twigs ;  fields  and  or- 
diards,  and  a  few  houses,  were  covered ;  but,  Providen- 
tially, no  lives  were  lost,  as  the  stream  of  mud  moved 
so  slowly  that  persons  were  able  to  escape  before  it 
reached  them.     It  is  said  that  the  peak  of  the  moon- 
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tain  had  a  litde  before  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  a 
huge  mass,  being  loosened  by  the  rain  which  fell  at  the 
same  time,  rolled  ^own,  and  brought  with  it  a  consider- 
able portion  of  a  glacier.  The  rain  and  the  melting  ice, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  mountain,  thus  mixed  togeth- 
er, formed  the  torrent  of  mud  which  did  so  much  mis- 
chief. Great  rocks,  twelve  feet  high,  were  carried  along 
with  it,  and  floated  upon  it  like  corks. 

We  left  the  diligence  for  a  short  time  at  a  little 
town  called  St  Maurice,  where  we  had  some  milk  and 
a  biscuit  at  an  inn,  and  sat  for  a  few  minutes  under  the 
shade  of  some  trees  in  an  open  square,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  market-place.  I  amused  myself  a  little  whilst 
we  were  there,  by  trying  to  undenstand  the  conversation 
of  a  Swiss  soldier  who  was  talking  to  some  old  market- 
women.  But  I  could  only  make  out  a  few  words,  for 
their  language  was  neither  French  nor  German,  but  a 
miiEture  of  both.    The  people  at  the  inn  spoke  French. 

It  seemed  a  long  way  from  St.  Maurice  to  Villeneuve. 
Being  crowded  together,  sq  many  in  the  diligence,  made 
it  very  unpleasant ;  for  although  our  English  acquaint- 
ances left  us,  as  I  said,  at  Martingy,  other  persons  took 
their  places.  I  was  very  vexed,  at  last,  not  to  be  able 
to  see  more,  for  the  mountains  became  very  grand, 
and  the  Dent  du  Midi — the  Tooth  of  the  SouUi — espe- 
cially, stood  up  like  a  king  at  the  head  of  all  the  others, 
sharp,  and  white,  and  glistening.  It  was  only  every 
now  and  then  that  I  could  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  for  it 
was  behind  us,  and  I  was  sitting  with  my  back  to  it. 
At  last  the  range  of  mountains  which  had  bordered  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  left,  ever  since  we  descended 
into  it  from  the  Grimsel,  suddenly  came  to  an  end,  and 
before  us  was  a  long  line  of  open  country  with  £unt  hills 
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bejcnd    I  was  sore  then,  that  we  were  drawing  near 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  tbat  the  hills  in  the  distance 
mast  be  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
^vrards  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  in  sight    The  smoke 
of  a  steamer  caught  mj  eye,  and  I  present! j  observed 
one  passing  down  the  lake,  having,  as  I  sapposed,  just 
left  Villeneuve.    But  I  did  not  trouble  myself  much 
about  it,  supposing  that  of  course  there  would  be  anoth- 
er waiting  for  passengers  from  the  diligence.     We  drove 
into  tihe  town,  the  diligence  stopped  to  change  horses, 
and  we  prepared  to  get  out,  highly  rejoiced  that  our 
land  journey  was  at  an  end.    But  when  we  inquired 
for  the  steamer,  we  were  told,  to  our  dismay  and  disap- 
pointment, that  it  was  just  gone.    I  cannot  say  how 
vexed  I  felt  for  the  moment    I  thought  we  would  be 
obliged  to  stay  at  Villeneuve ;   but  the  diligence  was 
going  on  to  I^usanne,  and,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  fa- 
tigue, we  determined  to  proceed. 

We  were  then  obliged  to  think  about  dinner,  for  the 
drive  round  the  lake  to  Lausanne  would,  we  knew,  take 
ua  a  much  longer  time  than  the  passage  by  the  steamer ; 
and  we  had  breakfast  at  six  o'dock  in  the  morning,  and 
were  feeling  rather  exhausted.  But  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  procure  any  thing  to  eat  when  one  is  travelling 
by  these  public  conveyances  abroad ;  for  they  do  not 
stop  at  regular,  good  hotels,  but  at  little  out-of-the-way 
houses,  called  postes,  where  the  horses  are  kept  Once 
indeed  in  the  day  there  is  a  pause  for  about  half  an 
hour,  but  we  had  not  taken  advantage  of  this  at  St 
Maurice,  thinking  we  should  do  very  well  till  we  reached 
Lausanne ;  and  now  all  we  could  do  was  to  buy  some 
rolls  and  figs  of  a  woman  who  was  selling  them  in  the 
street    figs,  in  Ebgland,  are  rather  an  expensive  and 
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note  species  of  froit ;  but  in  many  places  abroad  ihej 
af6  most  plentifnl. 

The  drive  from  VilleneuVe  took  us  the  whole  way 
by  the  lake ;  but,  as  before,  we  could  not  see  mudi  of 
the  views.  The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  the  largest  in  Swit- 
serland.  It  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  about  six  in 
breadth  in  its  broadest  part,  and  the  greatest  depth  is 
900  feet  The  quantity  of  water  is  increased  at  paitio- 
ular  seasons,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
mountains  and  the  gUders. 

It  is  not  such  a  beautiful  lake  on  the  whole  as  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.  There  are  very  grand  mountains  at 
the  top,  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  through  whidi  we 
had  been  travelling,  and  there  are  others  near  them  in 
the  country  of  Savoy ;  but  the  shores  become  mudi 
more  flat  lower  down.  You  will  see,  if  you  look  in  the 
map,  that  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  bordered  by  Switzer- 
land, and  Savoy  in  Italy ;  and  that  a  range  of  moun* 
tains,  called  the  Jura  Mountains,  separates  it  from  France. 
These  I  had  seen  when,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  we  first 
approached  the  lake,  and  I  observed  some  hills  fiir  away 
in  the  distance.  But  although  they  are  really  high 
mountains,  they  are  nothing  compared  to  the  Alps. 
The  town  of  Geneva,  from  which  the  lake  takes  its 
name,  is  at  the  lower  end,  quite  at  the  south-west 

We  passed  through  a  town  called  Vevay,  on  our 
way  to  Lausanne ;  but  I  must  not  attempt  to  tell  you 
any  thing  about  till  I  have  seen  it  again^  which  I  hope 
to  do  before  long. 

Lausanne,  the  place  to  which  we  were  going  in  the 
diligence,  is  the  capital  of  the  Canton  Vaud.  It  is 
built  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  high  above  the  lake. 
Ouchy,  where  we  were  to  meet  our  friends,  is  a  village 
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lower  down  by  tlie  water  M^  lliese  two  plfteeB  aie  so 
doee  to  each  other,  that  they  may  be  considered  almost 
aa  parts  of  the  same  town.  Ihavetearoely  seen  any  thing 
of  LAoaanne  yet,  for  we  only  drove  through  a  few  streets 
in  the  diligence,  and  then  took  a  little  carriage  and 
came  down  to  Onchy,  which  is  a  rery  small  straggling 
place ;  the  hotel,  kept  by  an  I^lish  person,  being  the 
principal  building  in  it 

We  Ibnnd,  on  reaching  the  hotel  at  Oachy,  that 
oar  firiends  were  gone  out ;  so  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
smrprising  them  on  their  retain,  as  they  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  us  quite  so  soon.  Of  course,  when  we 
met,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  ask  and  to  tdl  as  to  what 
we  had  aU  been  doing.  They  had  gone  from  Thun  to 
Bern  and  Freyburg,  and  from  thence  had  travelled  to 
Onchy.  There  were  two  things  whidi  they  had  en- 
joyed, and  whidi  I  regretted  to  have  missed :  one  was 
a  beaoliful  view  of  the  Bernese  Alps  from  the  town  of 
Bern ;  the  other  was  the  organ  in  the  cathedral  of  Frey* 
bmg,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Burope. 

We  had  quite  a  party  in  the  evening;  for  some 
English  friends,  who  were  staying  in  the  same  hotel, 
drank  tea  with  us.  Amongst  them  were  some  gentle- 
men who  had  lately  been  on  a  most  grand  expedition 
to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  principal  mountain  in 
Eorope,  which  is  nearly  10,000  feet  high.  It  is  in  the 
country  of  Savoy,  and  not  very  far  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

These  gentlemen  gave  us  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  ascent ;  and  some  things  they  told  me  I  must 
try  and  remember  for  you  as  well  as  I  can.  There 
were  four  gentlemen,  each  of  whom  had  four  guides, 
and  a  number  of  persons  besides  accompanied  them. 
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canjing  provisions.  Hie  party  in  all  consisted  of  five- 
and-thirtj  people.  They  were  fastened  together  hy 
ropes,  with  a  space  of  about  a  yard  between  them.  This 
was  done  that  in  case  any  one  fell  into  a  crevasse  in  the 
glaciers  which  they  had  to  cross,  the  others  might  help 
to  draw  him  out  Several  limes,  I  was  told,  there  would 
have  been  acddents  but  for  this  care. 

The  party  began  to  ascend  the  mountain  about  ^ght 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  on  till  between  three 
and  four.  The  path  was  excessively  dangerous,  leading 
them  over  glaciers  in  which  there  were  such  wide  cre^ 
vaases  that  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  put  a  ladder 
across,  and  so  manage  to  walk  over,  as  they  would  have 
done  over  a  bridge,  though  it  must  have  been  a  veiy 
unsteady  and  unsafe  one.  At  other  times  they  went 
under  enormous  blocks  of  ice,  which,  if  they  had  fidlen, 
would  probably  have  killed  them  all.  The  size  of  one 
of  these  blocks  was  so  immense,  that  although  the  thii^ 
ty-five  persons  walked  after  each  other,  at  the  distance 
of  a  yard  apart,  it  would  have  covered  and  crushed  them 
alL  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  he  felt 
more  really  alarmed  then  than  at  any  other  time,  for  he 
knew  that  the  mass  of  ice  was  not  considered  firm. 
About  the  time  I  have  mentioned — four  o'clock — ^they 
all  stopped  to  rest  upon  some  enormous  ledges  of  rocks. 
Here  they  had  a  kind  of  dinner  or  supper,  for  they  car- 
ried an  enormous  quantity  of  provisions  with  them, 
knowing  how  much  they  would  require  to  support  them 
when  they  were  making  such  great  exertions.  The 
guides  lighted  fires  and  sang  songs ;  and  after  dinner 
tiiey  all  lay  down  upon  ledges  of  rocks,  as  best  they 
could,  hoping  to  sleep. 

In  order  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  sun- 
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,  tiiej  began  to  aaoend  again  at  midnight,  having  a 
Lufttern  to  give  them  light,  and  hatchets  to  cut  steps  in 
the  huge  difis  of  ioe  as  they  went  on.  It  was  a  terribly 
difiBcnlt  undertaking,  but  not  as  bad  as  crossing  the  gla- 
ci€S8.  The  air  was  yery  dry,  and  so  unlike  the  common 
air  in  lower  regions  that  it  was  difficult  to  breathe. 
This  18  always  the  case  in  yery  high  places.  We  all 
know  how  uncomfortable  we  feel  on  a  thick,  murky  day, 
^when  we  say  that  the  weather  is  oppressiye.  The  dis- 
comfort is  caused  then  by  the  air  being  too  heayy,  and 
BO  not  suited  to  our  lungs.  On  high  mountains,  on  the 
contrary,  the  air  is  too  light,  and  the  effect  is  then  eyen 
worse.  Many  persons  feel  as  if  they  could  not  live  in 
anch  an  air;  but  our  friends  did  not  suffer  quite  as 
much  as  that,  though  one  of  them  looked  black  in  the 
face  when  he  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
whole  party  were  frightened  about  him. 

The  snow  was  dn'yen  about  them  like  dust,  filling 
their  eyes,  and  half  blinding  them,  though  they  all  wore 
yeils  and  spectacles ;  and  the  longing  for  sleep  was  in- 
tense. This  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  in  cold  regions. 
PeiBons  lie  down,  thinking  they  will  rest  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  cold  so  overpowers  them  that  they 
never  wake  again,  but  are  frozen  to  death. 

Our  friends  did  at  last  stand  upon  the  sununit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  they  say  that  the  feeling  of  delight 
and  the  wonden  of  the  view  quite  repaid  them  for  their 
labours.  It  was  a  clear  morning,  and  the  whole  <^  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  were  lying  under  their  feet 
As  for  the  suffering  from  the  cold,  and  the  air,  tbey 
scarcely  thought  of  it  in  the  pleasure  they  felt  at  having 
accomplished  their  undertaking. 

They  remained  upon  the  mountain  about  half  an 
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hour,  and  then  came  down, — ^much  more  qnicldj  than 
they  had  gone  up ;  hr  they  slid  down  npon  the  snow, 

as  Mr.  H did  the  other  day,  when  he  came  from 

the  Sidel  Horn.  The  people  in  the  villages  below  had 
watched  them  a  great  part  of  the  day,  by  means  of  tele- 
scopes,— or  glasses,  which  have  the  power  of  makiDg 
things  and  places  at  a  distance  seem  very  near.  A  can- 
non was  fired  in  the  village,  to  give  notice  when  they 
had  reached  the  ledges  of  rocks  where  they  stopped  to 
sleep,  and  another  when  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  A  lady  who  saw  them  sliding  down  be- 
came frightened,  and  thought  they  were  all  fellings  down 
the  precipices.  When,  at  last,  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  a  party  of  the  villagers  came  out  to  meet 
them  with  a  band  of  music, — rejoidng  in  their  safety; 
and  an  entertainment  was  given  to  celebrate  their  sue- 


To-day  (Friday)  we  have  been  resting  quietly,  for 
the  weather  has  been  very  warm,  and  we  could  not  go 
out  till  the  evening.  Then  we  had  a  delicious  row  on 
the  lake,  towards  the  Savoy  Mountains,  which  are  just 
opposite  to  us.  The  sunset  waa  clear  and  cloudless,  but 
not  as  beautiful  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  it  Yet  it 
was  very  lovely,  as  we  came  back,  to  see  the  rich  golden 
colour  of  the  water,  and  the  little  boats  forming  dark 
spots  on  the  brilb'ant  light,  with  the  deep  purple  of  the 
Jura  Mountains  behind.  A  Savoy  boat  was  just  leav- 
ing Ouchy  as  we  landed ;  the  sails  were  veiy  peculiar. 
They  were  furled  up  and  placed  crossways  to  the  mast, 
instead  of  being  fiistened  on  to  it ;  when  unfurled  they 
are  extremely  pretty.  This  kind  of  sail  is  called  a  lat- 
teen  sail ;  it  is  very  common  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  boat  looked  so  tempting,  with  the  awning  over  it, 
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SB  H  li^  waiting  for  passengen,  that  I  could  willing  j 
have  entered  k,  and  gone  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
tlioi^;li  it  was  so  late.  I  did  nothing,  however,  but 
land,  and  walk  a  little  way  along  a  narrow  path  bor- 
dering the  lake,  till  the  sunset  colours  had  nearly  faded 
sway,  and  the  bats  were  wheeling  about  amongst  the 
trees  of  the  gardens,  which  came  down  close  to  the  war 
ter  side ;  and  then  we  thought  it  time  to  go  in  and  end 
oar  day : — and  so  Good  night 

August  2Srd. — We  have  had  another  quiet  day, 
and  a  very  warm  one.  Some  of  us  went  in  tiie  morn- 
ing to  Lausanne.  It  was  too  hot  to  walk,  so  we  took 
a  char-a-banc  belonging  to  the  hotel.  The  drive  was 
very  steep,  for  Lausanne  stands  high  upon  the  hill, — or 
rather  upon  several  smal]  hills,  forming  the  lower  part 
of  a  mountain.  Some  of  the  streets  are  built  upon  the 
hiOs,  and  some  in  iJie  little  ravines  between ;  and  there 
is  a  bridge  going  across  from  one  hill  to  the  other,  just 
as  we  see  bridges  usually  built  over  rivers.  To  look 
down  from  the  bridge  upon  the  houses,  and  gardens, 
and  trees  below  has  a  most  strange  effect  The  best 
parts  of  the  town  are  on  the  hill ;  the  very  old  part 
seems  chiefly  to  be  in  the  ravines.  There  are  good 
shops  and  large  houses  in  the  higher  streets,  and  many 
laige  houses  or  villas,  as  they  are  called,  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town  ;  for  Lausanne  is  a  £ivourite  residence 
with  many  people;  and  several  English  families  are 
living  here.  Hie  views  all  around  are  beautiful,  extend- 
ing over  the  lake  and  the  mountains.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  town  is  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  Great  Church,  the  Cathedral,  is  built  It  is 
a  Lutheran  church,  for  the  religion  of  the  canton  is  Lu- 
theran.   There  is  but  little  ornament  about  it,  and  not 
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much  oolonred  glass ;  but  it  is  a  very  haadsome  build- 
ing, with  a  great  many  curious  pillars  and  arches.     It  ia 
round  at  the  east  end,  instead  of  square,  which  is  alwajrs 
striking  when  first  one  goes  in.    This  circular  end  to  a 
church  is  called  an  apse.    One  of  the  entrance  porches 
was  particularly  beautiful.     It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Apostles'  Porch,  because  the  figures  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  are  carved  all  round  it    That  which  interested 
me,  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  in  the  cathedral,  was 
the  tomb  of  a  most  excellent  person,  named  Bernard  de 
Menthon,  who  has  been  the  cause  of  saving  a  vast  num- 
ber of  persons,  travelling  amongst  the  Alps,  from  su^ 
fering  and  death.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  high  birth, 
a  native  of  Savoy,  bom  in  the  year  923,  about  the  time 
when  Edward,  the  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  reign- 
ing in  England.    When  quite  young,  he  became  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  conyerting  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
who  were  then  heathens.     It  was  the  custom  at  that 
time  for  persons  to  make  pilgrimages,  or  journeys,  to 
Rome,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  a  good  and  religious 
act  to  visit  the  city  where  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  Church,  dwelt    Very  many  pilgrims 
crossed  the  Alps  for  this  purpose ;  and  Bernard  de  Men- 
thon, whilst  preaching  amongst  the  mountains,  saw  the 
great  difficulties  and  dangers  which  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  their  long  journey.    In  order  to  assist  and  suc- 
cour them,  he  induced  a  number  of  religious  persoUs, 
called  Augustine  monks,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  two 
convents  or  houses,  built  in  the  most  desolate  parts  of 
the  roads  over  the  mountains,  which  the  pilgrims  were 
accustomed  to  cross,  and  which  were  called  afterwards, 
from  Bernard  de  Menthon,  the  Great  and  the  Little  St 
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Benuu^     One  of  these  oonvents — ^that  on  the  Qnai 
St.  Bernard — ^was  the  highest  habitation  in  the  Alps. 
The  employment  of  the  monks  was  to  receive  travellerBi 
and  to  search  for  any  who  might  be  lost  in  the  snow. 
Bernard  de  Menthon,  himself^  acted  as  their  chief^  and 
was  called  the  provost    These  monasteries,  or  hospices, 
exist  at  the  present  day,  and  monks  still  live  in  Uiem, 
and  employ  themselves  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the 
founder.     An  immenHe  number  of  travellers  are  received 
by  them  ;  six  hundred  having  been  entertamed  in  one 
day,  and  19,000  having  been  known  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains in  the  course  of  a  year.    They  are  assisted  in  their 
labour  by  dogs  of  a  peculiar  species,  whose  sense  of 
smell  is  so  quick  that  they  can  teQ  when  a  traveller  is 
spproaching,  though  he  should  be  at  two  or  three  miles' 
distance.    These  dogs  are  also  most  useful  in  discover- 
ing the  poor  people  who  have  been  buried  in  the  snow ; 
and  they  can  find  their  way  back  to  the  hospice  when 
human  beings  are  quite  at  a  loss. 

The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are  found 
dead  are  placed  in  a  low  building,  at  a  short  distance 
frcm  the  convent,  in  order  that  any  friends  who  nuiy 
hi4»pen  to  be  passing  over  the  mountams  may  recognise 
them.  The  coldness  of  the  air  prevents  the  bodies  from 
decaying  quickly;  and  the  clothes  upon  some  have 
been  known  to  remain  untouched  after  eighteen  yean 
have  gone  by. 

The  dogs  never  live  more  than  mne  years,  owing  to 
attacks  of  rheumatism,  caused  by  exposure  to  the  severe 
weather ;  and  the  monks  cannot,  m  general,  bear  the 
dimate  lor  more  than  fifteen  years.  The  cold  is  so  se- 
vere that  there  is  frost  early  every  morning,  even  in  the 
height  of  summer,  and  the  hospice  is  rarely  dear  of 
daep  snow  four  months  in  the  year. 
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Bernard  de  MeDtlion  lived  to  be  a  very  old  xnaiL 
He  was  eighty-five  years  of  age  when  he  died ;  so  that 
he  was  permitted  to  see  the  success  of  his  plans,  and  to 
know  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  render  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creaturea.  But 
the  full  extent  of  the  good  he  did  no  one  can  venture 
to  reckon. 

Near  the  cathedral  of  Lausanne  stands  an  old  casUei 
consisting  of  a  large  tower,  with  a  little  turret  at  each 
comer.  The  two  buildings  being  placed  so  high,  and 
80  close  together,  look  well  firom  aU  parts  of  the  towB 
or  the  lake. 

We  walked  down  the  hill  to  Ouchy,  by  a  broad, 
straight,  dusty  road,  with  villas  and  enclosed  gardens  on 
each  side,  and  were  much  too  tired  to  go  out  again  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  It  was  pleasant,  however,  to  ait 
oat  of  doors  by  tlie  lake,  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  boat 
drawn  up  into  the  shade,  and  amuse  ourselves  partly 
with  reading,  and  partly  with  watching  another  Savoy 
boat,  filled  with  peasants,  about  to  cross  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  length  of  time  the  sailors  seemed  to  reqniro 
before  they  were  ready  to  start  was  surprising ;  and  I 
pitied  the  poor  people  who  were  delayed ;  but  I  sap- 
pose  they  are  used  to  such  slow  movements.  They  did 
set  ofiT  at  last, — ^rowing,  not  sailing,  for  there  was  not 
wind  enough  for  that :  and  a  very  pretty  j^cture  they 
made,  crossing  the  glittering  lake ;  eveiy  line  of  the 
dark  figures  being  marked  in  the  light  of  a  brilliant 
sunshine.  About  half-past  six  we  followed  their  exam- 
ple, and,  taking  another  boat,  were  rowed  about  by  two 
of  our  English  friends,  who  are  staying  at  the  hotel 
The  evening  was  very  like  yesterday  evening,  though 
theie  were  a  few  more  douda  in  the  sky,  which  I  am 
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afraid  ia  a  siga  of  bad  weather.  If  I  were  in  England, 
I  should  say  also  that  we  weie  certain  to  have  a  change 
of  weather,  from  the  loud  braying  of  the  most  noisy 
donkey  I  erer  remember  to  have  heard.  Both  yester- 
day and  to-day  he  has  been  making  an  intolerable  noise, 
just  in  front  of  our  windows ;  and  I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  him,  for  his  business  is  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  in  readiness  to  cany  peo- 
ple up  to  Lausanne. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  there  is  an  hotel 
at  Lausanne,  named  after  an  Englishman, — Gibbon. 
He  lived  at  Lausanne  for  some  time,  and  whilst  he  was 
there  wrote  a  history  of  the  events  which  happened  to 
the  Romans  after  the  time  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
Some  portion  of  his  house  now  forms  part  of  the  hotel ; 
and  what  was  his  garden  is  now  the  hotel  garden.  We 
did  not  go  to  see  it,  for  there  was  not  much  time  to 
spare,  and  I  did  not  really  care  about  it ;  for  though  he 
was  a  very  clever  man,  he  was  not  religious ;  and  his 
history  is  full  of  things  which  had  better  never  have 
beoi  written;  so  that  it  would  have  ^ven  me  pain 
rather  than  pleasure  to  be  reminded  of  him. 

Sunday  J  August  lltk, — This  has  been  an  intensely 
hot  day,  one  of  the  hottest  I  have  felt  since  we  came 
abroad.  The  English  service  was  at  half-past  eleven  in 
the  morning.  The  chapel,  which  is  halfway  between 
Ouchy  and  Lausanne,  is  a  very  ugly  building,  and  most 
awkwardly  and  badly  fitted  up,  with  the  pulpit  placed 
at  the  east  end,  where  the  altar  ought  to  be,  and  no 
reading-desk  at  all.  The  clergyman  was  obliged  to 
stand  in  die  pulpit  during  the  time  of  prayers.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  building  less  like  what  one 
widbea  a  church  to  be^    The  seats  also  were  placed  so 
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dose  together,  that  it  really  was  a  difficidt  matter  to  i 
age  to  kneel  properly.    The  service,  itself^  howerer,  is 
always  the  same,  and  that  is  the  really  important  thing. 

There  was  no  service  in  the  afternoon ;  and   it  was 
too  hot  to  go  out  till  about  five  o'clock,  when  I  ^walked 
with  one  of  my  friends  to  Lausanne,  hoping  to  find  out 
a  house  in  which  I  was  interested,  some  near  connections 
of  mine  having  once  lived  in  it    We  had  a  trouble- 
some walk, — ^no  one  seemed  able  to  help  us.    One  wo- 
man whom  we  stopped  was  it  stranger ;  another  person, 
a  man,  declared  that  he  had  travelled  backwards'  and 
forwards  constantly  in  the  road  to  which  we  had  been 
directed,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place ;  and 
when  at  last  we  did  find  it,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  gain 
admittance.    A  gruff  man  came  to  answer  the  bell  at 
the  garden  gate,  and,  without  opening  it^  told  ns  that 
the  house  was  let,  and  the  fiEunily  were  gone  into  the 
town,  and  the  gate  was  locked,  and  he  had  not  the  key ; 
if  we  would  only  come  to-morrow,  we  should  be  quite 
at  liberty  to  waJk  wherever  we  pleased.    To-morrow, 
however,  would  not  do ;  for  to-morrow,  if  it  is  fine,  we 
hope  to  go  for  an  excursion  on  the  lake ;  and  the  next 
day  we  intend  to  leave  Lausanne  for  Geneva.     So  we 
turned  away,  and  I  felt  very  disappointed,  and  a  little 
provoked,  for  I  did  not  really  believe  the  man's  word ; 
it  seemed  so  very  improbable  that  he  should  be  locked 
in  in  that  way.    I  found  afterwards  that  I  was  right  in 
my  suspicion ;  for,  as  we  were  going  down  a  lane  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  we  observed  an  open  gate,  lead- 
ing into  the  garden,  and  another  person  belonging  to 
the  house  gave  us  permission  at  once  to  go  in. 

We  took  care  not  to  annoy  our  gruff  acquaintance 
by  walking  in  front  of  the  house;  but  it  was  a  aalu&o- 
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Hob  to  me  to  lia?e  gained  my  pomt,  for  flie*  sake  of 
some  firieads  who  I  knew  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
had  seen  the  place.  The  house  was  a  villa,  like  others 
near  Lausanne — standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards. 
This  sounds  as  if  it  must  be  very  pretty,  bnt  vineyards 
are  not  really  pretty ;  they  are  so  stiff  and  formal ;  the 
vines  being  trained  up  little  sticks  placed  in  the  ground 
in  rows  ;  at  least  this  is  the  case  in  Germany  and  gen-^ 
erally  in  Switzerland.  In  Italy,  I  believe,  they  are  cul- 
tivated differently.  The  view  from  the  villa  was  most 
beautiful ;  but  it  seems  impossible  abroad  to  find  any 
thing  Kke  neatness  in  a  garden ;  and  whilst  the  walls  and 
fiower-beds  are  untidy,  I  never  can  admire  them. 

We  reached  Ouchy  without  rain,  which  was  more 
than  we  had  ventured  to  expect,  for  the  clouds  are  very 
threatening.  We  passed  a  woman  on  the  road  more 
sadly  afflicted  with  goitre,  or  swelling  of  the  throat, 
than  any  one  I  have  yet  noticed.  It  is  a  most  distress- 
mg  complaint  to  see ;  but  I  believe  it  causes  no  pain, 
and  the  poor  people  who  suffer  from  it  become  accus- 
tomed to  it  by  degrees,  and  so  do  not  feel  it  as  we  &n- 
cy  they  must. 


Vkvat  :  Bbid  de8  Trms  Oouronnes  ;  Hotel  of  the 
Tkne  Crcums.  August  25th. — Our  intention  this 
morning  was  to  make  an  excursion  on  the  lake.  We 
were  to  go  in  a  steamboat  to  Yevay — a  town  which  we 
psand  the  other  day  in  ooming  from  Yilleneuve ;  and 
from  thence*  we  thought  of  taking  a  boat  to  an  old  castle 
called  Chillon,  which  is  some  miles  distant  from  Yevay. 
We  were  to  return  to  Ouchy  in  the  evening  in  a  car- 
riage. Ail  this  was  planned  in  the  morning ;  and  we 
1 
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made  our  arrangements,  and  were  quite  ready  to  go  in 
good  time.  But  we  were  kept  waiting  for  the  steam- 
packet  longer  than  we  expected ;  and  when  it  did  at 
hist  appear  in  sight,  we  were  told  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  off  to  it  in  a  boat,  for  that  it  would  not 
oome  near  the  shore  at  Ouchy.  I  was  standing  by  the 
window  of  my  room,  looking  at  the  boats  and  the  yea- 
>sel,  and  supposing  there  was  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
spare,  when  some  one  called  out  that  we  had  better 
oome  down  as  fast  as  we  could,  or  we  should  be  too  late. 
We  all  hurried  out  in  an  instant ;  but  when  we  reached 
the  waterside  we  found,  to  our  great  annoyance,  that 
the  boats  which  are  regularly  employed  to  take  passen- 
gers to  the  packet  were  gone.  Another  boat,  however, 
was  in  readiness, — a  large  unpainted,  cumbersome-look- 
ing thing,  with  no  seats  for  any  one  to  sit  down  upon ; 
but  we  had  not  time  to  find  fault ;  and  four  men  being 
in  readiness  to  row  us,  we  placed  ourselves  in  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  left  the  shore.  The  lake  was 
rough,  for  Uiere  had  been  thunder  and  lightning  during 
the  night,  and  the  weather  was  evidently  changing.  We 
held  each  others'  hands  to  keep  ourselves  upright,  and 
laughed  heartily  when  we  nearly  fell  down  from  the 
motion  of  the  boat ;  but  it  was  not  veiy  pleasant^  and 
I,  for  one,  soon  sat  down  at  the  bottom,  thinking  it 
much  better  to  be  there  than  to  run  the  risk  of  Ming 
overboard. 

We  watched  the  steamer  anxiously.  It  had  stopped, 
and  passengers  were  going  on  board  from  other  boats, 
and  we  thought  that,  of  course,  the  captain  would  wait 
for  us ;  but  as  we  were  not  in  one  of  the  regular  boats, 
we  were  either  not  noticed,  or  not  attended  to ;  and 
when  evjBiy  one  else  was  safely  on  board,  the  steamer 
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slowly  moved  off  in  spite  of  all  the  tagoB  we  could  make, 
and  we  were  too  late.  Vexatious  though  it  was,  we 
could  not  help  laughing,  for  we  felt  how  absurd  we 
mvBi  appear  to  the  people  on  shore,  tossing  about  for 
nothing.  We  turned  back,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
all  landed  at  Ouchj  again.  What  was  to  be  done  then, 
was  the  next  question.  One  proposed  one  thing,  and 
one  another;  but  the  decinon  at  last  was,  that  three  of 
us  should  take  a  carriage  and  drive  to  the  Castle  of 
Ghillon,  and  afterwards  sleep  at  Vevay,  as  there  would 
not  be  time  for  us  to  get  back  to  Ouch  j  ;  and  that  the 
next  day  we  should  return  to  Ouchy  in  a  steam-packet, 
call  for  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  all  go  on  to  Geneva 
together. 

This  was  done  very  soon  after  it  was  settled.  We 
packed  up  the  few  things  we  wanted,  ate  a  very  hasty 
dinner  at  the  table-d'h6te,  and  about  half-past  two  were 
driving  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  in  a  little  char-lt- 
banc,  on  our  way  to  Vevay  and  Ghillon.  The  char-it- 
banc  was  a  very  hot,  uncomfortable  little  conveyance 
for  three  persons,  for  it  was  much  smaller  than  those 
we  had  travelled  in  before ;  but  we  were  too  glad  to 
find  ourselves  going  to  Ghillon,  after  our  disappoint- 
ment, to  feel  anything  but  pleasure.  We  went  first  to 
Vevay,  and  engaged  our  rooms  at  the  hotel,  and  then 
our  driver  said  he  must  stop  to  rest  his  horses ;  but  this 
would  have  delayed  us,  and  made  it  too  late  for  us  to 
see  the  Castle  of  Ghillon  properly ;  so  we  told  him  he 
might  go  back  to  Ouchy,  and  we  would  take  another 
carriage  to  Vevay. 

It  was  a  good  exchange,  though  we  were  kept  wait- 
ing a  veiy  long  time  before  the  carriage  was  ready,  for 
when  it  did  make  its  appearance  we  found  it  much  more 
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roomy,  and  the  hone  went  much  fiister  than  our  former 
animal,  trotting  along  the  smooth  road  by  the  side  of 
the  lake  quicker  than  I  have  known  any  German  or 
Swis  horse  go  since  I  have  been  abroad.  Generally 
speaking  the  horses  are  most  sedate  animals,  and  do  not 
in  the  least  understand  moving  beyond  a  slow  trot. 

Chillon  is  between  Yevay  and  Villeueuve.  We 
passed  it  the  other  day  in  going  from  Villeneuve  to  Lau- 
sanne. It  IS  a  castle  which  once  belonged  to  the  dukes 
of  Savoy ;  for  in  former  times  the  Canton  Vaud,  in 
which  it  stands, — ^then  called  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  or  the 
country  of  Vaud, — ^belonged  to  Savoy  instead  of  Swit- 
zerland. It  is  built  upon  a  little  island  in  the  lake,  but 
so  near  the  shore  that  the  water  between  the  castle  and 
the  shore  is  only  about  the  width  of  a  moat,  or  a  very 
wide  ditch,  such  as  is  commonly  seen  surrounding  old 
castles.  A  bridge  is  thrown  across  it,  called  a  draw- 
bridge, because  it  is  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  taken  up 
or  let  down  at  pleasure.  Geneva  belonged  to  Savoy 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  and  so  they 
might  both  have  remamed,  perhaps,  till  this  day,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  cruelty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who 
treated  their  subjects  so  badly  that  at  last  they  rebelled. 
Religious  disputes  also  increased  their  enmity,  for  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  sub- 
jects in  Geneva  and  the  Paysde  Vaud  were  Protestants. 
The  Bernese  assisted  their  neighbours,  and  together  they 
proved  victorious ;  and  about  the  year  1536,  in  the 
time  of  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  both  Geneva  and  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  were  set  free. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  history  of  the  place  whidi 
has  made  it  celebrated  as  the  history  of  one  particular 
person,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  war,  was  kept  prisoner 
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there.     His  name  was  Bonnivard.    He  was  a  natiTe  ol 

OeneTa,  and  had  assisted  to  free  his  country  from  the 

power  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy ;  and  for  this  offence  he 

was  taken  prisoner  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the 

Castle  of  Chillon.    A  melancholy  prison  it  was,— -de^ 

down,  level  with  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  tossed 

and  plashed  against  the  thick  stone  walls.    Once,  it  is 

said,  the  dungeon  had  heen  a  chapel,  where  Ohristiaos 

met  and  worshipped  €rod ;  and  thd  roof  is  arched  and 

supported  by  thick  columns,  which  look  as  if  they  must 

have  belonged  to  a  sacred  building ;  but  when  Bonni- 

▼ard  was  a  prisoner,  walls  had  been  built  up  between 

the  columns,  so  as  to  form  several  small  cells,  receiving 

Hght  from  a  high  narrow  opening,  through  whidi  only 

a  streak  of  the  blue  sky,  or  the  shadow  of  a  passing 

doud,  could  be  seen.     In  one  of  these  cells  Bonnivard 

was  placed  :  a  chain,  about  four  feet  long,  was  listened 

round  him,  and  joined  to  an  iron  ring  attached  to  the 

stone  column  of  his  cell ;  and  there,  for  six  long  years, 

he  lived,  shut  out  from  friends,  and  home,  and  earthly 

happiness, — ^left  only  with  himself  and  God. 

I  stood  to-day  on  the  spot  where  the  stone  floor  is 
worn  away  from  his  constant  tread,  as  he  slowly  paced 
up  and  down  the  few  steps  which  his  chain  would  allow 
him  to  take.  It  was  a  horrible  thought  that  any  one 
should  have  spent  six  weary  years  in  such  a  dungeon ; 
and  still  more  horrible  that  one  human  being  should 
have  condemned  anolher  to  misery  so  great  To  us, 
free  as  we  are,  it  seems  as  if  nature  could  not  have 
borne  the  trial.  The  very  sound  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  as  they  rippled  sofUy  against  the  walls,  must  have 
g^ven  him  the  longing  desire  to  be  once  more  sailing 
upon  them ;  and  the  straggling  rays  of  light  which 
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came  to  him  through  ihe  small  opemng  must  have 
added  tenfold  to  his  eager  wish  once  more  to  see  the 
smi  in  its  glory.  I  thought^  as  I  stood  there,  that  there 
was  bat  one  sight  which  would  have  helped  him  to  bear 
the  lingering  torment, — ^the  streak  of  blue  sky,  so  bright 
and  dear,  which  seemed  to  be  the  glimpse  of  a  happier 
world,  and  to  tell  us  that  in  Heaven  there  arenopnsons 
and  no  tyrants. 

Bonnivard  was  set  free  at  last  The  Bernese  and 
the  Genevese  besieged  the  castle;  and  when  it  was 
taken  by  them  he  was  once  more  at  liberty.  During 
those  six  years  of  his  captivity  his  countrymen  had 
gained  all  for  which  he  had  fought  They  had  freed 
themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  (ji  Savoy, 
and  were  able  openly  to  profess  themselves  Protestants ; 
and  since  that  time  both  Geneva  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
have  formed  part  of  Switzerland. 

Bonnivard  lived  many  years  after  his  imprisonment, 
and  became  a  person  of  considerable  importance ;  but 
nothing,  one  should  think,  would  ever  have  allowed  him 
to  forget  the  six  long  years  spent  in  the  dungeon  of  Chillon. 

There  is  another  story  belonging  to  the  castle  now, 
— not  a  fiict,but  an  invention.  It  was  composed  by  an 
English  nobleman.  Lord  Byron,  who  visited  Chillon, 
and  saw  the  dungeon,  and  afterwards  tried  to  describe 
in  verse  what  might  be  the  misery  of  a  boy  imprisoned 
there  with  his  two  brothers,  who  are  supposed  to  die 
and  leave  him  alone.  It  is  excessively  beautiful  and 
sad, — so  sad  that  one  can  scarcely  bear  to  read  it ;  and 
it  is  the  remembrance  of  this  story,  also,  which  brings 
many  persons  to  visit  the  castle.  The  name  of  Byron 
was  carved  by  Lord  Byron,  himself  upon  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  dungeon ;  and  many  other  names  of 
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EbgHshmen  and  other  foragnera  who  hare  Tinted  Oh3- 
ion  are  likewise  to  be  seen  there,  many  of  them  being 
persons  of  great  distinction. 

But  Chillon  would  be  interesting  even  if'  Bonnivard 
had  never  been  imprisoned,  and  Lord  Byron  had  never 
written  a  poem  about  it  It  is  a  real  castle  of  the  old 
times,  grim  and  dismal,  and  full  of  places  which  remind 
one  of  the  cruelty  and  oppression  then  so  common. 

The  outer  part  of  the  dungeon  where  Bonnivard 
was  imprisoned,  and  which  is  very  low  and  dark,  was 
once  a  hall  for  the  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  there  as 
g^uards.  In  it  is  a  stone  seat,  upon  which  the  prisoners 
were  placed  when,  after  having  been  tried  for  their  of- 
fences, they  were  sentenced  to  death.  Hiey  were  ex- 
amined in  a  laige  hall  above,  which  we  also  saw.  Close 
to  this  hall  is  a  small  room  with  a  window  fronting  the 
lake,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  high  pole  with  a 
pulley  at  the  top.  The  prisoners  who  did  not  confess 
their  guilt  were,  at  the  command  of  the  judge,  drawn 
up  to  the  top  of  this  pole,  and  their  shoulders  disloca- 
ted, or  put  out  of  joint,  under  the  idea  that  the  dreadful 
pain  would  make  them  confess  the  crime  of  which  they 
were  accused. 

But  worse  than  all  is  a  small  room  in  an  inner  courts 
distinct  from  the  dungeons  and  the  hall  of  justice. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  mark  it  It  is  entered  by 
a  common  archway,  and  within  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  a  broken  niche  or  hollow  in  the  wall,  and  a  square 
opening  in  the  floor.  In  the  niche,  in  former  days,  was 
placed  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  before  it  the 
prisoner  who  was  condemned  to  death  was  bade  to 
kneel  and  pray.  The  prayer  over,  he  was  seized  and 
cast  into  the  hole.     Ilis  body  fell  upon  sharp  knives, 
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and  then  sank  deep  into  the  lake  wlueh  flowed  beneath 
the  pit '  They  call  this  horrible  hole  an  "•  oubliette,^ 
or  a  place  of  forgetfulne&s ;  but  it  is  an  unfitting  name, 
for  though  we  may  forget  such  deeds,  there  is  One  who 
cannot  foiget 

It  was  really  a  relief  and  pleasure,  after  seeing  these 
remains  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Savoy  dukes,  to  observe, 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  castle,  the  arms  or  signs  of  the 
canton  of  Bern,  which  must  have  been  put  up  after  the 
country  was  united  to  Switzerland.  It  reminded  one 
that  now  all  this  cruelty  was  at  an  end.  The  kitchen 
was  also  used  as  a  dining-room ;  for  persons  in  those 
days  lived  in  a  very  simple  way.  The  fire-place  is  im- 
mensely large,  and  the  ceiling  supported  by  wooden 
pillars.  The  private  apartment  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy 
was  shown  to  us,  and  that  of  the  duchesses  also.  They 
are  both  quite  unfurnished.  From  the  latter  there  was 
a  splendid  view  over  the  lake  and  the  Savoy  mountains ; 
but  it  seems  as  if  no  beauty  could  make  amends  to  any 
woman,  living  in  such  a  place,  for  the  thought  of  the 
sufierings  which  persons  near  her  were  enduring. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening  for  seeing  the  castle  and 
the  lake.  The  sun  set  amongst  clouds,  but  the  colours 
were  wonderful  in  their  beauty.  As  we  stood  in  Bon- 
nivard^s  dungeon,  it  poured  through  the  narrow  open- 
ings in  the  wall,  and  lighted  up  the  dark  stone  as  with 
shining  torches.  The  castle  is  not  large ;  it  ocmsists  of 
two  or  three  courts,  with  covered  wooden  galleries  going 
round  them.  The  person  who  shows  the  place  has  one 
or  two  rooms  in  it,  and  four  soldiers  are  stationed  in  it 
A  few  stores  of  cannon  and  armour  and  harness  are 
also  kepi  there;  but  the  whole  has  a  dreary  look,  thou|^ 
it  is  not  at  all  ruinous. 
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On  the  outside  it  looks  merely  like  a  large  square 
white  tower ;  with  small  towers, — ^the  roo6  of  which 
are  high  and  steep, — joined  on  to  it  • 

The  castle  gave  me  an  idea  of  cruelly  and  suffering 
aach  as  I  do  not  rememb^  ever  to  have  had  before. 
Any  thing  kind,  or  gentle,  or  pretty,  connected  with  it, 
seemed  out  of  place.  To  see  a  woman  playing  with  a 
d<^,  for  instance,  and  petting  it,  and  a  standard  rose- 
tree  trained  against  the  wall,  appeared  quite  strange. 
One  could  fancy  that  nothing  soothing  and  loving  was 
ever  known  within  so  stem  a  place ;  but  the  charms  of 
plants  and  flowers  are  sent  to  us  almost  every  where. 
A  little  clinging  creeper  I  observed  to-day  had  grown 
into  the  outer  wall  of  the  castie,  and  made  its  way 
through  one  of  the  dungeon  crevices ;  and  so  it  may 
have  bSen  in  the  time  of  Bonnivard ;  and  a  tiny  plant, 
may,  perhape,  have  served  to  cheer  the  prisoner  in  his 
BoHtnde,  when  eveiy  oth^  earthly  comfort  was  denied 
him. 

We  had  a  quiet  pleasant  drive  back  to  Vevay,  though 
it  was  nearly  dark  when  we  arrived  there.  Our  bed- 
rooms are  at  the  very  top  of  the  house,  for  the  hotel, 
which  is  immensely  large,  is  quite  fuU.  But  it  does  not 
much  signify,  for  we  must  go  quite  early  to-morrow  to 
be  in  time  for  the  steamer  to  take  us  to  Ouchy  and 
Geneva. 


HoUl  des  Berguesj  Geneva.— W^  saw  but  little  of 
Vevay  this  morning.  I  had  only  time  to  walk  a  little 
way  down  one  of  the  streets,  and  stand  for  a  few  min- 
utes looking  at  the  misty  mountains,  and  the  smooth 
lake,  and  the  women  on  the  shore  wasbinff  their  clothes 
7* 
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in  the  water ;  and  then  it  was  time  to  go  back  lo  the 
hotel  and  have  breakfast  I  think  upon  the  whole  Ve- 
vay  pleases  me  mueh  more  than  Lausanne.  I  like  ita 
being  close  to  the  edge  ci  the  lake,  and  more  within 
reach  of  high  mountains.  The  town  is  not  huge,  and 
not  remarkable  in  any  way.  The  only  strange  thing  I 
saw  in  my  walk  was  a  woman  carrying  a  very  de^  bas- 
ket at  her  back,  in  which  stood  a  little  dbild  wkh  its 
head  peeping  over  its  mother's  shoulder. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Yevay  is  celebrated  lor  its 
vineyards ;  and  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  thought  of 
so  much  importance  that  a  number  of  people  have 
joined  together  to  encourage  it  Every  spring  and  au* 
tumn  fit  persons  are  sent  around  to  eiamine  the  vine- 
yards, and  to  give  prises  to  those  vinedressers  who  have 
shown  the  most  skill  and  industry ;  and  once  in  ^Sfteen 
or  twenty  years  a  great  festival  is  held  by  the  society. 
The  vinedresser  who  has  been  the  most  successful  b 
publicly  crowned,  and  the  people  amuse  themselves  with 
dances  and  processions,  and  in  singing  the  songs  of  their 
native  countiy.  The  festival  lasts  for  several  days,  and 
ends  by  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  of  some  young 
girl,  who  is  engaged  to  be  married,  but  has  not  money 
enough  to  allow  of  it  She  is  chosen  for  her  goodness 
and  beauty;  and  the  society  provide  her  with  the 
money  she  may  require. 

The  hotel  at  Yevay  is  one  of  the  things  most  wo^ 
thy  of  notice  in  the  place.  It  is  so  laige,  so  well  man- 
aged, and  so  very  prettily  situated  in  a  garden  quits 
close  to  the  lake.  I  could  have  spent  a  morning  theie 
very  happily,  but  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  directly 
after  breakfast  A  boat  is  kept  at  the  hotel  on  purpose 
to  take  persons  to  and  from  the  steamer ;  and  in  it  we 
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emlwrked,  as  soon  as  the  ressel  came  m  sight,  for  we 
remembered  yesterday^  and  were  resolved  not  to  lose  our 
passage  a  second  time.  It  was  an  amusing  instance  of 
the  difference  between  English  and  foreign  habits  to  ob- 
serve how  slowly  the  boat  moved  ofi^  and  how  patiently 
the  men  belonging  to  it  waited  for  the  steamer,  having 
taken  double  the  time  which  was  necessary.  But  then 
they  were  sure  of  being  ready ;  and  in  England,  when 
we  do  things  in  a  hurry,  we  are  not  always  ready ;  so  I 
suppose  the  Swiss  may  be  qonsidered  the  wiser  people 
of  the  two.  I  observed  that  many  <^  the  houses  and 
gaidens  come  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  have 
doors  opening  upon  it  just  as  if  it  was  a  high  road. 

It  was  intensely  hot  whilst  we  were  waiting  about 
in  the  boat,  but  we  had  a  cool,  pleasant  voyage  after- 
wards. Our  fiiends  from  Ouchy  came  on  board  when 
the  steamer  stopped  there.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  beautifuL 
It  looked  very  lovely  this  morning,  though  there  were 
douds  over  some  of  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  Dent 
du  Midi,  or  Tooth  of  the  South,  is  particularly  beautiful 
hem  its  jagged  edge ;  I  was  quite  sony  when  a  turn  in 
the  Uke  hid  it  from  our  view.  But  as  we  went  on  I 
fbigot  ev^  thing  else  when  I  saw,  between  two  distant 
hills,  a  mass  of  pure,  brilliant  snow,  covering  a  moun- 
tain, one  point  of  which  was  higher  than  all  others.  I 
knew,  almost  before  I  was  told,  that  this  must  be  Mont 
Blanc,  the  first  of  European  mountains ;  and  though 
Cmt  years  I  had  been  longing  to  see  it,  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  was  disappointed. 

I  have  read  adescriptic^n  of  it  in  verse^  whichlthii^ 
I  must  repeat  to  you,  fcff  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand; 
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aod  it  was  the  fint  dung  which  came  into  1117  miiid  to- 
day when  I  saw  Mont  Blanc : — 

Hont  Blane  is  th«  monarch  of  moimtftlBB, 
Tluj  erowiMd  litan  knig  ago^ 
On  a  throne  of  lookfli  in  a  nIm  of  €loiid% 
With  a  diadem  of  snow. 

The  robe  of  donds  was  cast  off  to-day,  and  the 
diadem  of  snow  shone  brilliantly;  and  as  I  temembered 
the  description  I  had  heard  of  die  difficulty  of  readiiiig 
the  summit,  I  could  tolerably  well  understand  what  the 
throne  of  rocks  might  be. 

It  is  this  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  of  some  grey 
steep  mountains  near,  which  makes  the  lower  part  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  Savoy  side,  interesting. 
On  the  opposite  shore  the  Jura  mountains  are  seen, 
dividing  Switzerland  from  France;  but  they  appear 
scarcely  more  than  ordinary  hiUs  compared  with  their 
opposite  neighbours.  There  are  woods  and  green  pas- 
tare4and&,  seemingly  to  the  top,  and  sharp  rocks  and 
diflfo  besides;  but  alter  once  seeing  snow  covering  a 
mountain,  nothing  else  gives  one  an  idea  of  immense 
hei^^t  The  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  dose  to  tiie 
wat»,  are  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  There  are  few 
trees,  and  a  great  many  vineyards,  which,  as  I  have  be^ 
fore  said,  are  not  pretty  things.  The  villages  are  large, 
not  at  all  like  the  littJe  brown  villages  by  the  Lake  of 
Brieaz,  but  more  resembling  small  white  towns. 

The  town  of  Geneva,  at  the  further  end  of  the  Idbe^ 
is  now  the  capital  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  It  is  particularly  celebrated,  because  about 
three  hundred  years  ago  its  inhabitants  were  very  ea^ 
nest  in  opposing  what  they  believed  to  be  the  etwn  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     One  person,  named 


John  Odviiiy  especially  disfciiigoiahed  lumaelf  at  that 
time.  He  was  a  Frendnnan  by  birth,  bat  a  great  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  Geneva.  Originally  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  deigyman,  but  like  many  other  penona 
at  that  time  he  became  aware  of  the  errors  of  Romaa- 
iam,  and  his  horror  of  it  then  became  exooMiTa  Un- 
fbrtanately,  though  he  ojqposed  things  which  were  really 
wrong,  he  also  opposed  many  which  were  good  and 
true ;  and  his  followers  did  worse,  and  would  have  no 
bishops,  and  scarcely  any  forms  of  church  service ;  and 
so  by  d^rees  the  old  customs  of  the  church,  which 
were  really  right,  and  had  been  practised  since  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  fi^l  quite  into  disuse.  Calvin  was  a 
very  important  person  in  his  day,  and  not  only  managed 
church  affsin  at  Geneva,  but  was  also  the  head  of  a 
council,  who  ruled  every  thing  in  the  town.  The  peo- 
ple of  Geneva  used  to  complain  ci  the  tyranny  of  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Cft- 
tholic  bishops,  but  they  could  not  have  been  much  better 
off  under  Calvin's  rule ;  for  he  interfered  in  their  most 
private  affairs,  and  even  limited  the  number  of  difthea 
they  might  have  when  they  gave  a  party. 

Geneva  is  a  place  through  which  many  travellen 
paasy  for  it  is  near  to  France,  and  not  far  from  Italy ;  so 
that  it  is  in  the  way  of  persons  who  are  going  from  one 
of  these  countries  to  the  other.  I  saw  little  of  the  town 
to^y  as  we  drove  into  it,  finr  we  went  fiist  to  the  post- 
office,  where  there  were  letters  from  England  waiting  for 
us ;  and  these  took  up  all  our  attention :  and  when  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  hotel,  the  view  took  me 
quite  by  surprise.  Below  was  the  lake  out  of  which  the 
Rhone  was  flowing.  A  long,  wide,  open  bridge  crossed 
the  river,  on  which  many  persons  were  passing  and  le- 
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pMsing  betweoD  the  old  town,  on  the  opposite  aide^  and 
the  suburb,  or  new  part,  in  whidi  our  hotel  stands.  In 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  was  joined  another  amalier 
and  shorter  bridge,  leading  to  a  little  island  in  the  lake^ 
which  waa  neatly  grarelled,  and  had  a  railing  round  it, 
and  was  planted  with  trees,  beneath  which  persons  were 
sitting  on  benches.  Several  other  bridges  crossed  the 
Rhone  higher  up.  The  town,  as  I  saw  it  from  the  win- 
dow, looked  like  a  row  of  large  white  houses  fronting 
a  broad  road  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  with  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  diimneys,  and  the  towers  of  a 
rather  handsome  church  at  the  back.  I  say  diimneys, 
because  really  I  saw  little  else,  the  roo&  were  nearly 
hidden,  and  windows  there  were  none  to  be  seen  ;  but 
the  white  chimneys  clustered  together,  one  behind  ano- 
ther, till  they  were  stopped  by  a  range  of  difis,  which 
seemed  to  be  dose  behind  the  town,  but  In  reality  are 
at  some  little  distance.  The  most  charming  thing,  how- 
ever, to  be  seen  from  this  side  of  the  lake  is  Mont  Blanc, 
which  rises  above  every  thing.  It  is  still  dear,  and  we 
may  think  oursdves,  therefore,  particularly  fortunate ; 
for,  bdng  so  high,  the  douds  rest  upon  it  more  con- 
stantly than  upon  the  Iowot  mountains. 

We  arrived  at  Geneva  early  in  the  afternoon,  but 
we  did  not  go  out  till  the  evening,  when  we  took  a  car- 
riage, and  drove  a  little  way  out  of  the  town  to  see  the 
meeting  of  two  rivers,  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve,  which 
flow  t<^ther  but  do  not  join.  The  Rhone  is  of  a 
peculiar  blue  colour,  and  beautifully  bright,  having  lost 
all  the  mud  of  the  glaciers  from  which  it  rose,  whilst 
passing  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Arve  is  a 
dingy,  turbid  stream,  which  has  sprung  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mont  Blanc,  and  been  in  the  company  of 
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rodes  and  mud.  The  two  riven  evidentlj  are  not 
friends.  They  flow  side  by  side,  without  attempting  to 
mingle,  as  Btrangen  look  at  each  other  without  speak- 
ing. The  Rhone  keeps  its  clear  blue, — the  Arve  its 
muddy  brown ;  and  one  oould  &ncy  that  the  Rhcme 
lookB  inQi  disgust  and  contempt  upon  its  dusky  neigh- 
bour. 

But  low^  down  I  beliere  the  Arve  has  the  advaa- 
tage.  Its  waters  have  succeeded  in  tainting  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Rhone ;  and,  like  one  corrupted  by  an  evil 
companion,  the  once  pure  stream  pursues  its  course 
darkly  and  sadly  to  the  sea. 

We  saw  the  two  rivers  to-night  from  the  garden  of 
a  lady  who  allows  strangers  to  pass  through  in  order  to 
have  a  good  view  of  them :  there  being  a  bank  at  the 
lower  end,  from  which  they  can  be  overlooked. 

Tlie  place  struck  me  as  being  very  unlike  any  thing 
in  England.    The  house  was  built  with  two  towers,  one 
at  each  end,  jdned  t<^ther  by  a  covered  gallery  on  the 
outside.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  gravel  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  a  few  flowers ;  but  at  the  back  I  only 
saw  some  fruit-trees,  and  a  fleld  planted  with  an  avenue, 
or  two  rows  of  trees.    Two  little  narrow  earth  walks  led 
down  the  avenue  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  nothing 
like  our  shrubberies  and  winding  paths  was  to  be  seen. 
After  the  drive,  and  the  walk  to  the  river,  we  re- 
turned home  to  tea,  and  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  town, 
looking  most  beautiful  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
Hie  lights  in  the  windows,  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
lake  were  reflected  in  the  water,  and  formed  a  scene 
like  that  which  one  might  imagine  in  a  fairy  city.     I 
must  mention  one  thing  which  I  remarked  to-day  when 
we  left  the  steamer, — ^the  immense  weight  that  the  por- 
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ten  cany.  The  IngKsge  was  fastened  together  widk 
oordfl,  and  I  saw  one  man  walking  away  with  two 
trunks,  two  carpet  bags,  a  bundle  of  doaks,  and  a  hat 
box — or  something  of  the  kind— on  his  back,  without 
appealing  to  feel  the  wdgfat  at  all  more  than  he  oookl 
bear. 


Sallknohss  :  August  21th, — ^I  have  rather  a  better 
notion  of  what  Geneva  is  like  now  than  I  had  kstni^t, 
for  we  went  about  the  town  this  morning,  and  did  a 
little  shopping,  though  we  had  not  much  time.  It 
makes  me  think  more  of  a  Frendi  town  than  a  Swiss ; 
indeed  there  are  so  many  French  people  and  Freoeh 
&shions  in  it,  that  one  could  almost  &ncy  one's  self  in 
Paris.  The  houses  are  tall  and  r^ular,  there  are  a 
great  many  well-dressed  people  walking  about,  and  car- 
riages driving  through  the  streets.  Hotels  seem  to 
abound ;  of  course  that  is  because  the  place  is  so  much 
visited  by  strangers.  The  shops  are  extremely  good ; 
and,  in  short,  it  is  a  town  where  persons  who  can  afibrd 
it  may  have  every  luxury,  and  which  is  very  pretty  to 
see  for  a  short  time,  though  I  have  no  wish  to  live  in  it^ 

The  great  trade  of  Geneva  is  in  watches  and  orna- 
ments, such  as  brooches,  bracelets,  &c  One  hundred 
thousand  watches  are  made  there  every  year ;  and  it  is 
considered  of  so  much  importance  thatUie  work  should 
be  properly  carried  on,  that  persons  are  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  inspeet  the  workshops,  and  the  ar- 
ticles made  in  them,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  the 
gold  and  silver  which  are  used  are  of  the  best  kind. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  be  managed, 
befero  we  left  Geneva,  respecting  our  future  joomey, 
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and  many  ananganeiite  were  to  be  made  about  boxea 
and  carpet-bags ;  for  as  we  intended  to  go  first  to  Ghft- 
moony,  a  village  doee  under  Mont  Blanc,  we  did  not 
wish  to  encumber  ouisdyes  with  more  luggage  tbaa 
was  necessary.  We  have  therefore  left  the  greater  part 
with  the  lady's  maid  at  CreneTa,  and  she  is  to  meet  us 
with  it  at  Martigny,  the  village  we  passed  through  the 
other  day,  in  coming  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 

Geneva  is  a  good  place  for  hiring  carriages  and 
coachmen,  or  "  voituriers  ;"  and  as  we  shall  soon  be  in 
want  of  some  to  take  us  through  the  1^1,  it  was  neoea- 
sary  to  make  inquiries  about  them. 

All  this  detained  us  so  long  that  we  did  not  leave 
Geneva  till  one  o'clock.  Then  we  started  for  Sallen- 
ches,  a  village  half-way  to  Ghamouny,  in  two  carriageSy 
one  an  open  fly,  such  as  is  commonly  seen  in  England, 
and  the  other  a  kind  of  chaise,  with  a  head  over  it, 
which  held  two  persons.  The  intention  evidently  was 
for  one  of  the  two  to  drive,  but  this  did  not  suit  us ; 
and  accordingly  we  had  a  third  person  in  it,  a  driver, 
who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  chaise,  with  his  feet  dan^ 
ling  down  in  the  drollest  way  imaginable. 

The  country  dose  to  Geneva  is  open  and  flat,  and 
we  drove  along  a  broad,  dusty  road,  and  between  houses 
uid  gardens,  very  like  the  suburbs  of  a  large  Eng- 
lish town.  After  this  we  came  close  to  the  hills  or 
diffis,  which  I  said  yesterday  seemed  to  rise  close  above 
the  town ;  and  from  that  time  we  had  a  very  pretty 
drive,  through  a  broad  plain,  shut  in  by  the  rugged  Sa- 
voy mountains. 

These  mountains  appear  to  me  different  from  those 
which  I  have  been  near  before.  There  are  fewer 
jnne  forests  covering  them  ;  and,  instead  of  a  gradual 
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asoent  Unough  paatnre-landB  and  orchards,  thej  rise  np 
at  onoe  like  great  cliffo.  Tet  the  people  oontriye  to  col- 
tirate  them  wonderfully.  I  saw  patches  of  corn  to-day 
at  an  immense  height  The  .^e  flows  all  the  way 
through  the  valley  up  which  we  trarelled.  In  fiict,  we 
followed  it  just  as  we  did  the  Rhone  the  other  day ;  only 
that,  instead  of  tracing  it  from  its  source  downwards, 
we  were  going  upwards.  It  is  a  very  strong,  turbulent 
stream,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  a  monument 
erected  on  the  outside  of  the  town  of  Bonneville,  where 
we  dined,  as  a  nuu-k  of  gratitude  to  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sardinia,  who  gave  money  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in 
building  up  walls  and  embankments  to  keep  out  the 
overflowing  stream.  We  had  rather  a  noisy  dinner  at 
Bonneville,  for  a  party  of  Sardinian  officers  were  dining 
in  the  same  room,  and  talked  as  fiist  and  as  loud  as 
possible.  One  of  them,  I  observed,  spoke  Italian,  but 
the  ordinary  language  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  French ; 
though  Chamouny,  and  in  fiict  all  the  country  a  little 
beyond  Geneva,  is  in  Savoy,  and  belongs  to  the  Italian 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  possesses  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
Savoy,  Piedmont,  Nice,  and  Genoa,  which  are  all  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  We  have  been  obliged  to  show  our 
passports  to-day  in  consequence  of  this  change  from 
Switzerland  to  Savoy.  A  passport  means  a  permission  ; 
it  is  a  paper  signed  by  the  chief  rulers  of  the  different 
countries,  giving  permission  to  travellers  to  pass  through 
those  countries.  Ofiicers  are  appointed  at  certtun  places, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  whether  the  persons  who 
are  travelling  have  obtained  the  proper  permission :  if 
they  have  not,  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  on. 

We  started  again  from  Bonneville  about  half-past 
six.    I  was  in  the  little  carriage,  from  which  I  oould 
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Bee  eveiy  thing  particalarly  well,  as  long  as  there  waa 
light.  The  sun  set  brilliantly,  and  for  a  short  time  the 
steep  grey  cli£b  near  ns  looked  very  beautiful ;  but  soon 
it  became  too  dark  to  distinguish  them.  Yet  it  waa 
very  grand  as  we  entered  an  extremely  narrow  vai- 
1^,  to  look  up  to  the  enormous  height  of  solid  rock 
which  bordered  the  road,  and  see  the  stars  glittering 
abore  them  in  the  dark,  undouded  sky.  Beyond  this 
I  have  not  much  idea  what  the  road  was  Hke,  except 
that  the  Anre  was  flowing  by  our  side. all  the  way,  and 
that  we  passed  through  several  villages;  the  drivers 
smaddng  their  whips  furiously,  to  warn  people  to  get 
out  of  thdr  way,  and  nevertheless  nearly  running  over 
some.  It  must  have  been  almost  nine  o'clock  when  we 
stopped  at  the  hotd  at  SaUenches,  and  were  shown  to 
our  rooms  in  the  midst  of  a  great  commotion,  caused, 
apparently,  by  our  late  arrival;  the  chamber-maids 
rushing  abou^with  our  bags  as  if  they  were  wild ;  and 
the  waiter  suddenly  appearing  in  my  bedroom  with  four 
lighted  candles  to  add  to  the  two  which  were  already 
burning  there.  But  it  is  all  quiet  now,  we  have  had 
our  tea,  and  every  one  is  gone  to  bed. 

We  had  one  very  lovely  little  bit  of  scenery  thia^ 
evening  before  it  grew  quite  dark.  A  stone  cross,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  bridge  which  crossed  the  Arve ;  on 
one  side  a  splendid  wall  of  rock ;  and  on  the  other  the 
river  sHht  in  by  mountains.  The  cross,  as  it  stood  up 
dark  and  grey  in  front  of  the  view,  was  especially  strik- 
ing. I  hear  the  Arve  rushing  past  my  window  now. 
It  must  always  be  a  destructive  river,  and  this  year,  es- 
pecially, it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischi^.  Fart  of 
the  road  to-night  had  been  broken  down  by  it 
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'Chamouky:  Attpust  29th, — ^I  did  not  wiito  last 
night,  for  we  had  a  tiring  day,  and  I  went  to  hed  esri j. 
We  left  Sallenches  about  ten  o'clock  yesteidaj  morning. 
It  18  a  place  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  more  oC 
the  country  around  is  so  very  lovely ;  but  there  was 
only  just  time,  before  breakfast,  to  waJk  a  short  distance 
to  a  bridge  (not  that  which  I  mentioned  last  eveniag), 
the  view  from  which  is  particularly  cdebrated. 

And  certainly  it  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  for  Mont 
Blanc,  covered  with  snow,  and  surrounded  by  lower 
mountains,  was  exactly  before  me,  and  seemingly  quite 
near,  though  the  distance  to  the  peak  was  in  reality 
more  than  twelve  miles ;  whilst  on  the  further  aide  oi 
the  bridge  was  the  little  village  of  St  Martin,  and  the 
narrow-looking  valley,  through  which  we  had  journeyed 
in  the  daik,  unable  to  see  its  beauty.  St  Martin  and 
Sallenches  are  close  together.  St  Martin  is  a  pretty 
country  village;  Sallenches,  a  small  new-looking  town, 
with  white  houses,  built  regularly. 

We  hired  two  char-ii-bancs  to  take  us  to  C9iamoany. 
The  road  made  me  think  a  little  of  the  ascent  to  Qrin- 
delwald.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  road,  up  the  side  ci 
a  mountain,  with  a  river  at  the  bottom,  but  the  valley 
was  not  so  narrow,  and  at  first  I  did  not  think  it  as 
beautiful.  I  changed  my  mind  afterwards  when  we 
came  hearer  to  Mont  Blanc;  the  great  points  and  rocks 
were  then  so  magnificent  Mont  Blanc  itself  ia  the 
highest  point  of  a  long  range,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  othere  on  each  side  of  it,  called  '*  Aiguilles,**  or 
**  Needles,"  which  stand  out  against  the  sky,  like  a  moDr 
strous  saw  that  could  cut  the  earth. 

I  still  missed  the  beautiful  fir-woods,  whidi  I  have 
seen  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland  clothing  the  base  of 
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flie  moantams.  Every  thing  in  this  neigfabooriiood 
aeems  more  wild,  and  rocky,  and  dreary  than  elsewhere. 
The  road  was  tolerably  good,  though  in  one  place,  where 
it  was  only  what  is  termed  pave,  or  a  pavement  of  small 
rongh  stones,  we  were  obliged  to  walk  a  little. 

Hie  valley  of  Ohamomiy,  which  we  reached  at  last^ 
is  dose  under  the  Mont  Blanc  range  of  mountains,  and 
extends  a  long  way.  There  are  several  villages  in  it 
That  which  is  called  Chamouny  is  nearly  in  the  middle. 
The  Talley  n  so  remote,  and  in  former  days  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  reach  it,  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago  no  per- 
sons, except  those  who  had  business  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, went  there,  or  knew  anything  about  it  But  just 
at  that  time  two  Englishmen  made  an  excursion  to  Gha- 
monny,  and  published  an  account  of  what  they  had 
seen,  which  excited  so  much  interest,  that  the  place  has 
been  crowded  with  strangers  ever  since.  More  than 
three  thousand  are  said  to  have  visited  it  in  one  season. 
The  village  of  Chamouny  is  particularly  marked  by  two 
great  glaciers  which  come  down  from  the  mountains  on 
each  side  of  it;  indeed  &ere  are  glaciers  to  be  seen 
every  where  amongst  the  Mont  Blanc  mountains ;  but 
none  of  them  are  as  near  to  Chamouny,  as  the  first  gla- 
cier I  saw  was  to  Grindelwald. 

At  Grindelwald  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  gone  straight 
up  to  the  mountains  and  were  stopped  by  them,  as  by 
a  wall,  so  that  we  could  not  get  on  any  further ;  but 
Chamouny  gives  me  the  idea  of  having  come  into  the 
midst  of  mountains,  and  being  able  to  wander  amongst 
them.  Chamouny  is  certainly  much  grander  than  Grin- 
delwald, but  as  yet  it  has  not  given  me  the  same  pleas- 
ure. We  have,  however,  had  very  bad  weather  since 
we  came,  so  that  I  am  not  a  fear  judge  of  it    The  vfl- 
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)age  of  Ohamounj  is  larger  than  Grindehrald  ;  there 
are  more  houses,  and  they  are  built  more  r^ularl  j ;  and 
It  seems  a  place  where  one  woold  be  more  likely  tp  pro- 
cure all  that  one  wants.    I  hare  not,  however,  obsenred 
any  shops,  except  one  or  two  for  pebbles  and  cariosi- 
ties picked  up  amongst  the  mountains.    The  village  is 
full  of  visitors,  and  of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
guides,  and  mules,  and  ponies,  and  chars,  to  take  them 
on  mountain  expeditions.    The  guides  are  fiumtons  for 
their  cleverness  and  attention.    There  are  sixty,  who  are 
regularly  appointed  by  the  Government,  and,  like  sol- 
diers, are  under  the  command  of  a  chiet     They  are 
chosen  for  their  intelligence  and  good  conduct     Besides 
these,  there  are  a  hundred  young  men  learning  their 
business,  who  often  accompany  travellen  on  dangeroiB 
expeditions,  for  the  sake  of  practice.    The  chief  of  the 
guides  is  the  person  appointed  to  settle  all  disputea 
Generally  speaking,  the  guides  take  it  in  turns  to  go  on 
expeditions,  and  if  travellers  wish  to  make  a  choice^ 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  something  extra.    One  of  these 
Chamouny  guides  was  the  first  who  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc    He  lived  to  be  seventy  years 
old,  and  was  killed  in  the  year  1835,  by  falling  over  a 
precipice,  as  he  was  engaged  in  hunting  a  chamois. 

When  we  arrived  yesterday,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  weather  was  so  fine  that  we  thought  it  better 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  friend,  whom  we  met,  advised  us 
to  go  to  the  Glacier  de  Bosson,  which  is  one  of  those 
near  Chamouny.  We  passed  it  on  the  road  as  we  were 
coming  up,  and  particularly  admired  its  clear  pure  colour. 

The  dinner  hour  at  the  table  d'hote,  we  were  told, 
was  five  o'clock ;  and  as  this  would  have  inteifeied  with 
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plflOB,  we  ordered  8ome  cold  meat  at  once,  and  then 
off  to  the  glacier,-r-^De  of  the  party  walking,  one 
nding  a  mole,  and  the  rest  in  a  little  caniage.  Guides 
iwere  there,  of  course ;  no  one  at  Chamouny  goes  any- 
^rliere  without  them. 

It  was  a  disastrons  expedition.    The  sky  waa  rather 

doudy  before  we  started,  and  when  we  had  gone  but 

a  Httle  way  it  began  to  rain.     Still  we  went  on,  not 

thinking  it  would  be  very  bad ;  or  if  we  did  think  80| 

detennined  not  to  say  so  to  eadi  other.    But  when  we 

l&ad  turned  out  of  the  regular  road,  and  crossed  some 

^vret  fields,  and  made  our  way  through  a  copse,  and  up 

a  steep  path, — ^a  very  bad  one,  as  I  need  scarcely  say, — 

It  poured  in  torr^its.    Happily  a  little  cottage  was  near 

at  hand,  and  to  this  we  hastened.    It  was  opposite  to 

the  glacier,  and  we  sat  under  shelter  and  looked  upon 

the  wonderful  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  and  might  have 

enjoyed  ourselves  but  for  the  cold.    The  glacier  was  by 

fitt-  tike  most  beautiful  I  have  seen ;  the  ice  was  free  from 

any  mixture  of  mud,  and  brilliantly  white ;  and  we 

oDold  {Mainly  see  the  huge  peaks  and  pyramids,  and 

arehes,  and  blocks,  some  of  them  eighty  feet  high, 

thoo^  they  looked  much  less,  from  the  distance.    I  did 

not  indeed  think  it  true  that  they  could  be  so  immense, 

tin  Mr.  H and  the  guides  walked  across  to  them, 

and  then  I  saw  that  a  tall  num  looked  a  mere  speck  by 
their  side. 

We  waited  at  the  cottage,  I  suppose  about  half  an 
hour.  The  rain  still  continued,  and  the  guide  said  it 
was  not  likely  to  leave  off;  and  we  thought^  at  last,  that 
ii  would  be  better  to  brave  it,  and  get  back  to  Chamouny 
as  well  as  we  could.  We  had  left  the  carriage  near  a 
cottage  by  the  load  side,  and  only  the  mule  was  with 
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us  apon  whidi  one  of  the  party  mounted.  The  reit 
took  umbrellas  and  sticks,  and  wrapped  themselves  up 
as  well  as  they  could,  and  set  out  For  mjsdi^  I  was 
very  soon  thoroughly  wet ;  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
dry  in  such  a  path ;  and  as  I  was  afraid  to  sit  in  the  car- 
riage with  my  dress  quite  drenched,  I  had  noUiing  to 
do  but  to  walk  back  the  whole  way  to  Ohamounj ;  the 
rain  being  like  a  torrent,  and  the  road  strongly  resem- 
bling a  pond. 

I  was  in  a  very  forlorn  condition  when  I  arrived  at 
the  village,  and  to  add  to  my  discomfort,  when  I  took 
off  my  dress  and  begged  that  it  might  be  dried,  I  was 
told  that  the  hotel  was  so  full,  and  there  was  so  much 
to  attend  to,  that  it  was  not  certain  it  could  be  done 
These  mountain  inns  always  make  one  feel  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  oneself^  and  not  troubling  other  people ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  I  was  quite  helplesa.  How* 
ever,  I  did  have  my  dress  dried  after  a  time^  and  so(» 
foigot  my  troubles. 

To-day  (Friday)  we  have  had  another  expeditioo, 
something  of  the  same  kind.  The  weather  is  exceed- 
ingly unsettled,  and  no  one  seems  able  to  imagine  what 

it  is  likely  to  be.    Lady  fi went  bade  to  Geneva 

this  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  intending  to  meet  us  at 
Martigny,  with  the  carriages,  and  the  luggage,  and  tbe 
lady's  maid.  As  the  road  by  which  we  came  yetteiday 
is  too  narrow  and  stony  for  a  diligence,  it  is  adways  ar- 
ranged that  travellers  to  Geneva  shall  go  fioim  Char 
mouny  in  the  little  chars  which  happen  to  be  there,  and 
that  the  diligence  shall  take  them  up  at  Sallenches ;  so 

Lady  H went  away  in  a  char,  and  the  rest  of  the 

party  remained,  hoping  to  make  an  expedition  to  the 
Her  de  Glaee,  or  <"  Sea  of  Ice,"  whidi  is  the  uuneof 
the  other  great  gkoier  near  Chamouny. 
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We  wandered  about  after  breakfast,  looking  into  the 
^ops  where  the  Mont  Blanc  pebbles  are  sold,  and  exam- 
ioing  a  great  model  of  the  mountains,  which  gave  us  an 
excellent  idea  of  them,  as  it  showed  how  high  one  was 
compared  with  another ;  but  still  we  could  not  deter- 
mine what  to  do  about  our  proposed  excursion.  One 
minute  we  thought  we  would  go,  the  next  we  decided 
that  it  would  be  better  not  At  last,  when  the  guides 
gaye  us  hope  that  the  weather  would  be  fine,  we  Uxk 
oourage  and  set  out,  two  on  foot,  the  rest  on  mules. 

And  in  this  way  we  went  on  (or  a  little  distance, 
along  a  straight  road  through  the  yallej,  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  being  hidden  in  clouds,  and  looking  ter- 
ribly like  rain.  It  did  rain  a  little  from  time  to  time, 
bat  we  were  not  getting  wet»  and  did  not  mudi  care 
about  it,  till  once  more  it  came  down  in  a  torrent,  and 
those  of  our  party  who  were  walking  were  obliged  to 
■top,  and  take  shelter  in  a  little  cottage.  We  who  were 
riding  had  already  gone  so  far  up  the  ascent  to  the 
glacier,  that  the  guides  urged  us  to  proceed  a  few  steps 
farther  to  a  chdiet,  where  we  might  have  a  good  view 
if.  it  cleared  off. 

It  was  at  a  very  litde  distance,  but  when  we  reached 
it  we  found  it  was  only  a  bam  filled  with  hay  and  straw. 
However,  it  gave  us  shelter,  which  was  all  we  wanted 
then ;  and  the  mules  were  put  under  a  shed,  and  we 
took  possession  of  the  bam.  The  guides  were  very 
anxious  to  make  us  comfortable,  and  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  conveniences  of  our  new  abode; 
for  one  of  them,  diving  into  the  midst  of  the  hay,  brought 
out  an  old  box,  which  he  placed  before  us  as  a  table,  and 
then  produced  the  basket  of  provisions.  Something 
certainly  was  very  much  needed,  for  the  cold  was  in- 
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tenae.  We  were  too  uncomfortable  even  to  Iso^i. 
One  gentleman,  usually  in  tlie  highest  spirits,  walked 
up  and  down  the  bam  perfectly  silent ;  the  rest  sat  look- 
ing at  each  other,  and  I  suspect,  thinking  how  foolish 
it  was  to  have  ventured  upon  the  expedition*  Our 
friends  from  the  cottage  joined  us  after  a  short  time, 
and  one  of  them  tried  to  teach  us  how  to  get  warm  by 
covering  himself  up  with  hay,  but  it  was  not  a  very 
tempting  resting  place;  and  having  had  our  luncheon, 
and  the  weather  appearing  a  little  inclined  to  improve, 
we  began  to  think  bf  setting  forth  agam. 

Before  going  away,  however,  we  were  joined  by  a 
stranger,  driven,  like  ourselves,  to  take  shelter  in  the 
bam.  He  was  an  adventurous  traveller,  who,  yester- 
day, had  tried  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  but  was  driven 
back  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  carried  him  quite 
off  his  legs.  The  wind  is  always  stronger  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blac  than  on  any  of  the  other  mountains, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  so  much  higher. 

The  rain  left  off  whilst  we  were  having  our  lunche(Mi, 
and  then  we  had  a  consultation  as  to  whether  we  should 
go  on  or  turn  back.  The  guides  feared  there  would  be 
more  rain,  but  advised  our  going  a  little  further,  to  a 
point  where  we  might  have  a  good  view  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace, — ^the  Ice  Sea.  We  mounted  our  mules  again, 
therefore,  and  went  up  a  little  higher ;  but  though  the 
scene  was  very  beautiful  and  grand,  it  was  not  what  I 
wanted  to  see ;  and  even  now  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  a 
good  judge  of  what  a  glacier  really  is ;  and  I  shall  not,  till 
I  have  been  upon  one,  and  looked  down  into  a  crevasse, 
which  has  never  been  the  case  yet  After  readiing  this 
point  the  riding  party  turned  back,  but  the  two  who 
were  walking  went  on.    They  told  us  afierwaids  that 
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the  path  was  exceasiyely  steep,  and  could  not  hare  been 
pawed  by  our  mules.  The  weather  was  still  against 
them.  We  had  rain  in  the  Yallej  going  home,  but 
they  had  snow  on  the  mountain,  and  were  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  a  care,  and  light  a  fire  to  keep  them- 
aelTes  warm.  This,  however,  they  quite  eujoyed,  and 
instead  of  regretting  their  trouble,  they  seemed  to  think 
themselves  well  repaid  by  what  they  saw. 

I  asked  my  guide  to-day  several  questions  about 
the  inhaHtants  of  Chamouny.  They  were  neither  very 
poor  nor  very  rich,  he  said.  Most  of  them  possess  one 
or  two  cows  and  some  pigs,  and  in  the  autumn  they 
kill  the  meat  for  the  winter,  and  have  it  salted.  The 
snow  is  so  deep  then  that  they  cannot  reach  any  pUce 
where  fresh  meat  is  to  be  bought  He  was  a  native  of 
Chamouny  himself,  and  has  scarcely  ever  been  beyond 
the  valley,  and  to  Geneva  and  Martigny.  He  told  me 
that  wh^  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  war  between 
the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Austnans,  he  paid  nearly 
sixty  pounds  in  order  to  save  his  son  from  being  taken 
as  a  soldier.  He  must  be  tolerably  well  off,  or  he 
never  would  have  been  able  to  raise  such  a  sum. 

There  has  been  a  bright  wood  fire  all  day  in  the 
salon,  and  a  great  comfort  it  is.  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  suffered  more  from  cold  than  I  have  since  I 
have  been  here;  my  hands  were  quite  numb  this  even- 
ing when  I  was  riding  home  from  the  glader. 

One  thing  which  strikes  me  very  much  when  stay- 
ing in  these  mountain  villages,  is  the  conversation  that 
goes  on.  People  in  England  talk  about  their  friends 
and  acquaintances ;  or  about  the  sdiools,  or  the  villages 
and  towns  which  they  are  interested  in;  but  here, 
every  one  is  talking  about  avalanches,  and  glaciers,  and 
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tnreniB,  and  predpioes ;  and  the  pictures  whidi  luing 
against  the  walls  all  represent  some  adventurous  ex- 
pedition, till  at  last  it  seems  quite  as  natural  for  persons 
to  be  leading  a  scrambling  life,  full  of  risk,  as  it  is  in 
England  f<x  them  to  be  sitting  down  every  day  to  the 
same  quiet  occupations,  and  taking  walks  oyer  smooth 
fields  and  long  and  broad  highways. 


Martiont  :  August  BOth, — Our  plan  of  proceed- 
ing for  to-day  was  not  quite  settled  till  this  morning, 
when  the  weather  proved  so  unsettled  that  we  felt  it 
would  be  useless  to  stay  any  longer  at  Chamouny  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  any  thing ;  we  therefore  determined 
that  the  wisest  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  set  off 

at  once  for  Martigny,  the  place  at  which  Lady  H 

had  arranged  to  meet  us  with  the  carriages  and  the 
▼oituriers,  who  are  to  take  us  into  the  Tyrol. 

We  were  seven  in  number  when  we  set  off;  for  a 
friend  and  her  maid  accompanied  us,  and  there  were 
four  guides  for  the  party.  I  must  confess  that  I  left 
Chamouny  with  feelings  of  considerable  disappoint- 
ment. Ever  since  we  entered  Switzerland  we  had  look- 
ed forward  to  it  as  a  place  more  full  of  interest  and 
beauty  than  any  other ;  and  the  glimpses  we  had  had 
of  the  mountains  and  the  glaciers  showed  us  that  the 
neighbourhood  was  fiill  of  wonders.  But  we  had  seen 
scarcely  any  thing.  However,  it  is  neither  wise  not 
right  to  complain  of  a  disappointment  caused  by  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  no  doubt  I  ought  to  have 
been  more  grateful  for  having  been  allowed  to  visit 
Chamouny  at  all,  than  I  was  vexed  at  having  seen  it  so 
imperfectly. 
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There  are  two  paths  from  Chamounj  to  Martigay; 
one  leads  over  the  mountain,  the  other  winds  amongst 
them.  We  chose  the  latter,  for  it  is  considered  better 
and  prettier  than  the  other.  The  first  part  of  the  way 
we  went  in  a  char-dL-banc,  for  the  road  was  tolerably 
broad  and  good,  being  the  same  by  which  we  returned 
yesterday  from  the  glacier;  but  after  a  time  we  were 
obliged  to  mount  our  mules,  there  being  only  one  of 
the  oidinaiy  rough  mountain  paths  before  us. 

It  was  tolerably  fine  when  we  set  out»  and  I  had 
really  some  hope  of  good  weather ; — ^bnt  we  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  place  where  we  were  to  leave  the 
carriage  than  the  rain  began.  The  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains were  covered,  and  though,  doubtless^  the  sceneiy 
waa  veiy  grand,  we  saw  uncommonly  little  of  it ;  and 
all  we  could  do  was  to  wrap  ourselves  up  as  usual  in 
doaks  and  shawls,  and  protect  ourselves  with  um- 
brellaa,  and  so  journey  on  one  behind  another,  whilst 
the  rain  changed  into  snow  and  sleet,  and  we  became 
colder  and  colder  every  minute.  We  had  just  then 
turned  aside  from  the  broad  part  of  the  Valley  of  Gha- 
mouny,  and  were  ascending  a  hill,  so  that  we  were 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  cold,  but»  happily,  the  path 
soon  began  to  descend,  and  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
sun  tried  to  make  his  appearance  tlirough  the  clouds 
and  mist 

The  senery  was  then  very  grand,  but  I  could  not 
thoroughly  enjoy  it  at  fint,  from  the  cold.  However, 
I  made  my  guide  lead  the  mule,  whilst  I  rubbed  my 
hands  together,  as  boys  do  on  a  winter  day  in  England ; 
and  at  last  dismounted,  and  walked,  and  so  succeeded 
in  making  myself  comfortable  again.  At  this  time  we 
were  completely  amongst  the  mountains;  they  woe 
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before  ue,  and  behind  us,  and  on  each  side.  little 
aeafctofed  villages  occasionally  came  in  sight,  some 
directly  in  our  path,  some  very  high  up  amongst  the 
rocks,  where  it  woald  have  seemed  that  no  one  could 
reach  them.  Every  now  and  then  the  mountains 
opened,  as  it  were,  and  made  a  way  between  them  for 
another  valley,  leading  aside  from  that  through  which 
we  were  travelling.  Pine  forests,  and  rocks,  and  tor- 
rents, were  also  to  be  seen  as  usual,  but  it  would  not 
give  you  any  new  ideas,  if  I  were  to  try  and  describe 
ihem,  because  it  would  sound  exactly  like  what  baa 
before  been  mentioned,  though,  in  reality,  no  two 
places  which  we  have  visited  are  alike,  and  eveiy  turn 
in  the  path  to-day  made  the  same  things  look  new.  Ilia 
huge  peaks  and  snow  summits  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
Aiguilles,  ought  to  have  been  seen,  but  they  were  al- 
most always  hidden  by  clouds ;  though  now  and  then 
a  white  head  would  show  itself  high  up,  where  one 
fiuicied  there  was  only  mist 

Several  persons  were  going  by  the  same  road  aa 
ourselves,  and  we  met  others  who  had  left  Martigny 
and  were  on  their  way  to  Chamouny.  It  is  strange 
and  amusing  to  meet  persons  in  this  sudden  way ;  some^ 
perhaps,  who  may  be  acquaintances,  and  whom  one 
supposed  to  be  in  England.  To<[ay,  a  turn  in  the  road 
brought  before  us  an  English  bishop  and  his  party,  on 
their  way  to  Chamouny.  We  did  not  know  them  pei^ 
sonally,  but  we  saw  at  once  who  they  were,  for  we  had 
been  told  that  the  bishop  was  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  one  of  the  last  things  I  heard  as  we  were  drimg 
out  of  the  hotel  yard  at  Chamouny,  was  the  voice  <^ 
the  landlady,  loudly  exhorting  some  guides  to  tell  eveiy 
one  they  met  **  that  it  was  no  use  to  hope  for  rooms 
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yftflra,  for  die  Bishop  of  London  was  oomiog,  and  all 
^vrere  engaged."  It  was  not  the  Bishop  of  London ;  but 
I  suppose  she  had  no  notion  of  any  other  bishop  be- 
longing to  England. 

The  general  name  for  the  road  we  have  taken  to-day 
is  the  path  by  the  ""T^te  Noire,"  or  "Black  Head."  It 
is  so  called  from  a  part  of  the  mountains  where  there 
is  a  tremendously  steep  di£^  along  the  side  of  which,  at 
a  great  height,  the  path  is  cut  Immense  mountains 
vise  up  opposite  to  it,  and  in  the  very  narrow  ravine 
below  flows  a  torrent  which  afterwards  joins  the  Rhone. 
This  passage  of  the  T^te  Noire  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did things  I  have  seen  in  Switzerland.  Even  to-day, 
when  the  mountain  tops  were  so  often  in  mist,  it  was 
most  grand:  and,  occasionally,  when  the  clouds  had 
dispened,  to  gaze  into  the  depth  where  the  river  was 
rushing  along,  and  then,  to  look  up  to  the  height  of 
what  the  Bible  describes  as  *'  the  everlasting  hills,"  gave 
one  a  feeling  of  overpowering  awe. 

In  one  place  our  path  carried  us  under  an  arched 
passage  made  actually  through  the  rocks.  The  pea- 
sants were  felling  wood  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and  sending  it  down  into  the  stream,  by  means  of 
branches  of  trees,  &stened  together  so  as  to  form  an 
exceedingly  long  hollow  groove.  One  end  of  this  leaned 
against  the  side  of  the  mountain, — ^the  other  was  near 
the  river.  When  the  wood  was  cut,  large  pieces  were 
put  into  the  groove,  and,  sliding  down,  fell  into  the 
water,  and  were  cAried  down  the  torrent  It  must  be 
in  this  way  that  the  rafts,  which  are  seen  on  great  riv- 
ers, such  as  the  Rhine,  are  formed :  the  wood  thus  cut 
being  afterwards  collected  and  joined  together. 

It  interested  me  to  watch  the  logs  of  wood  tumbling 
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and  tOBsing  amongst  the  stones  in  the  torrent ;  some 
thrown  upon  a  rock  and  prevented  from  going  further ; 
others  floating  to  a  spot  where  there  was  a  sudden  de- 
scent ;  and  after  gliding  quietly  to  the  brink,  plunging 
with  force  into  the  depth,  and  then  pursuing  their  course 
to  the  river  where  all  at  last  were  to  meet  We  stood 
still  for  some  time  to  watch  them,  and  many  remarks 
were  made  upon  them.  To  me  they  were  like  human 
beings  tossing  along  what  is  so  often  called  the  stream 
of  life, — all  intended  to  form  one  body  in  an  eternity  of 
happiness, — ^but  meeting  with  trials,  and  difficulties,  and 
dangers,  in  their  course,  and  too  many  turned  aside  and 
stopped  by  evil  temptations,  and  never  reaching  their 
destination. 

But  we  had  not  time  to  think  long  about  the  wood, 
or  the  torrent,  for  soon  after  reaching  the  passage  of 
the  T^te  Noire,  we  came  to  a  litUe  bmlding,  where  we 
were  told  that  we  were  to  stop  and  rest  our  mules,  and 
have  some  dinner.  Being  wet,  and  cold,  and  hungry, 
this  was  not  by  any  means  unwelcome  information.  A 
r^ular  hotel  has  been  begun  there,  but  it  is  not  finished, 
and  all  the  accommodation  we  could  find  was  in  one  room, 
furnished  with  two  long  tables,  some  chairs,  and — most 
agreeable  of  all — a  stove.  Round  this  we  crowded, 
whilst  dinner  was  preparing,  which  was  not  very  long; 
soup,  or  broth,  which  is  to  be  had  everywhere  abroad, 
being  quickly  ready  for  us.  Some  of  our  party,  I  ob- 
served, did  not  seem  to  fancy  the  soup,  and  put  it  aside; 
but  I  suppose  I  was  too  hungiy  to  llB  particular,  for  I 
certainly  did  not  discover  what  I  was  afterwards  told, 
that  it  must  have  been  made  of  the  flesh  of  a  venerable 
goat,  too  tough  to  be  roasted.  Goat^s  flesh  is  very  com- 
mon in  Switzerland,  but  I  never  can  like  it.    The  cha- 
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moiB,  or  wild  goat,  is  conaidered  something  like  English 
Tenifton.  There  was  a  chamois  brought  to  Chamounj 
the  other  day,  and  sold  for  about  sixteen  shillings  and 
€%ht  pence,  which  is  not  a  large  sum,  for,  besides  the 
flesh  being  eatable,  the  horns  are  made  mto  handles  for 
knives,  sticks,  drc.  Common  goat  skins  are  often  used 
by  the  peasants  for  coverings.  I  have  seen  seversl  wo- 
men to-day  wearing  Hiem  at  their  backs  like  capes. 

This  little  odd  dining-room  at  the  T^te  Noire,  was 
a  shelter  for  a  party  of  Qennans,  as  well  as  for  our- 
sdves.  They  came  in  out  of  the  midst  of  a  pouring 
rain, — ^an  elderly  gentleman,  and  two  or  three  ladies, 
who  crowded  round  the  stove,  as  we  had  done,  evidently 
half-frozen  and  uncommonly  hungry  and  tired.  One  of 
them  fairly  fell  asleep,  the  others  discussed  what  they 
were  to  have  for  dinner,  in  tones  loud  as  those  only  can 
imagine  who  have  heard  Germans  talk.  The  elderly 
gentleman  was  the  only  one  whose  spirits  did  not  fail. 
He  was  in  and  out  of  the  room  perpetually ;  watching 
the  weather,  and  intent  upon  making  his  daughter  take 
notice  of  some  curious  stones,  which  he  had  picked  up 
on  the  road,  and  which,  however  remarkable,  could  not 
just  then  have  been  very  interesting  to  her.  Dinner, 
however,  at  last  appeared,  and  with  it  some  hot  spirits 
and  water,  which  had  the  effect  of  quieting  the  elderly 
gentleman,  and  rousing  his  companions.  After  pro- 
nouncing in  his  very  loudest  voice,  "  rum  ist  gut^  *or^ 
as  we  should  say,  ^rum  is  good,''  he  seated  himself  at 
the  table,  and  peace  was  restored. 

Our  setting  forth  agidn  was  rather  dismal.     We 
had  made  up  our  minds  that  it  would  rain  all  the  after- 
noon, and  we  settled  ourselves  upon  our  mules,  in  prep- 
aration for  a  storm.     Amongst  other  things,  we  bor- 
8* 
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rowed  blankets,  and  a  goat  akin,  from  the  people  who 
kept  the  little  room  in  which  we  had  been  dining ;  and, 
after  all,  it  proved  to  be  a  fine  afternoon ;  the  sky  cleared, 
and  though  the  sun  did  not  oome  out  brightly,  we  had 
a  dry  ride  till  nearly  the  end  of  our  journey. 

This  change  quite  cheered  us,  and  we  thorougfalj 
enjoyed  ourselvea,  especially  at  firsts  when  we  left  the 
T6te  Noire,  and  rode  along  the  mountain  side,  amongst 
firs  and  rocks ;  and  then  crossing  the  river,  ascended  a 
most  steep  cli£^  by  a  zigzag  path,  till  we  had  some  gio- 
rious  views  of  the  valley  we  had  left^  and  the  snow 
mountains  which  shut  it  in.  The  steep  zigzag  path, 
though,  was  not  very  comfortable.  It  was  not  very  un- 
like what  one  might  suppose  the  ascent  up  the  side  of 
a  house  to  be.  At  the  top  we  took  our  leave  of  the 
T^te  Noire,  and  turning  quite  away  from  it^  began  to 
descend  into  another  valley.  From  this  spot  we  could 
see  far  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  trace  the  road 
which  we  travelled  last  week  in  the  diligence,  when  we 
went  from  Sion  to  Ouchy.  It  was  a  beautiftd  view, 
but  not  as  grand  as  on  the  other  side,  and  so  we  went 
down,  and  down,  for  two  hours,  till  we  reached  Mar- 
tigny. 

One  of  the  things  which  interested  me  most  in  the 
descent  was  the  opening  of  the  valley  leading  to  the 
mountain  called  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  on  which  stands 
the  convent,  where  the  monks  provide  a  shelter  for  trav- 
ellers, and  search  for  them  when  it  seems  probable  they 
may  be  lost  in  the  snow. 

One  of  our  guides  brought  his  little  girl  with  him. 
She  met  us  in  the  spot  where  we  mounted  our  mules, 
not  far  from  Ohamouny.  She  had  never  been  at  Mar- 
tigny  before,  aiid  had  persuaded  her  father  to  take  her 
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wtth  bim  to  see  it  A  most  tidy-looking  HtUe  thing 
she  was,  dressed  in  a  frock,  made  with  a  blue  stuff  body, 
and  cotton  skirt ;  a  handkerdiief  folded  neatly  over  her 
neck ;  and  on  her  head  a  droll  little  black  silk  cap,  with 
a  qviUing  of  net  round  it 

I  cannot  say  what  a  curious  appearance  we  made 
as  we  rode  into  Martigny,  wrapped  up  in  all  kinds  of 
doakB  and  coverrngs, — ^for  it  had  then  begun  to  rain 
again ; — a  blanket  over  one,  a  goat  skin  over  another, 
and  all  our  packages  slung  about  the  mules  at  our 
backs.  We  certainly  should  have  had  a  mob  of  people 
to  store  at  us  in  England,  but  in  Switzerland  every  one 
is  accustomed  to  such  sights. 

We  had  to  show  our  passports  again  to-day,  fer  we 
have  passed  once  more  from  Savoy  into  Switzerland. 
There  is  nothing  scarcely  to  mark  the  change  from  one 
country  to  another,  though  the  guide  did  show  me  in 
one  pUce  a  wall,  which  had  been  built  in  the  time  of 
some  war  between  the  Savoyards  and  the  Swiss,  to  di- 
vide the  two  territories  and  serve  as  a  defence.  Only  one 
reaDy  vexing  circumstance  has  happened  to^ay,— one 
of  my  friends  has  lost  a  seal  which  she  much  valued. 
She  thinks  it  must  have  been  dropped  not  £ur  from  Mar- 
tigny. The  guides  have  been  most  eager  to  recover  it» 
and,  amongst  other  plans,  suggested  that  it  should  be 
cried.  This  sounds  very  like  an  English  custom ;  but 
what  is  not  at  all  English  is,  that  it  is  to  be  cried  in  the 
church  to-morrow,  being  Sunday.  There  is  no  irrever- 
ence meant  in  this :  but  Sunday  being  a  festival  day,  all 
the  peasants  living  on  the  hills  come  mto  the  town,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  all  go  to  church.  It  is  the  only 
{dace  where  they  are  all  likely  to  be  together. 

As  we  entered  the  town  a  line  across  the  wall  of  8 
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dturch  was  pointed  out  to  me,  marking  the  height  of  a 
torrent,  or  mountain  river,  which  in  the  year  1818 
caused  terrible  mischief  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
accident  was  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  some  glap 
deiB,  which  stopped  the  course  of  the  river,  and  fonned 
it  into  a  lake.  The  water  in  this  lake  of  course  rose 
higher  and  higher  every  day,  as  the  little  streams  which 
fell  fiom  the  mountain,  instead  of  flowing  on  as  usual, 
were  all  stopped  by  the  glacier ;  and  at  length  the  quan- 
tity became  so  great  that  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  alarmed,  and  set  to  work  to  cut  a  way  for 
the  water  through  the  glacier.  But  although  they  suc- 
ceeded in  letting  out  a  good  deal,  they  were  not  able  to 
prevent  the  mischief  they  feared.  Ilie  water  burst  at 
last  through  the  glacier,  rushed  along  four  or  five  times 
fiister  than  the  most  rapid  river  ever  known,  carrying 
with  it  ice,  rocks,  trees,  houses,  cattle,  and  men.  Four 
hundred  cottages  were  destroyed  by  it,  and  thirty-four 
persons  were  killed ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wa- 
ter which  was  let  out  before,  the  mischief  would  have 
been  still  greater.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  water  which  then  rushed  along,  I  must  tell  you  that 
it  swept  away  a  bridge  built  at  the  height  of  ninety  feet 
above  the  usual  course  of  the  river. 


Thb  Baths  of  Lbuk  :  Sq>tember  \sU — ^We  had  a 

veiy  quiet  day  yesterday  at  Martigny.    Lady  H 

was  with  us,  having  come  from  Geneva  with  the  car- 
riages in  which  we  are  to  travel  through  the  Tyrol. 

There  was  no  English  chapel  in  the  place,  and  we 
were  only  able  to  read  by  ourselves.  We  walked  a 
little  near  the  town,  and  went  up  to  a  ruined  castle, 
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from  which  we  had  a  beautifbl  view  over  the  vallejr  of 
the  Rhone ;  but  Martignj,  itself  is  a  small,  and  not  % 
very  pretty  town,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  par- 
ticularly to  interest  us.    Lady  H brought  us  a  very 

bad  account  of  the  road  between  Chamouny  and 
Sallenches.  When  she  left  us  the  other  day  at  Cha- 
mouny the  torrents  had  overflowed  so  much  that  the 
road  was  scarcely  passable ;  the  horses  were  taken  out 
of  the  char,  and  ladies  were  carried  over  the  water. 
This  has  undoubtedly  been  an  unusually  bad  season. 
We  were  told  at  Chiunouny  that  the  oldest  person  in 
the  valley  never  recollected  having  seen  snow  covering 
the  mountains  as  low  as  it  does  now  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

This  morning  (Monday)  we  began  our  journey  to- 
wards the  Tyrol,  but  we  have  some  distance  yet  to 
travel  before  we  are  out  of  Switzerland.  We  intend 
to  cross  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  to  pro- 
ceed to  Innsbruck,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  This, 
though  it  seems  to  be  a  very  roundabout  way,  is  in 
fact  the  only  practicable  one  for  us  now ;  for  as  I  once 
before  said,  it  is  very  easy  to  look  at  a  map  and 
fancy  you  can  travel  from  one  country  to  another  as 
you  can  from  London  to  York ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy, 
indeed  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  so  in  reality.  Though 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  lie  side  by  side,  there  are 
great  mountains  rising  up  to  separate  them  like  the 
waUs  of  a  house,  and  if  you  wish  to  go  from  one  to  the 
other,  you  cannot  break  down  the  wall,  but  must  as  it 
were  go  out  of  the  door  into  the  street,  and  then  enter 
at  the  other  door.  This  is  just  what  we  intend  to  do. 
We  are  to  go  out  of  Switzerland  into  Italy,  and  then 
from  Italy  we  shall  find  a  pass  or  entrance  into  the 
Tyrol. 
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Our  preparationB  for  the  journey  aie  most  oomfoti- 
able.  We  hare  two  veiy  niee  carriagefiy  and  travd 
thrpe  in  each,  so  that  we  are  not  at  all  crowded  :  and 
we  hare  a  quantity  of  books  and  maps  to  give  us  in- 
fonnation  about  the  places  we  are  to  see. 

We  started  about  half-past  seven  this  morning,  be- 
fore break&st ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  only  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  roll  till  we  came  to  Sion,  the  place  at 
which  I  had  slept  in  coming  from  the  GrimseL  "We 
are  in  fact  going  over  part  of  the  same  road  again,  the 
Simplon  road,  as  it  is  called,  because  it  leads  over  Ae 
mountain  of  the  Simplon.  It  is  a  veiy  celebrated  road, 
and  was  made  by  the  orders  of  the  Fren<di  emperor 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  at  the  tune  when  he  was  carry* 
ing  on  his  conquests  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Perhaps  you  can  imagine,  from  what  I  have  said,  of 
the  difficulty  of  travelling  amongst  mountains, — how 
almost  impossible  it  must  be  for  an  army  to  cross  them ; 
and  it  was  this  which  determined  Napoleon  to  have  a 
road  made  between  Switzerland  and  Italy ;  for  he  had 
once  crossed  himself  with  his  troops,  over  the  Great 
St  Bernard,  and  did  not  wish  to  risk  the  same  dangns 
again. 

The  Simplon  road  over  the  mountain  was  begun  in 
the  year  1800,  and  finished  in  six  yean.  Thirty 
thousand  men  were  employed  upon  it  at  one  time; 
and  it  cost  5000/.  a  mile.  In  England  the  usual  ex- 
pense of  a  turnpike  road  is  lOOOiL  for  a  mile. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone  looked  prettier  to-day  than 
it  did  when  we  last  travelled  through  it  The  moun- 
tains were  not  so  much  covered,  and  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  drive  of  about  three  hours  between  Mardgny 
and  Sion,  where  we  stopped  to  break&st,  and  to  give 
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the  hoxBes  roBt  for  about  two  honn.  Some  of  lu 
walked  on  a  little  way  before  the  carriages  were  ready 
again,  and  tried  to  dniw  the  old  castles  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  which  form  a  very  pretty  picture ;  and  after 
this  we  all  went  on  as  before  till  we  readied  Leuk, 
another  place  which  I  saw  and.  described  the  other 
day. 

There  we  left  our  carriages,  the  greater  part  of  the 
I^iggag^  ^®  ToiturieiBy  and  the  lady's  maid,  with 
orders  to  go  to  a  village  some  way  farther  on,  where 
we  intend  to  meet  them  to-morrow.  We  ouiselyeB 
proposed  proceeding  to  the  baths  of  Leuk,  which  you 
may  recollect  we  were  pierented  seeing  when  we  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  before. 

The  place  itself  is  a  large  village,  with  several  hotds, 
high  up  amongst  the  mountains  above  Leuk.  It  is 
fiunous  for  springs  of  hot  water,  which  are  used  for 
baths,  being  considered  very  beneficial  to  persons 
a£9icted  with  rheumatism  and  several  other  kinds  ot 


The  distance  from  Leuk  to  the  Baths  is  not  above 
seveAr  eight  miles,  but  it  seemed  a  long  journey,  for 
we  seldom  went  beyond  a  foot  pace.  The  road  is  really 
surprising,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen 
in  Switzerland.  It  is  cut  along  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  ascends  gradually,  but  constantly;  and  on 
rifling  higher  and  higher  it  is  almost  alarming  to  look 
down  from  it,  especially  in  places  where  there  are  no 
stones  or  railing  to  protect  the  edge.  To-night  it  looked 
particularly  dangerous,  because  Ihe  evening  was  dosing 
in  £aeL  We  did  not  leave  Leuk  till  nearly  six  o'clock, 
and  then  the  sun  was  sinking.  At  first  I  could  scarcdy 
be  sorry,  for  as  we  looked  behind  us  upon  the  broad  val- 
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ley  of  the  Rhone,  with  the  mottntains  one  behind  the 
oUier  donng  it  in  at  each  side  and  at  the  end,  and  the 
bright  sky  above  them,  it  seemed  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  lovely.    For  a  few  momenta,  also,  the 
sunmiits  of  the  mountains  opposite  to  the  sunset  were 
brilliantly  red,  but  the  colour  was  soon  gone,  and  tm 
we  went  on  ascending  amongst  the  rocks,  I  could  not 
help  wishing  that  we  had  more  daylight    It  was  nearly 
ten  o'clock  before  we  reached  our  journey's  end,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  a  comfortable  remembrance  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  way.     It  was  very  cold,  and  I  had 
felt  ill  all  day,  and  was  then  suffering  from  toothache  ; 
so  that  it  was  not  particularly  agreeable  to  be  jolted 
along  in  a  chai^k-banc    Every  now  and  then,  how- 
ever, I  fell  asleep,  and  was  widened,  perhaps,  by  the 
rushing  of  a  torrent  down  the  mountain  side,  when  I 
started  up  to  the  knowledge  of  what  a  strange  wild 
place  I  was  in.    My  first  notion  of  the  Baths  of  Leuk 
was  from   perceiving  lights  glimmering  under  some 
great  diffs,  half  covered  with  snow.     Since  then  I  have 
seen  that  there  are  several  Swiss  cottages  in  the  place, 
and  some  large,  white,  square  hotels,  looking  ver^unfit 
for  the  rugged  mountains. 

These  mountain  inns  have  a  peculiarly  cold,  dreary 
appearance ;  there  is  such  a  quantity  of  unpainted  and 
uncovered  wood  about  them.  The  walls,  and  the  floors, 
and  the  chairs,  and  the  beds,  are  just  alike ;  and  there 
is  a  special  care  shown  not  to  have  a  single  thing  in 
the  room  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
very  sight  of  my  bed-room  to-night  made  me  cold. 
However,  there  was  a  large  wood  fire  in  the  salon 
which  helped  to  cheer  us  all,  myself  especially.  I  am 
sure  that  a  close  German  stove  could  never  be  half  as 
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sstofiM^iy  as  an  open  fiie-plaoe  when  one  is  tared  and 
unwelL 


The  night  that  we  slept  at  the  Baths  of  Leak  was 
the  last  in  which  I  attempted  to  keep  a  regular  Journal. 
The  next  two  days  I  was  too  unwell  to  think  of  it,  and 
afterwards  we  were  for  some  time  trayelling  almost 
constantly,  ao  that  I  had  no  leisure,  besides  being  ob- 
hged  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  therefore 
not  liking  to  ait  up  late  at  night  However  I  did  find 
time  to  put  down  a  few  words  that  might  recall  what 
we  had  seen,  and  I  must  continue  the  histoiy  of  my 
tevels  from  them. 

I  awoke  the  morning  after  our  arrival  at  the  Baths 
with  the  toothache  still  teasing  me,  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent me  from  seeing  every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen. 
The  baths  themselves  are  most  curious  places.    They 
ve  in  a  house  not  fiur  from  the  hotel.    What  we  saw 
was  in  &ct  a  large  shed,  divided  into  lour  parts,  and 
filled  with  hot  water.    Here  the  invalids,  dressed  in 
woollen  gowns,  sit  on  benches,  with  the  water  up  to 
their  chins,  and  little  floating  tables  before  tbam,  for 
several  hours.    Some  have  breakfast,  some  read,  some 
talk.    The  absurdity  of  their  appearance  is  beyond  de- 
^ption, — ^there  being  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  a  num- 
^  of  heads  ranged  against  a  wall,  and  the  little  tables 
^th  coffee  cups,  or  flowers,  or  books  upon  them.   Every 
^g  is  done  to  make  the  time  pass  easily,  but  it  must 
^  a  very  tedious  business;  for  although  they  b^n  with 
spending  only  one  hour  in  the  water,  they  are  at  last 
i^eoommended  to  remain  for  eight 

But  the  baths  were  nothing  when  compared  with 
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the  next  place  we  visited  in  the  neighbonriiood.     Hie 
weather  was  threatening,  but  not  bad  enough  to  indiioe 
OS  to  remain  at  the  hotel ;  so  as  soon  as  breakiast  wsb 
ended,  we  ordered  some  mules,  and  set  off  for  what  are 
called  the  Laddets; — about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  village.    I  was  glad  to  see  more  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  valley,  for  they  aie  very  striking : — ^the 
mountains  so  steep  and  ru^ed,  and  the  broad  gr<eea 
valley,  dotted  with  cottages,  being  so  entirely  skut  in 
by  them.    We  rode  a  little  way  through  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  and  then  turned  aside  across  the  green  pas- 
ture land ;  and  passing  through  a  copse,  came  to  the 
foot  of  some  giant  cli£&,  of  a  rich  reddish  colour.    Here 
we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  and  leaving  the  mulea  to 
the  care  of  a  boy,  we  began  to  ascend  the  cliff  on  foot. 
It  was  not  a  very  difficult  path,  but  it  carried  ns  up  « 
considerable  height,  till  we  were  stopped  by  readiing  a 
spot  where  we  saw  before  us  a  projecting  cliff  of  an  im- 
mense height,  partly  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  creep- 
ers.   Against  this  were  fixed  about  eight  or  ten  loose^ 
half-broken  ladders, — ^with,  perhaps,  twelve  or  fourteen 
rounds  in  each ;  they  were  flEustened  by  hooked  sticks 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks ;  the  rough  sur&ces  of  the 
cli&  serving  as  landing  places,  from  which  persons 
might  clamber  from  one  ladder  to  another.    This,  it 
seems,  is  the  common  path  from  a  village  called  Albinen, 
at  the  top  of  the  cli^  to  the  Baths  of  Leuk.    Winter 
and  summer,  by  day  and  by  night,  men,  women,  and 
children, — often  vnitt  heavy  burdens  on  their  backs, — 
go  up  and  down  these  rickety  ladders.    Our  l^glish 
notion  of  cliffis  cannot  give  us  the  least  notion  of  the 
height     It  made  me  tremble  when  I  looked  up,  espe- 
cially when  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  insisted 
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upon  moiinting  to  the  top  in  order  to  disooTer  the  village. 
A  litde  boy  who  was  with  us  as  a  guide  seemed  delighted 
at  the  notion,  and  scrambled  up  like  a  monkey,  no 
doubt  being  used  to  it ;  but  with  our  friend  it  was  dif- 
ferraL   We  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  scarcely 
liking  to  aay  to  each  other  how  uncomfortable  we  felt, 
and  were  still  looking  up  when  a  wild  cry  echoed 
amongst  the  diflk    I  turned  to  my  companion,  and  saw 
she  looked  terribly  pale,  but  the  next  moment  we  dis> 
ooveied  oar  tormenting  little  guide,  stationed  on  one  of 
the  rocky  landing  places,  and  exercising  his  voice  for  his 
own  amuaement  and  our  aUrm.    Even  when  we  knew 
what  it  was,  the  sound  was  so  sharp  and  thrilling, — as 
of  a  penon  in  great  terror — ^that  we  could  not  bear  to 
hear  it  repeated,  till  our  friend  appeared  again  m  sight, 
descending  the  diBEa.    How  long  this  strange  pathway 
has  existed  I  cannot  say,  but  probably  it  will  remain  for 
yeaiB.     In  these  remote  places  changes  are  not  easily 
made,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  accustomed  to 
the  precipices,  probably  think  nothing  more  of  them 
.than  we  do  of  a  high  road.    I  have  been  told  that 
duldrwi  of  four  years  old  go  up  and  down  the  ladders. 
We  returned  to  the  hotel  only  to  set  off  in  another 
direction  to  the  entrance  o^  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated 
mountain  pass  in  Switzerland,  known  as  the  Pass  of  the 
GemmL    We  had  once  talked  of  going  over  it,  but  we 
were  persuaded  not  to  attempt  it,  and  I  think  the  ad- 
vice was  good,  though  at  the  time  it  was  given  me  I  was 
not  very  much  inclined  to  take  it 

You  may  remember  my  mentioning  the  perfectly 
ateep  mountains,  with  ridges  of  snow,  which  rise  abov^ 
Leok,  and  near  which  are  the  Baths.-  On  first  seeing 
t^iffii^  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  country  would 
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say  that  they  were  inacoessible ;  that  you  might  go  up 
to  them,  and  stand  at  their  base  and  look  up,  but  that 
the  idea  of  ever  climbing  to  the  top  would  be  absurd. 
Amongst  these  steep  clif&  is  the  Pass  of  tbe  Gemmi. 
But  as  we  rode  up  to  them  from  the  Baths,  across  the 
green  valley,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  where  the  road 
could  be,  or  how  it  could  pass  the  enormous  wall  before 
us.  Presently  some  one  pointed  out  to  me  a  dark  line 
across  the  face  of  the  cliff,  near  the  foot  That  was  the 
path ;  and  it  went  winding  up  and  up  amongst  the  rocks, 
and  we  were  to  go  a  little  way  upon  it  ourselves,  that 
we  might  judge  what  it  was  like.  And  so  we  did  go, 
one  behind  another,  the  guides  close  beside  us,  till  we 
stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  vast  hollow,  or  cleft  in  the 
mountains,  and  saw  the  path,  still  ascending  in  zigzag 
lines  above  us :  sometimes  so  close  to  the  brink  that  the 
traveller  would  look  down  upon  a  depth  of  nearly  500 
feet ;  and  nothing  to  guard  the  edge.  A  number  of 
mules  were  descending  the  Pass  as  we  were  going  up. 
The  guide  drew  my  mule  aside,  and  it  stood  quite  close 
to  the  precipice.  If  the  animals  had  pushed  it  in  the 
least  as  they  came  down,  we  must  have  gone  down  to- 
gether. I  b^ged  the  guide  to  let  me  go  off^  but  he 
assured  me  there  was  no  danger,  and  I  was  ashamed  to 
be  cowardly,  and  gave  up  the  point;  but  I  own  that  I 
was  heartily  rejoiced  when  the  train  of  mules  had 
passed,  and  we  also  turned  to  descend  again  into  the 
valley.  The  Pass  of  the  Gemmi  has  been  made  about 
one  hundred  years.  It  is  very  much  firequented,  as  it 
saves  a  round  of  200  miles.  That  fact  will  give  you  a 
notion  of  the  difficulty  of  going  from  one  place  to  the 
other  in  Switzerland.  Yet,  steep  as  it  is,  invalids  are 
often  carried  up  and  down  in  a  kind  of  chair ;  their 
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eyea,  it  »  said,  being  freqaently  bandaged  to  prerent 
t^eir  being  fngfatened  by  the  road. 

I  can  look  back  upon  all  we  saw  that  morning  now, 
and  enjoy  it ;  but,  at  the  time,  I  was  most  uncomforta- 
ble ; — ^tiied,  and  with  a  constant,  wearing  toothache. 
THjoner  at  the  hotel  was  of  very  little  consequence  to 
me,  and  as  the  day  went  on  I  felt  worse,  and  was 
flcaroely  able  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the  wonders  of 
our  driye  from  the  Baths  to  the  town  of  Leuk ;  though, 
t&e  night  before,  I  had  quite  lo<^ed  forward  to  passing 
bj  the  same  road.    Tet  it  was  most  grand.    I  think  it 
gare  me  a  greater  notion  of  height  and  depth  than  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen.    We  crossed  a  yalley,  for  in- 
stance, and  saw  a  range  of  difEs  above  us,  and  could 
have  &ncied  ouraelves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and 
then  down  we  went  again,  and  there  was  another  val- 
ley, and  another  pile  of  difbj  and  yet  we  were  to  de- 
scend and  descend,  knowing  that  even  when  we  reached 
Leuk,  we  should  be  still  on  a  hilL    And  then  I  thought 
of  the  Gemmi,  and  the  two  hours'  continued  ascent 
from  the  Baths  to  the  top  of  the  Pass, — and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  which  would  be  yet  higher, — till 
it  seemed  impossible  to  understand  such  vastness. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Leuk,  but  went  on  to  a  town  a 
little  way  beyond,  where  the  carriages,  and  the  lady's 
maid,  and  the  luggage  were  waiting  for  us.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  leave  the  char-ii-banc,  with  its  jolting 
motion;  and  our  drive  to  Brieg,  where  we  were  to 
sleep,  would  at  any  other  time  have  been  agreeable ; 
buty  as  it  was,  I  only  longed  to  be  at  my  journey's  end, 
that  I  might  go  to  bed,  and,  if  possible,  to  sleep. 

Having  had  experience  of  one  hotel  at  Brieg,  we 
took  care  now  to  dioose  another.    I  had  laughed  at 
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the  bad  tea  and  the  sour  bread,  and  fhe  dioD  litde 
'waiter  before,  bat  I  was  not  in  a  laughing  mood  on 
this  second  visit,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  find  mysdf 
in  a  room,  where,  though  nothing  was  very  grand,  evciy 
thing  was  tolerably  dean,  and  where  I  might  hope  to 
have  a  night's  rest  to  fit  me  for  the  next  daj^  joamej 
over  the  Simplon. 

The  morning  came,  damp^  oold,  and  cheerieas;  a 
most  unfortunate  day  for  crossing  the  Simplon.  But 
we  had  no  choice.  All  our  plana  were  fixed,  and  could 
not  be  altered  without  inconyenienoe  and  expense. 
Perhaps  the  weather  was  of  less  consequence  to  me 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  for  I  was  stall  sufiTering 
from  toothache,  and  not  very  much  improved  by  the 
sleep  I  had  had ;  and  eren  if  the  day  had  been  fine,  I 
could  not  thoroughly  have  enjoyed  myselfl 

We  set  off  early, — ^I  think  it  must  hare  been  be- 
tween eight  and  nine.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  di- 
rectly after  leaving  Brieg,  but  it  goes  up  so  gradually 
that  it  does  not  give  one  at  all  the  idea  of  being  trying 
to  the  horses.  It  winds  in  and  out  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, often  on  the  brink  of  frightful  predpioes,  but  there 
is  no  idea  of  danger ;  the  road  is  broad,  and  the  edge 
protected ;  very  unlike  the  narrow  mule  paths  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  in  other  parts  of  Switztfland. 
I  really  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  the 
scenery,  for  there  were  mists  all  around  us;  and  when 
for  a  few  moments  they  cleared  away,  it  was  only  in 
parts,  so  that  we  could  not  gain  a  true  idea  of  what  we 
were  passing.  The  best  view  we  had  was  of  the  town 
of  Brieg,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone ;  but  I  had  seen 
that  now  so  often  that  it  did  not  charm  me  like  a  new 
view.    The  road  itself  was  almost  more  inteiteting  than 
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any  Hung  eke,  when  one  thonght  about  it, — io  mucli 
labour  must  have  been  required  to  make  it 

We  were  frequently  reminded  of  the  danger  of  the 
wild  region  through  which  it  is  carried,  by  the  care 
taken  to  protect  trayellers.     At  different  points,  for  in- 
stance, houses  of  refuge  are  built.    They  are  not,  indeed, 
yerj  I&ige,  but  in  a  snow  storm  they  would  be  a  great 
abater  and  comfort    Then,  in  dangerous  parts,  where 
avalanches  frequently  &11,  an  immense  sloping  wooden 
n)of  is  built  over  the  road,  so  that  the  mass  of  snow 
may  slide  down  and  &11  into  the  depth,  instead  of  oyer- 
whehning  the  road  itself    Long  arched  passages  have 
be^  cut  through  the  solid  rock  in  many  parts,  which 
Ud  also  places  of  safety  in  storms.    They  renoinded  me 
<tf  the  tunnels  of  a  railway,  being  dark,  and  damp,  and 
g;iving  a  hollow  sound  to  the  roll  of  the  carriage  wheelsb 
and  the  trampling  of  the  horses,  as  we  passed  through 
them ;  but  they  were  infinitely  more  grand  when  one 
remembered  that  they  were  hewn  in  the  mountains. 
At  the  top  of  the  pass  there  are  no  less  than  six  places 
of  shdter  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  three  quar- 
to;— ^the  danger  in  that  high  spot  being  yery  great 
n^  the  winter  season.    About  half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain is  a  small  inn,  a  oold,  wretched-looking,  dreary 
piace,  where  we  stopped  to  have  luncheon.    A  dili- 
gence going  to  Milan,  in  Italy,  was  waiting  there  at 
the  same  time  as  ourBelyes,  for  the  road  oyer  the  Sim- 
plon  is  the  regular  pass  for  all  conyeyances,  whether  pub- 
lic or  priyate ;  and  post  horses  are  kept  at  the  inn  for 
the  oonyenience  of  trayellers.    A  little  chapel  has  been 
boilt  near  the  inn.    Certainly  it  is  striking  to  remark 
kow,  in  the  most  solitary  places  in  Switzerland,  trouble 
has  been  taken  to  erect  buildings  for  religioas  serrioe. 
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It  makes  one  rather  ashamed  of  our  large  hamlete  kft 
without  any  provision  of  the  kind. 

We  ought  to  have  had  a  grand  view  from  the  sum- 
mit, over  the  Bernese  Alps,  some  of  which  we  visited 
when  at  Qrindelwald.  But  I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  thing  but  mists,  sometimes  gathering  dosdy  round 
us,  sometimes  dispersing  and  ^ving  us  a  glimpse  into 
deep  ravines.  Gbciere  and  waterMls  there  were,  too, 
but  we  could  scarcely  see  any  thing  of  them.  In  one 
place,  a  curious  contrivance  has  been  made  for  canying 
the  road  under  a  waterfall,  by  covering  it  in,  so  that 
the  water  flows  over  the  roof^  and  then  dashes  down  at 
the  side. 

When  Napoleon,  the  French  emperor,  caused  the 
Simplon  road  to  be  made,  he  also  oidered  a  place  for 
the  safety  and  refreshment  of  travellers  to  be  built  at 
the  top.  It  is  called  the  New  Hospice,  and,  like  the 
convent  on  the  Great  St  Bernard,  is  inhabited  by 
monks.  Dogs,  also,  of  the  same  species  as  the  St  Ber- 
nard dogs,  are  kept  there,  but  they  are  not  often  used ; 
for  the  broad  road  and  the  houses  of  refoge,  must  make 
it  much  more  easy  to  cross  the  Simplon  than  the  Great 
St  Bernard. 

On  the  summit  of  the  pass  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  an  open  space,  with  bare-looking  rocks,  and  coarse 
grass  and  herbage.  But  about  three  miles  on  the  other 
side  is  a  village  called  the  Simplon,  and  here  we  had 
an  idea  of  resting  for  the  night  It  had,  however,  taken 
us  a  shorter  time  than  we  expected  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  place  was  not  at  all  inviting ;  and  after  a 
little  consultation  we  determined  to  go  on.  I  never 
saw  a  place  more  entirely  like  the  scenery  round  it  than 
this  litde  village  of  the  Simplon  was.    llie  houses  were 
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grey  like  the  rocks,  and  the  roo&  had  a  yellow  xnoea- 
covercd  hue.  Travellera  nsually  stop  there  to  procure 
a  huge  log  of  wood,  which  is  fastened  to  the  carriage- 
wheel,  instead  of  a  common  drag.  The  descent  on  this 
side  of  the  mountain  is  so  steep  and  so  quick,  that  the 
constant  rubhing  often  wears  the  wood  completely  away 
before  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  readied. 

We  were  now  very  near  Italy,  and  extremely  plea- 
sant it  was  to  think  so,  though  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  we  should  find  any  great  change  in  the  climate  or 
the  scenery  directly.  Yet  we  soon  noticed  some  altera- 
tion, for  the  weather  began  to  clear  as  soon  as  we  had 
passed  the  top  of  the  'mountain,  and  before  we  had  de- 
scended far,  we  had  every  hope  of  a  fine  evening.  The 
road,  was  totally  difierent  from  that  on  the  Swiss  side. 
Instead  of  winding  in  and  out  for  miles  amongst  the 
mountains,  it  went  down  into  a  deep  gorge,  great  rodcs 
rising  up  on  each  side,  and  a  torrent,  called  the  Doveria, 
flowing  down  the  middle.  The  scenery  was  solemn 
and  grand,  and  not  at  all  what  I  had  imagined  of  the 
first  entrance  into  Italy ;  but  the  very  thought  of  the 
sonny  land  to  which  we  were  hastening  made  every 
thing  appear  bright  One  rocky  archway  through 
which  we  passed,  the  Gallery  of  Gondo,  is  grander  and 
more  striking  than  any  other.  It  is  the  longest  galleiy 
in  the  Simplon  road,  and  the  difficulty  of  piercing  it 
was  so  great,  from  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  that  one 
hundred  men  worked,  eight  at  a  time,  by  night  and  day, 
for  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  finish  it.  They  began 
at  both  ends,  and  at  two  places  in  the  middle,  at  the 
same  time.  The  men  who  were  in  the  middle  were 
suspended  by  ropes  over  the  outside  of  the  rock,  and 
hanmiered  incessantly,  till  they  had  knocked  enough  of 
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it  away  to  enable  them  to  stand  up  and  continue  hol- 
lowing it  out  in  the  inside.  It  is  grievous  to  thick  that 
all  this  labour  and  skill  was  employed  for  no  other  ob- 
ject, at  the  time,  than  that  of  enabling  Napoleon  to 
carry  out  his  selfish  ambitious  schemes  of  conquering 
Italy.  It  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  since;  but  at  the 
time  it  only  made  it  the  more  easy  to  bring  misery  and 
bloodshed  upon  the  kingdoms  of  Italy. 

Our  resting  place  for  the  night  was  at  Isella,  a  small, 
cheerful,  clean  hotel  by  the  side  of  the  torrent,  where 
the  sound  of  a  few  Italian  words  made  us  at  once  feel 
that  we  were  in  a  new  country.  It  is  the  first  place  in 
this  portion  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's  territory  of  Pied- 
mont, and  in  consequence  our  passports  were  examined, 
and  our  boxes  and  bags  just  opened  to  see  if  they  con- 
tained any  articles  for  which  a  tax  would  be  required. 
But  there  was  nothing  like  the  search  which  we  have 
had  to  bear  before.  Tired  though  I  was,  I  could  not 
help  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  I  looked  at 
the  rodcB,  and  the  torrent,  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  the 
white  Italian  buildings  on  its  banks,  and  the  clear  sky 
above  and  around.  Yet  it  almost  vexed  us  to  hear  that 
at  Isella  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  fortnight  We 
were,  however,  going  to  the  bright  land,  not  leaving  it, 
and  we  delighted  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
weather  of  Italy  at  least  would  not  disappoint  us. 

With  this  feeling  of  hope  I  went  to  bed,  feeling 
rather  better,  and  convinced  that  another  night's  rest 
would  make  me  quite  forget  the  toothache  and  every 
other  grievance,  and  that  I  should  be  fully  able  to  enjoy 
the  charms  of  the  new  countiy  we  had  entered. 
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Since  the  first  part  of  this  Journal  was  published, 
some  surprise  has  been  expressed  to  the  writer, 
that  so  much  trouble  should  have  been  taken 
for  a  class  of  children  who  were  not  likely  to 
profit  by  it. 

If  this  objection  had  been  brought  forward 
twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  unanswer- 
able. Wlien  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders 
was  confined  to  Scripture  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  it  would  indeed  have  been  useless 
to  bring  before  them  subjects  demanding  some 
little  previous  acquaintance  with  History  and 
Geography. 

But  the  plans  both  of  the  Government  and 
the  National  Society,  go  far  beyond  this  ele- 
nieutary  teaching — ^whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
is  not  now  the  question.  Geography  and  His- 
tory form  essential  parts  of  the  lessons  of  village 
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schools ;  and  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  this 
advance  in  instruction,  parochial  libraries  are 
filled  with  extracts  from  Travels,  Sketches  oi 
Natural  History,  Biography,  &c.  These  books 
are  for  the  most  part  exact  and  well  written, 
and  contain  good  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples ;  but  the  language  is  often  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  and  therefore  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  they  are  not  read. 

The  wish  to  supply  some  information,  how- 
ever slight,  in  a  more  easy  style,  must  be  the 
excuse  for  the  experiment  now  made. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  same  ma- 
terials, in  abler  hands,  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  a  work  of  real  value.  But  if  the 
impressions  of  so  rapid  a  journey — ^taken  for  re- 
creation, without  any  definite  object — ^had  not 
been  written  for  children,  they  would  never 
have  been  published  at  all ;  the  result  of  the 
writer's  experience  being,  a  perception  not  so 
much  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired 
during  her  tour,  as  of  absence  of  the  previous 
information  necessary  to  profit  by  it  adequately. 

June  1*7111,  1852. 
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PART  in. 
CHAPTER  L 


Mr  waking  feelings  on  the  first  morning  when  I  really 
felt  that  I  was  in  Italy  were  very  delightful.  I  had,  in- 
deed, been  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  at 
Chamouny,  and,  I  suppose,  strictly  speaking,  I  was  then 
in  Italy.  But  amidst  the  ice  and  snow  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  glaciers,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  Italy  as 
the  bright  country  which  it  had  always  been  described. 
At  Isella  all  was  different :  my  toothache  was  gone — ^in 
itBelf  a  sufficient  cause  for  thankfulness  and  good  spirits ; 
the  sky  was  cloudless,  the  air  warm  and  refreshing,  the 
scenery  veiy  lovely.  I  really  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  find  a  party  more  prepared  to  en- 
joy themselves  than  we  were,  when,  having  had  our 
hreakfast,  we  placed  ourselves  in  the  two  carriages,  and 
set  out  for  Domo  d'Ossola,  the  place  at  which  we  were 
to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  really  longed  to 
carry  away  a  sketch  of  Isella ;  for  before  we  started  one 
of  my  companions  called  me  to  the  bridge  which  crossed 
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ihe  torrent,  and  bade  me  observe  what  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  view  was  formed  by  the  dark  dife  on  each 
side  of  the  stream,  and  the  glittering  snow  of  the  moun- 
tains  rising  beyond  them.     Seen  in  the  light    of  a 
brilliant  Italian  sunlight,  with  the  water  sparkling  as  it 
dashed  down  the  deep   ravine,  it  was   quite   perfect 
Through  this  ravine  went  our  road  for  a  very  con- 
siderable distance,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  torrent,  and 
shut  in  by  the  cliffs.   It  passes  in  several  places  through 
galleries  cut  in  the  rock,  similar  to  tliose  which  we  re- 
marked  when   crossing  the  Simplon.     The  King   of 
Sardinia  is  bound  to  keep  the  road  in  good  order ;   but 
it  is  said  that  he  does  not  take  much  trouble  about  it, 
and  has  allowed  it  to  become  more  out  of  repair  than  it 
ought  to  be.     Certainly   in   one  place  it  was   quite 
broken  away,  but  then  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a 
great  many  persons  employed  in  restoring  it,  and  Sai^ 
duiian  officera  were  superintending  the  work:    and  a 
very  pretty  picture  the  people  made  scattered  about 
under  the*  dark  cliffs. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  leave  the  ravine  at  last  and  reach 
a  more  open  country ;  mountainous  still — for  it  was  im- 
possible so  soon  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Alps — but 
less  shut  in.  It  is  this  view  of  a  wider  extent  of  country 
which  first  gives  one  the  full  impression  of  being  in  Italy. 
The  dark  rocks,  and  the  foaming  torrent  at  Isella,  might 
very  well  belong  to  Switzerland ;  but  the  scenery  near 
Domo  d'Ossola  is  something  only  to  be  found  in  Italy. 
A  house  in  Switzerland  is  brown ;  in  Italy  it  is  white. 
A  church  in  Switzerland  is  usually  a  small  poor-looking 
building;  in  Italy  it  may  be  small  in  itself,  but  close  to 
it  rises  a  tall,  square  tower, — a  bell-tower,  or  campanile, 
as  it  is  called, — looking  as  if  it  would  willingly  reach  to 
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the  pure  blue  sky  above  it  Forests  and  woods  in 
Switzerland  are  dark  and  melancholy,  for  they  are 
formed  almost  entirely  of  firs  and  pines ;  but  in  Italy 
there  are  chestnut  trees  with  their  green  leaves,  and 
acacias  almost  yellow  in  their  brightness,  and  luxuriant 
vines  creeping  over  houses  and  trellis-work  or  spreading 
from  tree  to  tree.  A  gayer,  happier-looking  country 
than  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Domo  d'Ossola  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  I  forget  the  exact  time  when  we 
left  Isella ;  but  it  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
when  we  stopped  to  rest  the  horses  and  dine — very 
early  certainly  to  think  of  dinner ;  but  when  travelling 
with  a  voiturier  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hours  which 
suit  him.  Domo  d'Ossola  was  our  first  specimen  of  an 
Italian  town.  The  houses  were  white,  and  the  streets 
tolerably  good,  with  two  lines  of  pavement,  formed  of 
granite  stones,  laid  down  the  middle,  on  which  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  rolled  along  perfectly  smoothly, 
instead  of  jolting  over  rough  stones  as  they  do  in 
Germany.  The  hotel  was  not  far  from  the  entrance  of 
the  town.  It  was  built  round  a  large  court-yard,  into 
which  we  drove.  The  business  of  the  inn  was  ap- 
parently carried  on  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  above  were 
open  galleries  by  which  persons  might  go  in  and  out  of 
the  sitting-rooms  and  bed-rooms,  which  opened  upon 
them.  The  walls  of  this  courtryard  were  painted  in 
bright  colors ;  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  perhaps,  but 
still  fresh  enough  to  give  the  place  a  very  gay  appear- 
ance, totally  unlike  our  English  notion  of  an  inn  in  a 
country  town. 

We  were  shown  up  stairs  into  a  large  room,  un- 
carpeted,  and  without  much  furniture ;  from  this  opened 
a  bedroom^  and  beyond  that  another ;  forming  what  is 
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called  a  suite  or  set  of  rooms — ^for  this  is  the  Italian 
(JEishion.  The  great  object  in  the  hotels  seems  to  be  to 
have  plenty  of  space,  so  as  not  to  be  oreipowered  by  the 
heat 

Dinner  having  been  ordered,  we  set  off  for  a  walk. 
It  was  very  hot,  but  we  were  not  at  all  inclined  to 
complain  of  that  circumstance ;  and  passing  down  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  we  turned  up  a  path  which 
led  to  what  is  called  a  Monte  Calvario,  or  Mount  Calvaiy. 
The  name  will  at  once  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is 
meant,  though  we  have  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Ekigland. 
Perhaps  you  may  remember  my  describing  some  little 
chapels,  placed  at  different  distances,  as  we  were  ^oing 
up  the  Righi,  at  which  persons  are  accustomed  to  stop  and 
to  say  prayers.  A  Calvario  is  something  of  the  same  kind, 
the  hill  being  generally  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
view  to  be  obtained  from  it  The  people  we  met  were 
quite  different  from  the  Swiss;  not  by  any  means  as 
active  looking,  but  much  handsomer,  with  dark-brown 
complexions,  dark  hair  and  eyes.  The  women  wore 
handkerchief  tied  over  their  heads,  but  their  dres^s  was 
not  otherwise  peculiar.  They  gave  me  the  idea  of 
living  out  of  doors  entirely.  The  path  of  the  Monte 
Calvario  was  paved  and  very  steep,  and  though  the 
views  were  exquisitely  lovely,  I  was  soon  tired,  and 
turned  back  by  myself  whilst  my  companions  went  on, 
one  of  them  wishing  to  sketch.  A  quiet  walk  by  one^s 
self  in  a  strange  country  is  very  pleasant  at  times.  It 
gives  leisure  for  thought,  and  enables  one  thoroughly  to 
realise  that  one  is  in  a  foreign  land ;  whereas  in  general 
the  mere  fisict  of  being  with  those  one  is  accustomed  to 
and  talking  about  common  things,  takes  off  the  feeling 
of  strangeness  ^and  novelty,    I  veiy  much  liked  my 
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walk  home,  and  every  step  gave  me  somediing  new  and 
amusing;    though  I  could  not  help  feeling  how  re- 
markahle  I  must  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
in  my  English  dress.     I  had  myself  seen  a  very  furious 
dress,'  when  we  all  set  out  together, — that  of  a  Capuchin 
Friar ;  one  of  a  set  or  order  of  Romanists  who,  of  their 
own  accord,  live  in  poverty,  depending  upon  the  charity 
of  others  for  support,  and  profess  to  devote  themselves 
to  a  strict  religious  life.    The  Capuchin  Friars  go  bare- 
footed, and  wear  a  long  brown  cloak  with  a  hood  to  it, 
and  a  cord  round  their  waists.   Dinner  was  ready  when 
I  readied  the  house.   We  dined  alone,  for  a  table  d'h6te 
IS  not  common  in  Italy.    The  dishes  were  fewer  and 
smaller  than  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  but  much 
more  delicately  dressed.    They  reminded  me  more  of 
those  which  I  had  formerly  seen  in  France. 

Between  one  and  two  o^clock  we  set  off  again, 
having  some  distance  to  go  in  order  to  reach  Bavcno,  a 
town  on  the  Lago  l^^giore,  or  Lake  Maggiore,  where 
we  thought  of  sleeping.  If  we  arrived  there  suflSciently 
eariy  we  also  hoped  to  have  a  row  on  the  lake  to  a 
celebrated  island — the  Isola  Bella,  or  Beautiful  Island. 

I  have  not  yet  told  you  about  our  voituriers,  al- 
though they  were  very  important  persons,  and  a  great 
deal  of  our  comfort  depended  upon  them.  The  head 
voiturier,  to  whom  the  carriages  and  horses  belonged, 
was  an  Italian,  named  Daval,  a  short,  rather  thickset, 
man,  with  a  fair  complexion,  sandy  hair,  a  yellow  beard, 
and  a  pair  of  sharp  blue  eyes ;  not,  I  think,  particulariy 
clever,  but  very  civil  and  obliging.  The  under  voiturier 
was  a  Swiss,  rather  tall  than  not,  and  as  black  as  his 
companion  was  yellow ;  black  hair,  black  eyes,  black 
whisken,  and  a  dark  complexion ;  altogether  a  hand- 
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some,  pleasant-looking  man,  and  certainly  possessed  of 
the  larger  quantity  of  brains.  The  horses  were  very 
good  upon  the  whole.  There  were  three  in  the  larger 
carriage,  two  in  the  other.  One  poor  thing  was  lame, 
and  was  taken  more  because  his  master  did  not  know 
bow  to  leave  him  behind,  than  for  any  other  reason. 
He  was  a  good  horse,  and  managed  to  get  on  very 
fiiirly,  though  every  now  and  then  be  was  fastened 
behind  the  carriage  instead  of  in  front  The  Italian  had 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  French,  and  could  speak  a  few 
words  of  German ;  the  Swiss  spoke  French  and  a  little 
Italian ;  so  that  between  the  different  languages  we  all 
managed  to  make  ourselves  understood. 

From  Domo  d'Ossola  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  very  remarkable  to  be 
noticed.  The  road  is  broad  and  good,  like  a  turnpike 
road  in  England,  only  not  bordered  by  dipt  hedges.  It 
passes  through  a  broad  valley,  and  there  are  pretty  views 
of  the  hills  on  each  side,  and  the^Ips  behind,  and  a 
small  river  flows  down  from  the  mountains  to  pour  its 
waters  into  the  lake.  Villages  and  houses  are  scattered 
about,  with  trees,  vineyards,  and  fields  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  —  a  grain  much  cultivated  in  this  part  of 
Europe.  The  people  make  their  bread  of  it  as  they  do 
of  wheat  in  England.  It  is  a  very  handsome-looking 
plant,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  has 
one  straight  stalk,  from  which  long  large  leaves  hang 
down.  The  corn  grows  in  very  large  bunches  half  way 
up  the  stalk.  When  ripe  it  is  a  bright  yellow.  I 
often  afterwards  saw  it  spread  upon  the  ground,  or  bung 
out  of  the  windows  of  cottages,  to  ripen.  The  blue  sky 
and  the  warmth  were  delicious,  and  there  was  little 
either  in  the  climate  or  the  scenery  to  remind  one  of 
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Switzerlandy  except  the  view  of  a  splendid  snow  moun- 
tain at  the  end  of  a  valley — the  Monte  Rosa — the  second 
highest  mountain  in  Europe. 

One  circumstance  which  happened  was,  however, 
more  Italian  to  my  notions  than  any  sight.  The  road 
led  us  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  was  rather 
broad,  but  not  at  all  too  broad  for  a  bridge.  In  England 
one  would  have  been  built  over  it  without  delay ;  and 
so  once  in  Italy  there  had  been  a  bridge ;  but  it  had 
been  broken  away,  and  when  we  now  wanted  to  cross, 
a  huge  feriy-boat  came  up  to  the  banks,  and  in  this, 
carriages  and  horses,  men  and  women  were  to  be 
placed ;  the  horses,  of  course,  strongly  objecting  to  such 
a  proceeding,  and  requiring  sundry  calls  and  cuts  to 
induce  them  to  leave  the  firm  land  and  put  their  feet 
on  board  the  rough  vessel  which  was  to  bear  them  to 
the  other  side.  They  did  get  on  board  though,  and  we 
went  with  them,  for  we  still  sat  in  the  carriage ;  and 
then,  more  slowly  than  I  can  hope  to  make  you  under- 
stand, we  moved  off.  Two  minutes  or  less  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  cross  the  river  on  a  bridge ; 
ten,  at  least,  were  taken  in  the  ferry ;  and  this  happened 
in  two  parts  of  the  river ;  and  when  I  said  that  I  sup- 
posed the  bridges  had  been  broken  away  lately,  and 
would  soon  be  rebuilt,  I  was  told,  "  Oh !  the  mischief 
had  been  done  for  some  years.^  But  the  people  were 
satisfied  with  the  ferry,  and  so  I  suppose  they  will 
continue.  The  indolent  look  of  the  Italians  gives  one 
the  idea  that  it  must  take  a  great  deal  to  induce  them 
to  exert  themselves ;  and  indeed  I  can  feel  with  them  to 
a  certain  extent  The  soft  air  is  exceedingly  pleasant, 
but  does  not  inspire  the  least  wish  to  work.  On  the 
contrary,  one  cannot  help  believing  that  it  must  be 
1* 
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very  pleasant  to  sit  out  of  doors  under  the  ▼inejanla 
and  do  nothing  all  day,  though  I  dare  say  experience 
would  make  one  change  one's  mind. 

We  stopped  much  sooner  than  I  had  expected  at  an 
hotel  standing  by  itself  by  the  road-side.  The  hotel  at 
Baveno  we  had  learnt  was  likely  to  be  bad,  this  one  at 
Fariolo  was  good ;  and  whether  we  stopped  at  one  plaoe 
or  the  other  would  be  of  no  consequence,  as  we  should 
still  be  able  to  take  a  boat  and  row  to  the  Isola  Bella ; 
Fariolo  being  close  to  the  lake.  For  myself,  I  was  well 
contented  with  the  arrangement  I  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  smooth  blue  waters  of  the  lovely  lake,  and  the 
sooner  I  found  myself  upon  it  the  better  T  knew  I  should 
be  pleased.  Only  I  was  rather  tired  and  hungry,  and 
it  was  said  that  we  were  not  to  have  our  tea  till  we 
reached  the  island,  which  would  be  at  least  half  an 
hour.  The  boat  was  drawn  up  dose  to  the  shore,  an 
awning  was  over  our  heads  to  shelter  us :  two  men  were 
ready  to  row  us.  The  water  was  exquisitely  smooth; 
the  views  all  round  were  most  lovely ;  mountains  on 
every  side  of  the  lake,  soft,  and  smooth,  and  sunny 
looking;  very  different  from  the  stem,  rugged  rocks 
bordering  the  Lake  of  Lucerne :  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful.  But — ^it  is  such  a  pity  that  one  cannot 
forget  one's  bodily  feelings — ^my  head  was  beginning  to 
ache  because  I  wanted  something  to  eat  The  Lago 
Maggiore  is  about  fifby-two  niiles  long,  and  nine  wide  in 
the  broadest  part  Besides  the  beauty  of  the  shores 
there  are  three  islands  which  are  particularly  to  be  re- 
marked. One  is  the  Isola  Bella,  to  which  we  were 
going;  the  others  are  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori,  or  the 
Fisherman's  Island;  and  the  Isola  Madre,  or  the 
Mother's  Island.    They  are  all  rather  near  to  each 
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other.  On  the  Isola  Madre  we  were  told  there  was  not 
much  to  be  seen  except  a  curious  collection  of  shrubs 
and  plants ;  but  I  have  since  heard  that  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  Fisherman^s  Island  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  fishermen.  The  houses  upon  it  are  small  and  poor, 
but  it  looks  extremely  pretty  from  the  water,  with  rows 
of  boats  drawn  up  on  the  beach. 

The  Isola  Bella  was  a  place  of  which  I  had  heard 
from  childhood.  The  very  name  was  sufficient  to 
make  me  think  of  green  banks  and  glades,  flowers  and 
shrubs,  brighter  than  any  which  could  be  seen  in  the 
cold  climate  of  England.  But  my  first  view  of  the 
Isola  Bella  showed  me  a  large  square  white  building, 
seeming  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  island.  It  was 
handsome,  certainly,  and  there  was  a  splendid  flight  of 
white  stone  steps  leading  down  to  the  water^s  edge; 
but  there  was  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  seen 
elsewhere.  This  building  is  a  palace ;  it  belongs  to  the 
Count  Borromeo,  whose  family  have  had  it  in  their 
possession  for  many  years.  The  gardens  are,  however, 
more  celebrated  than  the  house,  and  to  the  gardens  we 
proposed  to  go.  But  the  man  who  showed  the  place 
seemed  determined  to  take  us  his  own  way,  and  instead 
of  opening  a  door  into  the  gardens,  he  led  us  into  the 
palace.  It  was  a  large,  cool  place ;  that  I  think  was 
its  chief  charm.  There  was  not  very  much  furniture  in 
it,  for  abroad  persons  do  not  furnish  their  houses  with 
so  many  so&s,  and  tables,  and  chairs  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  a  gentleman's  house  in  England.  All  that  there 
was  was  very  handsome,  and  a  great  deal  was  made  of 
marble  and  gold ;  but  we  walked  hastily  through  one 
room  after  another,  wishing  to  see  all  that  our  guide 
was  determmed  to  show  us,  and  then  to  be  permitted 
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to  enter  the  garden.  The  last  place  we  were  taken  to 
was  a  set  of  under-ground  rooms,  called  the  grottos, 
ihe  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  shells  and  stones. 
I  cannot  say  I  saw  much  use  in  them,  or  any  particular 
beauty ;  the  only  advantage  being  that  they  were  close 
to  the  lake  and  very  cool,  and  so  might  be  pleasant  oo 
an  intensely  hot  day.  Having  at  last  gone  the  round 
of  the  house,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  gar^ 
'  dens.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  at 
once,  that,  though  I  have  been  disappointed  in  many 
things  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  was  never  more  dis- 
appointed than  in  the  gardens  of  the  Isola  Bella.  An 
English  person  can  scarcely  ima^ne  beauty  in  a  garden 
without  smooth  green  lawns,  and  flower-beds  exquisitely 
neat,  and  winding  walks  amongst  tall  shrubs ;  but  the 
Isola  Bella  has  nothing  like  this.  The  garden  consists 
of  rows  of  raised  walks  or  terraces  one  above  another, 
with  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  them,  and  bordered 
by  shrubs  which  are  certainly  rare  and  valuable.  At 
the  terminations  of  these  terraces,  large  stone  figures, 
blackened  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  weather, 
stand  up  against  the  blue  sky,  with  their  arms  stretched 
out  as  if  they  were  threatening  it ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden  is  a  kind  of  mock  building  made  of  peb- 
bles and  sand,  with  figures  stuck  upon  it,  like  the  little 
ornaments  I  have  sometimes  seen  in  England,  formed 
of  curiosities  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore.  The  real  and, 
I  tliink,  the  only  charm  of  the  Isola  Bella,  except  the 
lovely  views  which  it  commands,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dioice  plants  cultivated  in  the  garden.  It  is  said  they 
were  collected  many  years  ago  by  a  Count  Borromeo, 
who  married  a  lady  born  in  a  warmer  climate  than 
*hat  of  the  North  of  Italy.    In  his  love  for  his  wife,  he 
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longed  to  give  her  every  thing  in  which  she  could  have 
delighted  in  the  gardens  of  her  own^  land ;  with  this 
view  he  gathered  together  all  the  plants  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  see,  and  placed  them  in  the  Isola 
Bella;  and  now  the  tea-tree,  and  the  coffee-plant,  the 
camphor-tree,  the  oleander  with  its  pink  flower  and  rich 
scent,  the  aloe,  and  the  cactus,  and  the  orange-tree,  are 
all  to  be  seen  flourishing  upon  the  little  island  in  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  But  they  are  carefully  guarded.  The 
terraces  are  boarded  over  during  the  winter,  and  heated 
by  stoves  like  a  greenhouse.  It  must  have  been  an 
immense  labour  to  form  the  garden,  for  the  island  was 
originally  nothing  bnt  slate  rock ;  and  every  handful  of 
the  mould  in  which  the  plants  gi*ow  was  originally 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  even  now  fresh  earth  is 
required  from  time  to  time. 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  spoken  rather  hardly  of  the  Isola 
Bella,  because  I  was  disappointed  with  it ;  and  if  the 
same  opinion  had  not  been  expressed  by  others,  I  might 
have  fancied  that  my  own  feelings  prevented  me  from 
properly  enjoying  it ;  for  I  must  own  that  by  the  time 
we  had  gone  through  the  palace,  and  over  the  garden, 
I  was  thoroughly  uncomfortable ;  my  head  ached  most 
painfully ;  and  when  I  heard  that  it  would  be  too  late 
to  drink  tea  at  the  hotel  on  the  island,  and  that  we 
must  go  back  to  Fariolo  as  soon  as  we  could,  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  I  was  not  very  well,  and  hum-, 
bly  to  ask  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  procuring  some-' 
thing  to  eat  One  of  the  party  produced  a  dry  crust 
of  bread  which  had  been  carried  off  at  breakfast  or 
dinner  in  case  of  its  being  needed  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  But  my  acknowledgment  of  being  rather  starved 
made  every  one  else  remember  that  they  were  the  same. 
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There  was  a  general  request  that  we  might  have  some- 
thing directly  ;  apd  it  was  too  late  to  wait  for  tea  or 
cotYee,  the  boatmen  were  dispatched  to  the  hotel  with 
ordei-s  for  milk  and  bread.  After  a  considerable  delaj 
these  were  brought  to  us,  and  on  the  steps  of  Count 
Borromeo's  grand  palace  we  took  our  very  simple  meal, 
wliich  I  certainly  valued  far  more  than  many  a  good 
dinner  The  row  across  the  lake  afterwards,  in  the 
moonlight,  was  most  exquisite.  The  shores  are  exceed- 
ingly lovely,  and  though  I  have  complained  of  the 
Isola  Bella  itself,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  go  and  see  it  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
scenery. 

We  landed  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel,  which 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and  our  boat  no 
sooner  touched  the  shore,  than  men  rushed  out  with 
torches  to  light  us.  The  whole  place  was  in  a  bustle 
^-as  much  work  going  on  as  in  the  day-time.  A  girl 
was  washing  her  clothes  at  the  edge  of  the  lake ;  and 
beneath  a  shed  of  trellis-work,  covered  ^ith  vines,  a 
large  party  of  women  and  girls,  full  of  glee,  were  en- 
gaged in  carding  hemp  and  burning  straw.  As  the 
blazing  light  fell  upon  their  merry,  handsome  faces,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  prettier  picture.  I  went  in 
doors  with  a  strange  mixture  of  remembrances — moon- 
light, and  the  lake,  and  marble  palaces,  and  orange- 
trees,  and  pretty  faces — and  felt  very  happy  to  be  in 
Italy. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Our  first  few  da3rs  in  Italy  must  certainly  always  be 
remembered  for  the  charm  of  the  weather.    I  do  not 
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tliink  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  delightful  than  the  warmth,  and  yet  freshness 
of  the  air.  It  was  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  us  the 
xnoming  after  we  slept  at  Fariolo,  for  we  had  planned 
an  excursion  for  the  day  to  a  small  lake,  the  Lago 
d'Orta,  not  veiy  far  distant  from  the  Maggiore,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  mountain  called  the  ^onterone, 
'which  we  intended  to  cross.  By  setting  off  early,  we 
lioped  to  arrive  at  the  town  of  Orta  in  time  for  dinner, 
vest  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  return  again  to 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  sleep  at  Arona,  a  town  on  the 

south-west  bank  of  the  lake.    Lady  H was  afraid 

of  the  &tigue  of  a  journey  over  the  mountain ;  so  it 
was  arranged  that  she  should  take  a  carriage  and  go 
by  the  road,  and  meet  us  in  the  middle  of  tJie  day  at 
Orta. 

We  were  to  set  off  at  seven  o^clock — break&st  was 
over — ^we  were  all  waiting— expecting  not  mules,  but 
donkeys — ^a  proof  at  once  that  we  were  not  in  Switzer- 
land. Special  orders  had  been  given  about  them  the 
night  before,  but  they  were  delayed  a  long  time ;  and 
when,  at  last,  they  did  appear,  they  were  wonderfully 
shabby-looking ; — ^there  were  no  bridles,  but  a  piece  of 
oord  was  fastened  on  one  side  of  the  animal's  head, 
which  we  pulled  about  as  we  could,  when  we  wished 
to  guide  it  Aod  in  this  way  we  set  out  at  a  very  slow 
pace ;  but  it  was  in  Italy,  not  Switzerland ;  and  the 
habits  of  Italy  were  fast  creeping  over  us.  To  move 
dowly,  and  bask  in  the  sun,  and  take  the  world  easily, 
seems  sufiScient  for  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  and  I 
do  not  think  we  wanted  much  more ;  at  least  I  know 
that,  for  myself  I  thought  the  slow  ascent  of  the  hill, 
which  began  almost  immediately,  mider  a  trellis-work^ 
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covered  with  vines,  complete  luxury.  We  were  sooa 
upon  the  mountain  side,  and  here  the  difference  be- 
tween Italy  and  Switzerland  was  still  more  remarkable. 
There  were  no  rugged  rocks  and  precipices,  and  snow 
peaks;  but  the  hills  around  us  were  round  and  smooth; 
— and  fern  and  heath  were  scattered  over  them,  as  we 
see  upon  a%open  down  in 'England ;  whilst  the  colour 
of  the  chestnut  trees  gave  a  look  of  peculiar  brightness 
to  tlie  whole  scene.  Below  was  the  blue  lake,  with 
glittering  white  towns  and  villages  clustered  on  its 
banks,  and  mountains  rising  behind.  It  was  impossible 
to  feel  tired  with  so  much  beauty  to  interest  one,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  mountain  air  to  give  one  strength ; 
and  we  all  walked  occasionally,  for  our  donkeys  were 
not  the  strongest  of  animals,  and  the  path  was  some- 
times rough  and  steep.  One  man  and  two  boys  ac- 
companied us.  I  tried  to  talk  a  little  to  one  of  the 
boys,  wishing  to  practise  myself  in  speaking  Italian,  of 
which  I  knew  very  little ;  but  his  language  was  most 
remarkable — ^not  in  the  least  Hke  tlie  Italian  to  which 
I  had  been  accustomed.  In  fact,  the  language  of  Pied- 
mont is  not  really  Italian ;  it  is  more,  I  imagine,  what 
Scotch  is  compared  to  English ;  and  even  persons  who 
understand  Italian  well  are  oflen  completely  puzzled 
with  it  The  other  boy,  however,  was  a  more  agreea- 
ble companion:  his  words  were  much  more  within 
one's  comprehension ;  and  I  suspect  he  was  a  little 
proud  of  being  called  upon,  as  he  was  now  and  then,  to 
talk  and  explain  things.  He  was  a  quick,  dever  boy, 
but  not  a  little  inclined  to  be  conceited. 

We  had  brought  some  rolls  and  hard  eggs  with  us, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  well  not  to  run  Uie  risk  of 
being  starved  again,  in  case  it  should  take  us  longer 
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ihan  we  imagined  to  reach  Orta ;  and  the  guide  told 
US  that  he  knew  a  fann-house  upon  the  mountain, 
where,  if  we  chose  it,  we  might  procure  some  milk. 
So  we  made  our  way  towards  it;  but  when  we  arrived, 
tfter  having  had  the  trouble  of  dismounting,  we  found 
tlat  no  one  was  at  home,  and  wo  were  obliged  to 
ascend  still  higher  to  another  farm.  These  mountain 
farms,  I  must  tell  you,  are  well-built  substantial  stone 
cottages — not  in  the  least  like  the  little  Swiss  chSJeta, 
which  can  only  be  inhabited  in  winter.  They  stand 
upon  the  green  turf,  with  a  tree,  and  a  spring  of  water, 
perhaps,  beside  them ;  and  though  there  is  no  beauty 
•in  them,  in  themselves,  yet  they  look  very  well  as  part 
of  a  beautiful  view.  At  the  second  fiirm  we  found  a 
very  old  woman  and  a  young  one.  The  former  was 
the  owner  of  the  dairy,  which  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  ferm.  She  watched  very  carefully  over  her 
treasure,  for  she  would  not  give  any  one  the  keys  of 
the  dairy,  but  hobbled  along,  assisted  by  the  young 
woman,  to  unlock  the  door  herself.  We  went  with 
her ;  and,  seating  ourselves  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
on  a  sloping  bank,  commanding  an  exquisite  view  of 
the  lake,  waited  till  the  milk  should  be  brought  to  us. 

In  a  few  moments  the  girl  came  back  with  a  large 
wooden  bowl  of  milk,  and  one  of  cream,  which  was 
rather  puzzling  to  us  at  first,  for  the  people  gave  it  a 
name  which  we  did  not  understand ;  and  we  drank  it, 
fancying  it  a  mixture  of  something  peculiar  to  the  coun* 
try,  and  did  not  discover  till  afterwards  that  it  was 
nothing  but  rich  cream. 

We  continued  our  ride,  feeling  very  much  refreshed; 
and  not  long  afterwards  reached  a  little  church,  built 
for  the  aooommodation  of  the  peasants  living  amongst 
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the  hills.  The  dairyman  who  undertakes  the  datj 
lives  upon  the  Isola  Bella,  and  has  the  charge  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  also.  We  had  a  consultation 
now  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  go  quite  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  which  is  about  fourteen  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  Bhige.  The  guides  said  that  it 
would  take  us  a  considerable  time,  and  that  we  could 
not  go  upon  mules ;  and  he  assured  us  that  the  view 
from  the  spot  where  we  then  were  was  quite  as  good. 
This  last  piece  of  information  I  did  not  thoroughlj 
believe,  since  we  could  see  the  country  only  on  one 
side ;  but  as  we  were  afraid  of  being  late  at  Orta,  we 
gave  up  the  idea  of  reaching  the  summit,  and  contented 
ourselves  with  dismounting,  to  enjoy  the  view  from  the 
church. 

And  most  lovely  it  was !  The  Lago  Maggiore,  bright 
and  calm,  lay  beneath  us,  bounded  by  soft  grey  hills, 
and  its  shores  dotted  with  white  towns  and  villages. 
Beyond,  very  far  away  to  the  north-west,  was  the  line 
of  the  Alps,  dividing  Switzerland  from  Italy ;  whilst,  to 
the  south  and  east,  could  be  seen  a  wide  tract  of  rich 
country,  brightened  by  three  little  blue  lakes,  and  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  great  city  of  Milan,  the  capital  of  Lom- 
bardy, — ^a  province  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria. 

We  spread  out  a  map,  and  tried,  by  its  help,  to 
understand  the  country  thoroughly,  a  proceeding  in 
which  our  clever  little  boy-guide  took  great  interest ; 
and  I  was  amused  to  see  how  soon  he  comprehended 
what  we  were  doing,  and  could  point  out  on  the  map 
the  situation  of  the  places  which  he  knew. 

The  descent  of  the  Monterone  was  a  veiy  easy  mat- 
ter, for  we  had  a  r^gukr  path,  and  not  a  remarkably 
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steep  one.     The  greatest  interest  of  the  mountain  was 
over  then,  for  we  might  have  found  just  such  a  road 
over  the  downs  in  England ;  and  as  we  went  on  and 
on,  apparently  not  at  all  nearer  our  journey's  end,  we 
be<Tan  to  grow  a  little  impatient,  and  to  wish  that  we 
could  see  the  town  of  Orta.     The  lake  we  had  already 
caught  sight  of,  just  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mon- 
terone  and  Lago  Maggiore.    It  is  small,  but  exquisitely 
lovely,   shut  in  by  hills,  steep  and  very  woody ;  and 
brilliant  with  the  rich  colours  of  the  foliage  and  the 
deep  blue  of  the  waters.    But  it  took  us  a  long  time 
to  reach  it;  and  I  began  to  think,  at  last,  that  we  had 
mistaken  our  way,  for,  after  passing  some  little  villages, 
and  along  some  paved  paths  under  a  vine-covered  trel- 
lis-work, we  came  into  a  regular  high-road,  which  I 
felt  nearly  sure  led  away  from  the  town  of  Orta,  instead 
of  towards  it    And  so  it  did  in  reality ;  and  though  at 
length  we  took  a  sharp  turn,  which  brought  us  close  to 
the  lake,  and  in  sight  of  the  town,  we  had  undoubtedly 
gone  by  a  most  winding,  wearisome  road. 

Even  when  we  were  quite  near  to  the  town,  how- 
ever, we  were  in  a  measure  deceived  as  to  the  distance; 
for  there  is  a  hill,  called  the  Monte  Sacro,  or  Sacred 
Hill,  dose  to  it,  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  and  covered 
with  buildings,  which  at  first  we  thought  must  be  Orta 
it8e]£  This  Monte  Sacro  is  one  of  the  many  hills  which 
are  met  with  near  Italian  towns,  devoted  to  sacred  pur- 
poses, having  a  church  at  the  top,  and  little  chapels  or 
stations  by  the  side  of  the  pathway  leading  up  to  it 

We  met  Lady  H —  walking  towards  us  as  we  en- 
tered the  town.  She  had  arrived  some  time  before, 
and  had  been  expecting  us ;  but  the  society  of  some 
English  persona,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  acddent- 
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ally  made,  li«ad  served  to  amuse  the  time  of  out  absenoei 
Orta  is  a  peculiar  place,  very  pretty,  and  I  suspect  not 
a  little  dirty,  though  wo  were  not  there  long  enough  to 
have  much  experience  of  its  comfort  or  discouiforL 
We  followed  in  procession  through  a  long  street,  built 
close  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  so  narrow  that  it 
seemed  as  if  persons  could  shake  hands  with  each  other 
from  the  opposite  houses,  and  with  galleries  going  across 
it ;  and  then  came  out  upon  an  open  space,  in  which 
stood  the  hotel,  fronting  the  water,  and  immediately  in 
view  of  a  little  rocky  island,  covered  with  buildings  and 
containing  a  college  for  Roman  Catholic  priests.  This 
island  had  been  a  great  subject  of  discourse  with  our 
guides  as  we  were  descending  the  Monterone,  and  the 
boy  who  spoke  well  had  taken  great  pains  to  give  us  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  the  story  belonging  to  it, 
— his  eyes  sparkling  with  delight,  as  he  repeated,  in  his 
clearest,  loudest  tones,  the  wonderful  history  of  Saint 
Julian,  from  whom  the  island  derives  its  name.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  undertake  to  tell  the  story  to  you,  for 
some  parts  of  it  I  did  not  quite  understand,  and  others 
I  have  forgotten ;  but  I  know  that  Saint  Julian  was  a 
very  good  man,  and  is  declared  to  have  killed  an  enor- 
mous sei-pent  which  infested  the  countiy,  and  that  the 
back  bone  of  a  creature,  said  to  be  this  same  serpent,  is 
kept  in  the  Church  of  St.  Julian,  in  the  island  opposite 
to  Orta.  Our  little  guide  fully  credited  the  story ;  so 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  tell  him,  what  I  believe  is 
really  the  case,  that  the  bone  must  have  belonged  to  a 
whale  and  not  a  serpent  It  was  quite  plain  that  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  thing  else  in  Orta  half  as 
well  worth  seeing. 

For  myself  I  think  the  hotel  amused  me  as  much 
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as  any  tiling ;  it  was  so  gay,  and  bustling,  and  odd,  and, 
I  must  own  also,  so  dirty.     It  had  a  court-yard  like 
other  Italian  inns,  with  rooms  and  open  galleries  all 
around  it ;  but  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  appeared 
to  have  neither  windows  nor  doors,  and  one  could  look 
under  the  arches  which  surrounded  the  court,  and  see 
all  the  business  of  the  place  going  on,  that  of  the  kitchen 
included;  all  the  frying,  and  stewing,  and  roasting; 
and  persons  rushing  about  busy,  and  chattering,  and 
with  it  all  such  a  smell  of  dinner  1    As  for  persons  occu- 
pying themselves  quietly  alone,  or  carrying  on  their 
business  privately,  or  in  fact  doing  any  thing  so  as  not 
to  be  seen,  it  scarcely  ever  seems  to  enter  the  mind  of 
an  Italian. 

Dinner  was  ordered  almost  immediately  upon  our 
arrival  We  had  it  in  a  kind  of  public  dining-room  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  bed-rooms. 

The  English  friends  whom  Lady  H had  met,  dined 

in  the  same  room,  but  not  at  the  same  table.  This 
marks  the  difference  between  German  or  Swiss  and 
Italian  habits.  In  the  former  case  it  is  usual  for  all  per- 
sons to  dine  together,  whether  strangei-s  or  friends.  Our 
new  acquaintances  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  gave 
us  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  road  we  were 
intending  to  take  into  the  Tyrol.  By  their  advice  wo 
went  after  dinner  to  a  hill  above  the  town,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  a  Roman  Catliolic  saint,  St.  Francis 
d*A8sisi.  It  is  a  very  favourite  spot  with  the  inhabitiints 
of  Orta.  The  view  from  it  is  most  lovely,  and  the 
ground  is  laid  out  in  broad  walks  bordered  by  trees. 
But  the  chief  objects  of  attraction  are  the  little  chapels, 
twenty-two  in  number,  in  which  are  represented  the  dif- 
ferHQt  events  in  the  life  of  St  Francis. 
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The  chapels  were  small  buildings,  with  open  grat- 
ings before  them.  I  suppose  not  more  than  four  or  fire 
persons  could  kneel  in  them  at  the  same  time.  Thej 
contained  figures  as  large  as  life,  some  standing,  some 
kneeling,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  de- 
scribed. 

I  was  told  that  it  is  the  custom  with  the  people  of 
Orta  to  pray  to  the  saint  at  these  different  chapels,  a 
practice  which  one  can  never  think  of  without  deep 
regret. 

Orta  is  not  a  large  place,  but  it  is  very  much  fre- 
quented ;  there  are  many  large  and  good  houses  in  it  I 
think  of  all  the  places  I  have  seen  abroad  it  is  that  which 
I  should  be  the  most  inclined  to  fix  upon,  if  I  were  to 
choose  a  residence  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer.  Our  friends  had  been  there  a  week, 
and  were  intending  to  remain,  for  there  are  many  mo^ 
charming  excursions  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  close,  dismal  old  carriage  was  in  readiness  when 
we  returned  to  the  hotel,  to  take  us  to  Arona,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  It  was  the  only  one  to  be 
had,  so  there  was  no  choice,  but  it  quite  prevented  us 
from  enjoying  any  thing  of  the  view  as  we  drove  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Orta.  After  that  there  was 
very  little  to  be  seen.  We  had  a  good,  straight,  broad 
road,  such  as  we  might  have  had  in  England,  and  a  flat 
uninteresting  country.  It  must  have  been  six  o'clock 
before  we  set  off,  and  a  bright  moon  was  shining  upon 
us  before  we  reached  Arona.  It  was  of  some  service  to 
us  as  we  drove  into  the  town,  enabling  us  to  see  two 
very  curious  old  towers,  built  at  the  end  of  some  walls 
which  project  into  the  lake  to  protect  the  town,  and  form 
what  is  called  a  fortified  harbour.    The  waters  of  the 
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lalce  flow  between  these  walk  and  the  shore,  and  any 
iressels  in  the  inside  are  safe.  The  principal  street  of 
.Ajona,  like  that  of  Orta,  is  so  narrow  that  only  one  cai^ 
njige  can  pass  at  a  time. 

I  have  a  bright  remembrance  of  looking  out  of  Hie 
^window  of  the  ^  salon"  in  the  hotel  at  which  we  slept, 
upon  the  harbour,  and  the  towers,  and  the  lake  beyond, 
and  the  far  distant  Alps ;  but  it  is  very  like  a  dream. 
The  uncertain  light  of  die  moofb,  and  the  strangeness  of 
tlie  place,  were  very  confusing,  like  the  indistinct  ideas 
which  filled  my  mind  when,  soon  after  tea  was  over,  I 
laid  mj  head  upon  my  pillow  and  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Pkbsoks  vidting  Arona  generally  make  a  point  of  walk* 
ing^  to  a  hill  about  half  an  hour's  distance  from  the  town, 
in  order  to  see  the  statue  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  who 
was  Archbishop  of  Milan  about  three  hundred  years 
ago.     We  had  not  time  to  do  this,  and  I  was  sorry  for 
it.     The  statue  in  itself  is  curious,  and  the  character  of  the 
archbishop  is  so  wonderfully  good,  that  every  thing  con- 
nected with  him  has  a  charm.    He  was  bom  at  Arona  in 
the  year  1 538.  His  father  was  a  nobleman,  and  he  inheritr 
ed  great  wealth ;  but  from  his  childhood  he  cared  no- 
thing for  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
thought  only  of  the  poor.    When  twelve  years  old  one 
of  bis  relations  offered  him  a  considerable  property, 
which  he  accepted;  but  it  was  entirely  bestowed  in 
charity;    and  this  disposition  continued    unchanged 
through  life.    His  unde  was  Pope,  or  chief  bishop  of 
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the  Romkh  Cburcb,  and  St  Charles  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal, and  an  archbishop,  both  very  high  dignities.     13ut 
nothing  made  the  least  alteration  in  him.     Though  he 
had  a  splendid  house,  and  a  number  of  servants,  because 
it  was  the  will  of  the  Pope  that  he  should  assume  the 
outward  appearance  of  greatness,  his  own  habits  of  Hie 
were  the  most  simple  possible.     He  never  indulged  him- 
self in  the  smallest  luxury,  aod  gave  up  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  improvement  of  bis  clergy,  the  restoration  and 
rebuilding  of  churches,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the 
encouragement  of  learned  men.    This  example  of  self- 
denial  he  was  very  anxious  to  impress  upon  others.     It 
is  said  that  being  once  on  a  visit  to  another  archbishop, 
who  entertained  him  in  a  very  magnificent  and  extrava- 
gant manner,  he  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  when  dinner 
was  nearly  over,  and  although  it  was  raining  hard,  in- 
Bisted  on  departing,  saying,  *^  My  Lord,  if  I  should  tarry 
here  to-night,  you  would  give  me  another  such  treat  as 
that  I  have  just  seen,  and  the  poor  would  then  sufier 
another  loss ;  for  great  numbers  might  have  been  fed 
with  the  unnecessary  luxuries  which  have  been  now  set 
before  us."     But  St.  Charles  Borromeo  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  his  unwearied  exertions  during  the  great 
plague  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1576.     The  plague  is  a 
disease  little  known  in  Europe  now ;  but  in  former  times, 
before  proper  attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness  in  the 
great  towns,  it  was  very  common.     In  Milan  it  then 
raged  fearfully.      The   sufferings  endured  from  fever 
and  thirst  were  beyond  imagination  terrible,  and  the 
dearest  friends  and  relations  were  afraid  to  approach 
each  other,  lest  they  might  also  take  the  infection.     But 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan  had  no  fear,  because  he  had 
no  thought  for  himself    Morning,  noon,  and  night,  he 
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attended  upon  the  sick  and  the  dying,  ministering  to 
their  bodily  comfort,  and,  what  was  still  more  precious 
to    them,   giving  them   the  consolations   of   religion. 
Wherever  the  plague  raged  he  was  to  be  seen,  not  only 
in  Milan,  but  in  the  neighbouring  parishes.     Nothing 
escaped  his  attention.     The  merest  trifles  which  might 
arid  to  the  comfort  of  the  sufferers  were  cared  for  by  him, 
and   all  this  time  he  was  busied  in  encouraging  the 
clergy  to  do  their  duty  in  a  similar  way ;  and  punishing 
those  who  in  any  way  neglected  it ;  whilst  his  daily  de- 
votions were  as  strictly  attended  to  as  at  other  times. 

His  excessive  labours  in  the  end  shortened  his  life. 
He  escaped  the  plague,  and  indeed  lived  eight  years 
afterwards,  but  while  engaged  in  some  important  busi- 
ness for  the  Duke  of  Savoy  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  died  at  Milan,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1584.     lie 
has  since  been  honoured  as  a  saint  by  the  Romish  Church ; 
and  certainly,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  he  has  a  most 
true  claim  to  the  title ;  though,  of  course,  none  to  the 
worship  which  is  paid  him.     A  volume,  indeed,  might 
be  filled  with  the  account  of  his  excessive  charity  and 
humility.     One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  his  histx)ry 
IS  the  early  age  at  which  his  religious  life  began.     lie 
was  not,  like  many  others,  a  thoughtless  child,  and  a 
careless  young  man,  brought  afterwards  by  suffering  to 
devote  himself  to  God ;  but  his  was  a  life  holy  from 
childhood ;  most  happy  therefore  in  the  peace  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  blessed  a  thousandfold  by  God. 

The  statue  to  his  memory  represents  him  extending 
his  hand  towards  the  lake,  and  over  the  town  of  Arena, 
m  the  act  of  giving  his  blessing.  It  is  cast  in  bronze 
and  copper,  and,  being  hollowed,  it  is  possible  to  enter 
it,  and  ascend  to  the  head.  But  the  undertaking  is  very 
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difScult,  and  not  at  all  fitted  for  ladies,  as  it  is  neoesaaiy 
to  climb  ladders,  and  scramble  about  in  the  dark,  catch- 
ing hold  of  pieces  of  iron  to  support  oneself  The  head 
will  contain  three  persons,  and  people  who  are  very  ad- 
venturous like  to  say  that  they  have  climbed  up  to  it, 
and  sat  in  the  nose  of  St  Charles,  or  San  Carlo,  as  tho 
Italians  call  him. 

The  weather  was  dull  when  we  left  Arona  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  which  was  ratlier  a  disappointment,  as 
we  had  looked  forward  to  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Monto 
Rosa,  having  heard  that  it  looked  particularly  grand 
from  the  lower  part  of  Lake  Maggiore.  I  had  also 
hoped  that  part  of  our  day's  expedition  would  be  upon 
the  water,  but  this  plan  was  given  up, — I  forget  exactly 
why, — and  it  was  settled  that  we  were  to  drive  round 
the  lake  instead  of  crossing  over.  We  had  a  rather 
long  journey  before  us,  but  we  hoped  in  the  evening  to 
reach  the  town  of  Como  on  the  lake  of  Como. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
country  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Maggiore  forms  part 
of  the  Italian  province  of  Lombardy,  and  is  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  west  shores 
belong  to  the  Bang  of  Sardinia. 

This  province  of  Lombardy  has  lately  been  the  scene 
of  much  misery  and  bloodshed.  The  inhabitants  re- 
belled against  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  were 
assisted  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  a  war  between  the 
two  countries  was  the  consequence.  The  people  of  Lom- 
bardy, however,  did  not  succeed  in  making  themselves 
independent  of  Austria.  They  are  subject  to  that  coun- 
try now,  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  are  still  extremely 
discontented.  Whether  they  have  any  real  cause  for 
complaint,  it  b  impossible  for  a  person  to  say  who  is  not 
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-well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  goyerament^  but  it 

must  be  difficult  for  one  monarch  to  satisfy  two  people 

so  unlike  as  Germans  and  Italians. 

A  strict  examination  is  made  of  the  luggage  of  all 

persons  passing  from  the  dominions  of  the  Kiug  of  Sar- 
dinia into  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. . 

This  we  found  upon  reaching  Sesto  Calende,  a  town 
in  Lombardj,  about  five  miles  from  Arona.  The  drive 
to  it  was  rather  dull ;  for  the  road,  instead  of  passing 
dose  to  the  lake,  took  us  far  away  from  it,  that  we  could 
see  very  little  of  the  views.  Sesto  Calende  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  TIcino,  which  issues  out  of  Lake 
Maggiore  at  this  spot.  A  ferry  boat  was  waiting  to  take 
us  acrose  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  we  landed  all  our 
luggage  was  carried  away  to  be  examined  by  the  Aus- 
trian officers  at  the  Custom  House.  We  were  kept  in 
the  town  a  considerable  time ;  some  of  us  sat  in  the 
carriages,  others  wandered  about  buying  figs  and  grapes, 
or  trying  to  sketch.  Sesto  Calende  was  not  a  very  in- 
teresting place  compared  with  others,  but  there  is  always 
something  to  be  seen  in  a  foreign  town  new  and  strange, 
and  unlike  England.  When  at  last  our  lujfgage  was 
brought  back  we  were  told  that  a  strict  search  had  been 
made  to  find  out  if  we  had  Bibles  with  us.  The  religion 
of  Austria  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  is  not  thought  de> 
sirable  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  for  every  one  to  read 
the  Bible  by  himself,  as  we  do  in  England.  Of  course 
we  had  English  Bibles ;  thosQ,  I  imagine,  they  could 
not  object  to,  as  no  one  would  be  likely  to  understand 
them  but  ourselves ;  but  if  we  had  had  German  or  Ita- 
lian Bibles  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  taken  from 
us.  Foreigners  must  certainly  be  much  puzzled  by 
many  things  which  English  persons  carry  with  them. 
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One  of  my  fiiends  had  a  large  drawing  box,  with  papefs 
and  drawings  in  it,  and  this  I  heard  was  examined  with 
particular  attention,  as  if  there  had  been  something 
wrong  in  it 

We  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from  Sesto  Galen de, 
and  to  find  ourselves  on  the  road  to  Varrese,  where  we 
were  to  dine.  It  is  very  near  a  lake,  one  of  the  three 
which  I  told  you  we  saw  from  the  top  of  the  Monte- 
rone.  These  Italian  roads  are  very  much  alike;  they 
are  broad  and  straight,  and  generally  bordered  bj 
acacia  trees,  which  are  very  bright-looking,  far  better 
than  the  poplars  of  Germany ;  but  there  is  nothing  at 
all  like  the  beauty  of  the  winding  roads  of  England. 
Generally  speaking,  also,  Lombardy  is  very  flat;  the 
only  hilly  part  we  came  to  in  the  journey  was  close  to 
Varrese,  where  there  was  a  steep  descent  into  the  town, 
and  some  beautiful  hills  encircled  the  lake.  I  could  n<^ 
help  being  sorry  for  the  dull  sky.  Every  one  must 
know  how  different  a  place  looks  when  the  sun  shines, 
to  what  it  does  when  the  sky  is  cloudy ;  and  an  Italian 
sky  is  something  so  lovely,  that  one  misses  it  all  the 
more  after  being  for  a  little  while  accustomed  to  it 

We  entered  Varrese,  and  drove,  as  usual,  into  the 
oourt-yard  of  an  hotel,  something  like  that  at  Orta, 
except  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  work  of  the 
kitchen  going  on.  Whilst  dinner  was  getting  ready  we 
sallied  forth  into  the  town.  Such  an  old  gay  bustling 
place  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  without  seeing  it  I 
The  shops  were  within  arcades,  but  many  of  the  goods 
were  placed  on  stalls  on  the  outside.  .  Articles  of  every 
description  were  there, — bright  handkerchief,  gowns, 
pins,  brooches,  rings,  boots  and  shoes,  pots  and  pans, 
cups  and  jugs ; — ^the  same  kind  of  things  which  we  use 
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in  En^and,  only  old  and  odd,  as  if  the  contents  of  some 
very  aucient  shop  bad  been  turned  out  and  piled  toge- 
tlier  in  the  streets.   And  amongst  these  stalls  and  shops 
walked  a  swarm  of  people,  almost  all  handsome,  and 
tiiiily    dressed,  but   many  with   bare   feet,  whilst  the 
women  wore  the  most  striking  and  really  pretty  orna- 
ment for  the  hair  which  we  saw  during  the  whole  time 
of  our  being  abroad.     It  was  formed  of  a  great  number 
of  very  long  silver  pins,  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty, 
prettily  worked  at  the  top,  and  stuck  into  the  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  half-coronet 
The  last  pin  at  each  side  was  much  longer  than  the 
others,  and  finished  off  by  a  large  silver  knob.     These 
ornaments  were  worn  by  the  very  poorest-looking  people. 
We  went  into  a  shop  and  inquired  the  price  of  the  pins, 
and  really  they  were  very  expensive.     I  do  not  think  a 
6«t  could  have  cost  less  than  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
shillings.     In  England  no  one  would  think  of  wearing 
them  except  at  an  evening  party.     Yet  the  dress  of  tlie 
women  generally  did  not  give  one  an  idea  of  their 
spending  much  money  about  it.     They  had  no  gay 
ribbons  and  silly  finery ;   but  the  clothes,  which  must 
have  suited  their  grandmothers,  appeared   equally  to 
satisfy  them,  and  the  ornaments  seemed  worn,  not  to 
excite  notice,  but  because  it  was  as  much  the  custom  of 
the  country  as  it  is  amongst  us  to  wear  shoes  and 
stockings, — ^articles  which,  though  they  cost  a  good  deal 
of  money,  are  considered  quite  necessary. 

Our  party  dispersed  for  another  walk  after  dinner, 
some  went  one  way  and  some  another.  My  choice,  and 
that  of  one  of  my  friends,  was  rather  a  mistake ;  we 
went  to  some  public  gardens,  which,  like  all  other 
foreign  gardens,  were  formal  and  untidy.    If  we  bad 
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done  wisely  we  should  have  tried  to  find  our  way  to  a 
hill,  and  so  have  gained  a  view  of  the  lake,  which  mvst 
be  lovely. 

It  was  pleasant  afterwards  to  meet  and  compare 
what  we  had  all  seen  and  done ;  those  who  had  gone 
into  the  town  amongst  the  shops,  I  suspect,  found  the 
chief  amusement  The  strange  figures  induced  one  of 
the  party  to  sketch, — a  proceeding  which  rather  pleased 
the  people  tlian  not ;  tiiey  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment, but  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  manage  with 
a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  boys  gathering  round  to 
peep  at  what  was  going  on. 

The  afternoon^s  drive  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
morning, — a  straight  road,  rather  dusty, — acacia  hedges, 
fields  of  Indian  corn ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any  thing  else  to  be  noticed  till,  about  six  oVlock,  we 
drew  near  to  Como.  Then  came  a  very  steep  descent 
into  the  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  high  hills ;  a 
fine  old  castle  on  one  side  of  the  road,  a  number  of 
white  houses,  showing  that  we  were  approaching  a  large 
place,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  below  us. 
We  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  there  was  a  broad 
open  space  and  trees  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  some 
high  strong  walls,  inclosing  the  town ;  and  before  we 
were  allowed  to  enter  our  passports  were  to  be  shown. 
We  were  then  admitted  into  a  maze  of  narrow  streets, 
some  too  narrow  for  a  carriage  to  pass,  and  turning  a 
corner  came  suddenly  upon  the  lake,  the  quay  bordered 
by  houses,  and  the  hotel  at  which  we  were  to  remam 
for  the  next  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  SHowMtY,  thund^^istorm,"  are  the  first  words  I  find  in 
the  notes  which  I  wrote  on  the  Sunday  we  spent  at 
Ck>ino.     It  was  the  return  of  the  bad  weather,  and  we 
were  never  quite  free  from  it  again  all  the  time  we  were 
abroad.  The  hotel  was  comfortable,  and  rather  English- 
like.  ^The  floor  was  carpeted,  the  walls  were  papered, 
and  tlie  ceiling  painted.    More  of  the  town  than  of  the 
lake  was  to  be  seen  from  the  windows,   and  it  was 
amnsing  enough  to  look  down  upon  the  old  houses  and. 
arches  bordering  the  quay,   the  circle  of  boats  with 
awnings  over  them  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  the 
numbers  of  people  moving  about  and  enjoying  their 
holiday,   as  it  was  Sunday.     There  was  no  English 
chapel.    We  stayed  at  home  till  the  afbemoon,  when 
we  went  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  third  in  size  and 
beauty  in  Italy.  It  was  begun  in  1396,  but  not  finished 
till  1732,  and  from  first  to  last  was  built  entirely  by  the 
contributions  of  the  people,  who  at  the  commencement 
of  the  work  caused  inscriptions  to  be  carved  on  the 
walls,  stating  that  they  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be 
peimitted  to  devote  their  wealth  and  labour  to  the 
service  of  God.  It  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  building; 
the  material  is  marble,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
upon  it    It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  round  arches  and 
pointed,  with  a  circular  east  end,  and  is  not  like  any 
church  or  cathedral  in  England ;  but  the  whole  effect  is 
very  good,  and  the  painted  windows  give  it  a  rich  solemn 
colour.    The  ceiling  has  lately  been  painted  in  blue  and 
gold.    A  service  was  going  on  when  we  first  went  in ; 
the  people  were  kneeling  on  the  ground,  or  in  chain,  so 
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tbat  tbe  beauty  of  the  building  was  not  destroye<i,  as  it 
is  with  us,  by  high  pews.     The  women  wore  black:  laoe 
veils,   covering   the  head,  and  falling   down  over    tlie 
shoulders ;  their  manner  was  less  devotional  than  X  liave 
noticed  elsewhere,   for   they  were   constantly  lootiu^ 
about.     A  chant  which  I  well  knew  was  being  sun^, 
and  it  carried  my  mind  back  to  England,  and  gave  me 
a  pleasant  feeling  of  home,  though  it  made  me  lon^  to 
be  able  to  join  in  the  service.    The  rain  preventetl  us 
from  seeing  any  thing  else  except  a  building  close  to  the 
cathedral,  the  Broletto,  or  Town  Hall,  built  of  red  and 
white  marble,  and  particularly  admired  by  persons  wHo 
are  good  judges  of  buildings. 

In  the  old  days  the  north  of  Italy  was  not  under 
the  dominion  of  any  one  monarch,  but  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  states  or  republics,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  governed  themselves.     Como  belonged  to  one  of 
these  republics,  and  the  chief  magistrates,  when  tliey 
wished  to  address  the  people,  used  to  stand  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  Broletto  and  make  their  speeches.     The 
building  was  finished  in  the  year  1215,  so  that  it  is 
more  than  six  hundred  years  old,  but  it  would  be  use- 
less to  expect  any  thing  as  beautiful  to  be  built  in  these 
days.    The  lower  part  is  a  kind  of  open  arcade,  under- 
neath which  we  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, taking  shelter  from  the  rain  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  then,  seeing  no  prospect  of  better  weather,  rushed 
back  to  the  hotel  as  fast  as  we  could  through  the  nar- 
row streets,  and  did  not  go  out  again  that  evening. 

We  were  to  leave  Como  at  8  o'clock  on  the  Monday 
morning,  so  it  had  been  settled  long  before.  A  steam 
vessel  was  to  carry  us  about  half  way  up  the  lake. 
There,  our  two  carriages — having  gone  away  eadierf  as 
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tHe  distance  was  long  by  the  road — were  to  meet  ua, 
an<l  in  the  afternoon  we  were  to  proceed  to  the  town  of 
^orl>egno. 

There  was,  boweyer,  one  slight  difficulty  in  our 
-wRv.     On  entering  Como,  our  passports  had  been  sent 
to    \)e  examined,  and  they  had   not  been  returned. 
^Nothing  seemed  easier  than  to  ask  for  them,  and  re- 
ceive them  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  on  Sunday  night 
it  struck  us  that  it  was  just  possible  the  passport  office 
might  not  be  open  at  8  oVlock,  and  it  would  be  no  use 
to  send,  and  the  idea  made  us  a  little  uncomfortable. 
The  very  first  thing  thought  of  in  the  morning  was  to 
dispatch  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  office.    We  were 
all  ready,  the  steamer  was  in  sight,  but  the  passports 
had  not  arriTcd.    A  messenger  belonging  to  the  hotel 
thought  he  should  be  more  successful,  and  away  he 
went;  the  minutes  went  by,  and  another  messenger 
was  sent  off.    In  the  mean  time  the  steamer  was  in  the 
harbour,  and  crowds  of  people  were  going  on  board. 
It  was  a  festival  day, — a  Roman  Catholic  festival, — the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  every  one  was  intending 
to  spend  it  in  enjoyment     But  we,  unfortunate  English, 
could  only  think  of  our  passports.     Our  friend  returned, 
but  he  had  only  been  able  to  procure  his  own  passport ; 
the  others  were  to  be  given  in  a  few  minutes.     We 
were  almost  glad  that  there  was  a  probability  of  our 
not  being  added  to  the  number.     Yet  the  inconvenience 
would  be  so  great  I     What  should  we  do  ?     We  turned 
away  from   the  steamer,  and   watched  the  street  by 
which  our  messengers  were  to  arrive.    The  people  of 
the  hotel  watched  too ;  the  whole  place  was,  in  fact,  in 
a  state  of  excitement     The  next  minute  the  steamer 
was  off,  and  as  it  moved  away  there  was  a  rush  and  a 
2» 
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bustle  in  the  inn,  and  eager  Italian  talking  an<l    point- 
ing up  the  street,  and  our  two  messengers  apj>e&red, 
one  after  the  other,  the  passports  in  their  hands^       Sat 
it  was  too  late.    Perhaps  if  we  had  been  extremelj- 
anxious  upon  the  matter  we  might  have  made  an  effort 
even  then  to  overtake  the  steamer,  but  the  crowd    on 
the  deck  was  more  than   we  could  venture  to  join. 
Something  was  even  said  about  danger,  and  the  vessel 
being  overloaded.     At  any  rate,  there  was  quite  a  suffi- 
cient chance  of  discomfort  to  make  us  satisfied  in  re- 
maining where  we  were,  independent  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  more  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood. 

It  was  a  particular  gay  day ;  the  men  were  walk- 
ing about  with  ribbons  in  their  hats,  the  shops  wera 
shut,  and  festival  services  were  going  on  at  the  differ- 
ent churches.  Our  first  object  was  to  visit  the  diurches 
which  we  had  missed  before— one  especially,  called 
the  church  of  San  Fedele  (or  St  Faithful),  a  very  old 
one,  built  about  the  time  of  our  Saxon  monarchs,  when 
Lombardy  was  a  kingdom  by  itself.  The  churches  in 
these  days  were  peculiar  and  beautiful.  The  generality 
of  churches  in  England,  you  may  perhaps  know,  have 
tall  columns  and  pointed  arches  in  the  aisles.  But  the 
arches  in  an  old  Lombard  church  are  always  round. 
The  building  is  of  brick ;  but  not  plain,  ugly  brick, 
such  as  we  use,  but  cut  and  ornamented.  The  church 
of  San  Fedele,  however,  has  been  so  much  altered  in 
later  times,  that  very  little  of  the  old  work  remains. 
Still  it  is  always  interesting  to  be  in  a  place  which  has 
been  standmg  for  hundi-eds  of  years,  and  to  think  of  the 
number  of  wonderful  events  that  have  happened  since 
the  masons  and  carpenters  of  those  days  first  began  to 
build  it 
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Our  party  separated  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

X^iAdy  H wished  to  take  a  drive  by  the  side  of  the 

l&ke,  and  two  or  three  of  us,  myself  included,  deter- 
mined to  go  with  her ;  so  we  turned  back  to  the  hotel, 
intending,  on  our  way,  to  buy  a  quantity  of  fruit  and 
some  cakes  which  we  might  carry  with  us  on  our  jour- 
ney to   Innsbruck.    Soap  also  was  an   article  much 
needed,  for  it  is  never  provided  at  the  hotels ;  and  Gomo 
being  a  &mous  place  for  soap,  we  thought  it  well  to 
lay  in  a  stock.     It  was  amusing  enough,  and  very  like 
England,  to  see  a  quantity  of  common  yellow  soap 
brought  out,  but  it  was  not  at  all  cheap. 

In  consequence  of  the  festival,  shopping  was  not  as 
easy  as  it  might  have  been  at  other  times.  Half  the 
people  in  the  place  were  at  church,  or  gone  on 
some  excursion.  We  purchased  grapes  and  cakes; 
but  when  we  required  a  basket  to  put  them  in,  we  found 
that  we  were  in  a  difficulty.  None  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  windows;  and  we  only  procured  one  at  last  by  the 
&Tonr  of  a  woman  in  a  grocer^s  shop,  who  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  a  neighbour  to  say  what  we  wanted.  Then,  in- 
deed, a  man  appeared,  who  led  us  across  the  street,  un- 
locked and  unbarred  a  door,  and  gave  us  entrance  into 
a  basket  warehouse,  where  we  had  a  choice  of  baskets, 
very  much  the  same  as  we  might  have  had  in  England. 
The  crowds  in  the  churches,  on  these  festival  days 
abroad,  are  very  striking;  but  still  more  striking  at  Gomo 
was  the  sight  of  a  number  of  persons,  men  and  women, 
kneeling  in  the  open  air,  before  the  entrance  of  a  private 
house,  in  a  square,  where  a  dying  person  was  about  to 
receive  the  last  sacrament  of  the  Romish  Ghurch.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  be  touched  with  the  sympathy 
thus  publicly  shown  for  a  fellow-creature  at  such  an 
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awful  moment.  All  seemed  to  join  as  they  best  oonld 
in  prayer;  and  not  only  was  there  a  crowd  before  the 
house,  but  I  even  saw  a  woman  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square,  kneeling  behind  a  door,  engaged  in  the  same 
service. 

The  drive  by  the  side  of  the  lake  was  more  exqui- 
sitely lovely  than  I  can  attempt  to  describe.  There 
are  but  few  things  in  life,  especially  when  one  is  travel- 
ling, which  answer  one^s  expectations ;  but  I  do  reall j 
think  the  views  round  the  lake  of  Gomo  quite  equalled 
all  that  I  could  have  imagined.  Any  thing  more  per- 
fectly lovely  than  the  steep  but  smooth  hilU,  witli  the 
handsome  villas  beneath  them,  the  tall  bell  towers,  and 
white  churches,  the  acacias,  chestnuts,  grey  olive  trees, 
and  luxuriant  vines ;  the  sparkling  blue  lake,  and  the 
depth  of  the  unclouded  sky,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  on  earth.  And  every  thing  around 
adds  to  the  sense  of  richness  and  plenty.  The  quantity 
of  fruit  that  people  were  selling  in  the  streets,  and  as  we 
drove  out  of  the  town,  was  something  of  which  one 
could  have  no  idea  in  England,  except,  perhaps,  when 
passing  tlirough  a  great  London  market  Figs  were 
especially  plentiful,  and  so  cheap,  that  a  handful  could 
be  procured  ^or  a  mere  trifle.  Wishing  to  lay  in  a  store 
for  our  journey,  we  stopped  the  carriage,  and  went  up 
to  a  stall,  where  some  particularly  fine  ones  were  to  be 
sold.  The  bargain  was  made,  and  in  payment,  Lady 
H — —  offered,  with  other  money,  a  small  bright  new 
copper  coin,  which  she  had  received,  I  think,  in  Switzer- 
land. It  was  a  coin  which  was  good  for  Italy  also,  but 
being  new,  it  had  something  the  appearance  of  gold. 
The  fruit  woman  took  it,  looked  at  it,  and  returned  iU 
'*  We  had  made  a  mistake,"  she  said ;  "  it  was  gold." 
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We  assured  her  it  was  not,  and  she  looked  at  it  again, 
but  she  was  not  satisfied ;  and,  still  looking  at  it  doubt- 
fully, began  to  count  the  change.  When  she  came  to 
the  copper  coin,  she  hesitated,  saying,  "  This  may  be 
reckoned  for  a  batz," — or  a  kreutzer, — I  forget  which ; 
but  she  could  not  allow  herself  really  to  call  it  by  its 
name.  We  laughed  ;  and  the  poor  woman,  very  much 
puzzled,  summoned  a  neighbour  to  examine  the  dis- 
puted coin.  He  agreed  with  us  it  was  copper;  but  even 
then  she  could  not  believe  it.  And  as  we  turned  away, 
I  thought  I  heard  her  declare,  that  she  was  so  rich  now, 
she  would  go  into  the  town  and  spend  her  treasure.  I 
really  felt  sorry  for  her;  for  if  she  offered  it  to  any  one 
else)  she  would  soon  have  been  convinced  how  little  it 
was  worth. 

We  drove  by  the  lake  to  a  large  villa  or  country 
house,  the  Villa  d^Este,  once  inhabited  by  Caroline,  the 
wife  of  King  George  the  Fourth.  Acacia  hedges  bor- 
dered the  road  nearly  the  whole  way.  The  villa  is  what 
m  England  would  be  called  a  show  place,  always  open 
to  strangers ;  and  there  was  a  porter^s  lodge,  and  a  gar- 
dener to  go  about  with  visitors ;  and  a  party  were  walk- 
ing over  the  grounds  just  when  we  drove  up.  This 
happened  rather  unfortunately  for  us,  for  we  waited  and 
waited,  and  no  gardener  came ;  and  at  last  we  were 
tired  of  looking  at  the  back  of  a  stone  house,  and  peep- 
ing through  an  iron  railing  at  a  fountain,  and  a  stone 
figure,  in  a  little  pond,  and  thought  we  would  be  bold 
and  go  through  the  gardens  by  ourselves.  But  we  had 
then  too  short  a  time  to  spare  to  see  much.  After  all, 
the  views  of  the  lake  would  have  been  the  chief  delight 
to  us ;  for  in  describing  one  foreign  garden,  one  has 
very  nearly  described  all    The  feeling  uppermost  in 
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oneV  mind  in  looking  at  them  is  the  longing  for  a  derer, 
active  English  gardener,  who  shall  trim  the  flower-beds 
and  make  the  \jalks  tidy,  and  mow  the  turf,  that  is  to 
say,  if  turf  can  ever  be  made  to  grow  in  such  a  dry  cli- 
mate, which,  I  believe,  is  very  doubtful. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  before  we  got  back  to  the 
hotel ;  and  at  one  the  next  steamer  was  to  start,  so  ure 
had  only  time  to  collect  our  luggage,  and  go  on  board, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  we  £urly  said  good-bye  to 
Coma 

The  voyage  was  quite  as  delightful  as  the  drivew 
All  was  lovely,  rich,  and  luxuriant  The  only  regret 
being  that  in  looking  at  the  beautiful  scenery  on  one 
side  of  the  vessel,  one  missed  something  equally  beauti- 
ful on  the  other  side.  I  think  the  olive  trees  were  the 
only  things  which  struck  me  as  new.  They  are  very 
quiet  and  sober  looking  trees,  and  do  not  grow  to  any 
great  height ;  the  leaves  are  small,  and  of  a  dull  greyish 
green.  When  mixed  with  other  trees,  they  look  ex- 
tremely well,  but  they  are  rather  gloomy  by  themselves. 
Thero  was  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  at  the  little  towns  and 
villages  at  which  we  stopped,  in  consequence  of  the  fes- 
tival. The  houses  were  decorated,  and  the  people  in 
their  best  and  gayest  dresses.  The  favourite  colour  for 
awnings  and  blinds  to  the  houses  was  a  brownish  yellow 
which,  though  not  very  pretty  in  itself,  served  to  brighten 
ihe  streets  a  good  deal.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen's  houses  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 
It  is  a  very  favourite  place  with  persons  who  wish  to 
have  change  of  air  from  the  great  towna  And  so  it 
has  been,  apparently,  for  hundreds  of  years :  for  as  fiu* 
back  as  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  oar 
^^"vsed  Saviour,  a  celebrated  Bomaa,  named  Ptiny,  had 
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a  Tflla  on  tbe  Lake  of  Como.  The  spot  on  which  his 
house  stood,  was  pointed  out  to  ns ;  the  house  itself  haa, 
of  course,  long  been  destroyed,  but  some  columns  hare 
been  found  near,  in  the  lake,  which  probably  formed 
part  of  it 

The  handsomest  place  we  saw  was  the  Villa  Somma- 
riya,  a  very  large  stone  house,  with  stone  balconies,  wide 
flights  of  steps,  and  gardens  leading  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Here,  when  the  French  were  inrading  Italy, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was 
afterwards  Emperor,  lived  for  some  time  with  his  wife 
Josephine.  It  struck  me  as  far  too  charming  a  place 
for  one  who  had  brought  so  much  misery  upon  the 
country. 

The  Lake  of  Como  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as 
you  will  see  at  once  by  looking  at  the  map.  That 
part  of  it  which  branches  off  to  the  south-east,  is  called 
the  Lake  of  Lecco.  Varenna,  the  town  at  which  we 
were  to  stop,  is  built  near  the  spot  where  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  lake  meet  We  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  we  should  sleep  at  Varenna  or  not  K  we 
had  time,  we  knew  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  on 
further ;  but  this  could  only  be  settled  by  consulting 
onr  voituriers,  who  were  to  meet  us  there  with  the  car^ 
riages.  The  wind  had  risen  after  we  left  Como,  and 
it  was  what  sailors  call  fresh.  As  we  came  opposite  to 
Varenna,  a  large,  cumbersome,  unpainted  boat  drew 
alongeside  of  the  vessel ;  and,  after  some  difficulty,  we 
managed  to  seat  ourselves  in  it,  with  two  or  three 
Italians.  Two  men,  I  think,  were  to  row  us.  The 
steamer  moved  off,  and  we  turned  towards  the  shore; 
but  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  we  were  to 
arrive  soon,  or  to  suppose,  as  one  is  apt  to  do,  that  b^ 
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cause  a  lake  is  not  the  sea,  therefore  it  is  never  rougli. 
I  could  not  wish  for  a  more  unpleasant  little  voyage 
til  an  we  had  from  the  steamer  to  Varenna.  It  took  us 
a  whole  hour ;  and  there  was  a  chilly,  blustering  wind, 
and  the  water  was  rough,  and  several  of  the  party  were 
not  at  all  good  sailoi's;  so  that,  altogether,  it  was  a 
trial. 

Heartily  glad  we  were  at  last  to  find  ourselves  on 
the  shore,  and  in  the  town ;  for  the  streets  are  close  to 
the  water's  edge.     Varenna  is  a  small  place  built  on  a 
steep  bank — so  steep,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  littJe 
streets  leading  from  it  are  formed  of  stei)s,  whilst  others 
are  nothing  but  narrow  passages  between  walls.     Daval, 
our  head  voiturier,  met  us  at  landing.     He  was  relieved 
at  our  arrival,  as  he  had  been  expecting  us  by  the 
early  steamer.     We  found,  on  consulting  him,  that  we 
must  ^ve  up  the  idea  of  going  further  that  evening. 
The  only  place  we  could  reach  was  Colico,  a  town  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  at  which  we  had  been  espe- 
cially warned  not  to  stop,  as  it  is  considered  extremely 
unhealthy  from  the  marshes  which  surround  it     So 
dinner  was  oixiered,  and  we  settled  to  take  a  walk 
afterwards  to  an  old  castle  which  we  had  seen  standing 
on  a  hill  above  the  town,  and  soon  made  ourselves  at 
home  in  our  new  quarters.    The  hotel  was  comfortable^ 
and  very  prettily  situated  close  to  the  lake. 

I  remember  the  dinner  particularly,  it  was  so  very 
like  an  English  dinner — a  roast  leg  of  mutton  and 
lice,  and  chicken.  The  after-dinner  walk  was  a  very 
amusing  scramble,  though  we  never  reached  the  castle, 
and  were  rather  silly  to  attempt  it  After  all  our  expe- 
rience of  hills  and  distances,  we  might  have  known 
that  it  was  much  easier  to  plan  such  a  walk  than  to 
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take  it,  the  distance  being  almost  always  two  or  three 
times   as  great  as  it  appears.     We  asked  a  woman, 
"whom  we  met,  just  as  we  were  leaving  the  town,  how 
"we  were  to  find  our  way  to  the  castle;  and  her  direc- 
tion was,  to  go  on  till  we  came  to  a  chapel  and  a  very 
bad  path.    There  could  not  have  been  a  better  descrip- 
tioo.     A  very  bad  path  indeed  it  was  !     I  doubt  if  I 
ever  was  on   a  worse.     Brambles,  and   bushes,  and 
stones,  stopped  us  at  every  turn ;  and  when  we  might 
have  been  about  three  parts  up  the  hill,  it  was  growing 
80  dusk  that  we  took  the  prudent  resolution  of  turning 
back ;  and  down  we  came,  one  after  the  other,  manag- 
ing as  we  best  could  each  for  himself;  and  two  of  the 
most   spirited  of  the  party,  who   particularly  prided 
themselTes  upon  never  making  false  steps,  having  had 
little  private  falls  which  they  were  forced  afterwards 
to   acknowledge.      The   walk  was    pleasant  enough, 
but  the  views  were  the  charm.    You  will  be  tired  if  I 
am  always  talking  of  blue  lakes,  and  chestnut  trees, 
and  mountains ;  but  if  you  had  once  seen  the  Lake  of 
Como,  I  think  you  would  make  allowance  for  me, — 
and  understand  besides  the  delight  of  opening  the  win- 
dow of  my  room  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  water  glistening  in  the  moonlight,  and  hear- 
ing the  soothing  sound  of  its  gentle  ripple. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  a  long  journey  from  the  Lake  of  Corao  to 
Innsbruck,  and  it  is  better,  perhaps,  not  to  give  in  detail 
the  history  of  every  day.    There  may  be  great  variety 
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for  ihe  persons  travelling,  but  the  descriptions  are  likely 
to  be  much  the  same,  especially  when,  as  is  frequentlj 
the  case  abroad,  you  enter  long  valleys,  shut  in  by 
mountains,  which  it  may  require  two  or  three  days  to 
pass  through.  The  road  which  we  took  to  Innsbruck 
affords  a  great  deal  of  scenery  of  this  kind.  It  goes 
through  what  is  called  the  Valteline,  a  portion  of 
Austrian  Lombardy ;  bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the 
north-west,  and  Italy  on  the  south-east 

At  the  end  of  the  Valteline  there  is  a  great  barrier 
of  mountains  separating  Italy  from  the  Tyrol,  and  over 
these  the  high  road  into  the  Tyrol  is  carried  by  a  pass 
called  the  Stelvio.  On  the  further  side  of  the  Stelvio, 
at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  begins  another 
long  valley  between  mountains,  which  leads  to  Inns- 
bruck, the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  This  latter  valley  is 
termed  the  Innthal,  or  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  because 
the  river  Inn  flows  through  it  You  may  imagine  by 
this  that  our  road  was  very  direct,  not  winding  in  and 
out  with  other  roads  meeting  it,  as  there  might  be  in 
England,  but  so  plainly  marked  that  it  seemed  next  to 
impossible  to  mistake  it  Our  mode  of  travel  ing  waa 
much  the  same  as  it  had  been  ever  since  we  set  off  in 
the  carriages  from  Martigny.  We  breakfasted  about 
half-past  six  or  seven,  and  set  off  directly  afterwards ; 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  some  town  where 
we  might  rest  the  horses  for  about  two  hours,  have  our 
dinner,  and  take  a  walk ;  and  then  went  on  again  till 
half-past  six  or  seven  in  the  evening.  We  generally 
had  another  little  walk  at  that  time ;  but  the  days 
were  not  very  long,  and  knowing  that  we  must  rise 
very  eariy  in  the  morning,  we  soon  had  our  tea  and 
nt  to  bed.    Few  persons  could  have  travelled  mora 
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pleasantly  than  we  did  during  this  part  of  our  journey. 
Having  two  carriages  we  changed  our  positions  in  them 
whenever  we  chose,  and  sometimes  were  with  one 
friend,  sometimes  with  another.  We  had  a  number  of 
books  if  we  felt  inch'ned  to  read ;  maps  to  help  us  to 
understand  the  country :  figs,  grapes,  and  pears,  to 
refresh  us  if  we  were  hungry  or  thirsty ;  and  above  all 
excellent  spirits  and  a  full  determination  to  enjoy  oui^ 
selves. 

Yet  with  all  this,  I  think,  if  I  were  to  go  abroad 
again,  I  would  rather  go  from  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  than 
finom  Italy  into  the  Tyrol.  When  we  left  Varenna,  and 
drove  by  the  side  of  the  lovely  Lake  of  Oomo  towards 
the  north,  we  all  felt  that  we  were  leaving  warmth 
and  brightness  for  cold  grandeur.  The  blue  skies  and 
the  chestnut  woods  of  Italy  had  a  little  spoiled  us,  and 
the  first  sight  of  a  snow  mountain  as  we  advanced 
towards  the  Tjrol,  instead  of  giving  us  pleasure  at  first, 
made  us  rather  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  bleak 
winds  we  might  encounter  amongst  them.  The  upper 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  much  grander  than  the 
lower,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  mountains ;  but 
it  had  not  to  me  the  same  charm,  for  it  was  less 
thoroughly  Italian :  perhaps  if  I  had  seen  it  from  the 
water  I  might  have  felt  differently,  but  as  we  drove 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty 
on  one  side  was  lost  It  certainly  made  me  think  of 
Switzerland  more  than  Italy.  The  road  is  so  shut  in 
between  the  hills  and  the  water  that  in  some  places  it 
has  been  necessary  to  bore  the  rock  and  make  an  arch- 
way or  gallery  for  it  Colico  was  the  last  town  on  the 
lake  which  we  passed,  but  we  made  a  point  of  not 
stopping  there  at  alL    It  is  surrounded  by  maishes 
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formed  by  the  river  Adda,  which  rises  aniongs^t  the 
mountains  between  the  Tyrol  and  Lombartly,  flows 
through  the  Valteline,  and  entere  the  Lake  of  Como 
clo^e  by  Colico.  It  leaves  the  lake  afterwards  at  Lecco, 
and  joins  the  river  Po  near  Cremona, 

After  reaching  Colico  we  turned  away  to  the  right, 
or  as  I  ought  to  say  the  north-east,  and  entered  the  Val- 
teline. Our  resting  places,  before  we  came  to  tlie  moun- 
tain pass  of  the  Stelvio,  were  Morbegno,  Sondrio,  Tirano, 
and  Borraio.  They  are  small  towns,  not  in  any  way 
remarkable ;  Sondrio  is  the  largest  place,  for  it  is  the 
capital  of  the  district  The  hotel  there  was  large  and 
comfortable,  and  I  remember  being  particularly  struck 
by  the  merry  voices  of  some  young  girls  who  were  at 
work  in  a  manufactory  opposite  to  the  hotel.  The  win- 
dows were  open,  and  they  were  all  singing  together  in 
parts,  taking  firsts  and  seconds.  It  must  have  been  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Sondrio,  and  they  were  then  singing  with  all 
their  hearts ;  and  between  six  and  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing they  had  begun  again.  We  had  a  pleasant  scram- 
bling walk  also  at  Sondrio,  up  a  hill  of  course,  for  it  is 
always  one's  object  in  a  new  place  to  get  upon  a  height 
and  see  all  that  one  can. 

A  large  building  had  attracted  our  attention  as  we 
drove  into  the  town  ;  we  thought  it  was  a  convent,  but 
it  proved  to  be  only  a  prison.  However  we  made  our 
way  to  it,  and  had  some  splendid  views  over  the  snow 
mountains,  red  and  sparkling  in  the  sunset  What 
pleased  me,  however,  quite  as  much  as  the  sunset,  was 
the  civility  of  some  of  the  peasants  whom  we  met  I 
and  one  of  my  companions  had  wandered  away  from 
the  rest,  wishing  to  reach  tlie  top  of  the  hill  far  the  sake 
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of  the  Tiew ;  finding  ourselves  in  a  little,  narrow,  stony 
shut-in-patb,  we  ventnred  to  trespass  into  a  vineyard 
through  a  gap  in  a  kind  of  hedge.     We  were  stand- 
Kigr  in  the  vineyard,  looking  at  the  sonset,  when  a 
labourer  came  up   the  path;    and,  seeing  we  were 
strangers  and  ladies,  he  stopped,  wished  us  good  even- 
ing, and,  without  being  asked,  began  to  cut  away  the 
brambles  in  the  gap,  so  that  we  might  get  back  again 
easily,  and  then  gave  us  directions  as  to  the  road  we 
should  take  to  return  to  the  town.    We  passed  some 
cottages  afterwards,  and  the  people  told  us  something 
more  of  the  road,  and,  when  we  had  gone  on  a  few  steps, 
sent  a  child  after  us  to  accompany  us,  lest  we  should 
mistake  the  way. 

I  cannot  say  what  a  pleasant,  cordial  feeling  this 
unasked  for  civility  from  the  poor  people  gives  one. 
This  instance  I  particularly  remember,  but  it  is  only  a 
specimen  of  the  behaviour  we  observed  constantly.  If 
we  passed  a  peasant  in  the  road,  he  would  take  his  hat 
off  and  wish  us  good  morning  or  good  evening,  and  one 
felt  directly  as  if  one  had  met  a  friend. 

All  the  business  of  this  part  of  the  country,  amonfrst 
the  villages,  must,  I  imagine,  be  carried  on  by  mules. 
The  hills  are  very  near  the  towns,  and  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  roads  for  carts,  for  as  we  were  coming 
down  the  hill  into  Sondrio,  we  met  several  laden  mules 
goin  J  up. 

The  Valteline  is  a  species  of  half-way  country  betwoen 
the  Tyrol  and  Italy.  The  language  is  not  thoroughly 
Itilian,  and  the  people  are  more  German  than  Italian 
looking,  and  are  not  by  any  means  as  handsome  and 
graceful  as  at  Como  and  the  Lago  Magiriore.  Their 
dress  also  has  a  stout  German  tar.    The  shoes  are  often 
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wooden  slippers;  and  the  women  wear  red  woollen 
stockincrs  without  feet,  a  most  strange  practice,  which, 
however,  is  common  in  the  Tyrol.  Their  gowns  are 
made  with  broad  coloured  borders  worked  into  the  stufL 
The  gown  may  be  purple,  for  instance,  and  the  border 
red.  The  men^s  hats  have  peaked  crowns,  which  is  ano- 
ther thing  peculiar  to  the  dress  of  the  Tyrolese.  All 
these  changes  and  the  increasing  cold,  made  us  feel 
more  and  more  that  we  were  drawing  near  to  a  new 
country. 

Tirano,  the  town  at  which  we  dined  the  day  we  left 
Sondrio,  is  a  very  small,  dirty,  and  not  an  interesting 
place.  It  is  built  close  by  the  Adda,  which  with  the 
distant  line  of  mountains,  forms  the  only  thing  deserv- 
ing notice  in  the  scenery.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  mention  the  place  except  for  a  conver- 
sation which  I  held  with  a  man  in  an  old  book-shop,  and 
which,  as  it  gave  me  a  little  information  about  Austrian 
village  schools,  rather  interested  me.  The  Valteline,  you 
must  remember,  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  though  the  people,  and  their  language,  and 
their  manners  and  customs,  are  in  a  great  measure 
Italian. 

This  bookshop  attracted  my  notice,  as  we  were  wan- 
dering about  in  the  town,  if  I  remember  rightly,  because 
there  were  some  Italian  school-books  in  the  window,  and 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  look  them  over,  and  see  whe- 
ther they  were  at  all  like  our  own ;  so  I  made  an  excuse 
for  going  in,  to  inquire  for  something  else,  and  then 
beg<an  a  little  conversation  with  the  master.  He  was 
an  elderly  man,  witli  very  bad  eyesight,  and  seemed 
rather  dull,  till  something  was  said  about  schools,  and 
then  he  brightened  up  extremely.    He  himself  was  mas- 
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^er  of  the  school  at  Tirano;  and  he  had  fifty  scholan, 
^v^o  were  employed  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
t:wo  in  the  afternoon ;  and  were  taught  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  and  arithmetic.    No  payment  was  required* 
A  nice  looking  little  girl  was  standing  in  the  shop,  and 
He  pointed  her  oat  with  some  pride  as  one  of  his  scho- 
lars.    The  priest  of  the  parish,  he  said,  came  twice  a 
^week  to  gire  them  religious  instruction.    He  showed 
me  some  of  their  writing  copies,  which  were  amusingly 
like  the  litUe  long  hlue  writing  copies  from  which  I  was 
taaght  myself  when  I  was  a  child ;  only  the  words  were 
Italian,  and  the  letters  were  more  sloping.     I  asked  him 
nrhether  anything  was  done  to  reward  the  boys  who 
were  attentive  and  likely  to  get  on  well ;  and  he  replied| 
that  if  they  were  clever  and  good  they  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  national  school  to  another,  a  higher 
schoo],  called  the  Gymnasium,  at  Sondrio.    Ilere  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  about  1/.  10«.  a  month.     Those  who 
after  this  were  found  to  be  fitted  for  a  superior  profea- 
aion  or  public  office,  or  who  desired  to  be  clergymen, 
might  go  for  further  education  to  Como  or  Pavia, 

It  was  a  dull,  cold  afternoon,  when  we  left  Tirano, 
on  our  way  to  Bormio.  We  were  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  snow  mountains ;  the  valley  was  growing 
narrower — the  hills  were  more  rocky — the  trees  were 
few,  and  the  stone  cottages  were  poor  and  ugly,  and 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Swiss  cottages,  except  in  the 
roo&,  which  projected  at  the  top.  The  churches  were 
very  numerous,  and  the  tall  towers  were  particularly 
striking,  and  reminded  us  that  we  were  still  in  Italy. 
This  kind  of  country  is  very  interesting  on  a  bright 
summer's  morning,  when  you  have,  as  the  saying  is,  the 
day  before  you,  and  when  the  snow-topped  mountains 
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give  a  feeling  of  agreeable  refreshment  Bat  to  trard 
along  slowly,  with  tired  horses,  on  a  chilly  evening  in 
the  month  of  September,  when  both  the  driver  and 
yourself  are  doubtful  as  to  the  distance  you  have  to  go, 
and  what  sort  of  accommodation  you  will  find  at  the 
end  of  your  journey,  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 

Tliis  was  our  case  as  we  approached,  or  rather  hoped 
we  were  approaching,  Bormio.    Our  wish  had  been  to 
reach  a  good  hotel  at  a  place  called  the  Baths  of  Bormio, 
a  little  beyond  the  town ;  but  we  soon  gave  up  that 
idea.    There  were  three  horses  to  the  large  carriage,  and 
they  did  very  well.     But  the  small  one,  in  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  that  afternoon,  was  thought  to  require  only 
two :  and  up  to  this  time  we  had  managed  easily  enougL 
Now,  however,  there  were  evident  signs  that  one  horse 
at  least  had  done  quite  as  much  work  as  was  good  for 
it ;  and  our  pace  became  alarmingly  slow.    The  voitu- 
riers  stopped  at  a  little  inn  by  the  roadside,  and  a  kind 
of  gruel  was  brought  out,  with  which  all  the  horses  were 
fed :  and  this  had  some  effect  for  a  time ;  but  as  we 
actually  came  in  sight  of  Bormio,  the  small  carriage  was 
left  so  far  behind,  that  I  began  to  think  seriously  we 
must  get  out  and  walk.    It  was  then  cold  and  dark ; 
the  town  was  a  wretched  looking  place ;  and  when  at 
last  we  did  manage  to  creep  into  it,  no  one  knew  where 
to  find  the  hotel.    The  voituriers,  it  seemed,  had  never 
travelled  by  the  road  before,  so  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  resting-places.     We  made  most  awkward  turnings 
in  and  out  amongst  the  naiTow  streets,  exciting  such  a 
commotion  that  we  drew  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
doore  of  their  houses  with  tallow  candles,  which  they 
held  up  to  examine  us  as  we  passed ;  and  at  length 
found  ourselves  before  the  entrance  of  a  dirty  comfort- 
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less  inn.    We  all  felt  very  cold  and  rather  forlorn ;  bnt 
te.a,  and  a  fire  in  the  saloon,  were  instantly  ordered ;  and 
-then  we  were  shown  to  our  bedrooms.    The  wretched- 
ness of  their  appearance  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
X  might  have  been  in  others  equally  unfurnished,  but 
none  ever  gave  me  a  more  dreary  sensation.    The  night 
^Nras  extremely  cold ;  and  the  place  stands  so  high,  and 
so  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  snow  mountains,  that 
even  in  summer  I  can  imagine  it  scarcely  warm.     A 
carpet  one  did  not  expect ;  and  indeed  the  place  looked 
80  dirty  that  it  was  better  to  be  without ;  but  the  little 
furniture  there  was,  gave  an  idea  of  discomfort,  poverty, 
and  untidiness,  which,  after  a  weary  journey,  was  pecu- 
liarly trying.    In  all  these  cases,  however,  there  is  one 
consolation,  one  may  hope  to  go  to  sleep  and  forget  it ; 
and  so,  after  having  had  our  supper,  which  I  must  con- 
less  was  better  than  we  had  ventured  to  expect,  we  went 
to  our  rooms,  piled  shawls  and  cloaks  upon  our  beds, 
and  slept,  upon  the  whole,  very  tolerably  well. 

When  I  said  that  our  supper  was  better  than  we 
had  expected,  I  must  except  the  tea,  which  was  uncom- 
monly nasty.  Tea  and  coffee  are  great  difficulties. in 
these  out-of-the-way  places.  Persons  sometimes  think 
that  you  can  get  good  coffee,  at  least,  anywhere  abroad, 
but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  I  think  we  almost  as  often 
had  bad  coffee  as  bad  tea.  Now  and  then  the  people  at 
the  hotels  would  acknowledge,  when  we  asked  for  tea, 
that  it  was  not  good ;  but  in  general  they  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  that  there  could  be  anything  in  Uie  coffee 
to  find  fault  with.  We  found,  usually,  that  at  these 
dirty,  uncomfortable  inns,  we  were  called  upon  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  ought;  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  Bormio  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  This  cus- 
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torn  of  overcharging  is  a  great  inoonyeoience  and  Bxtnay* 
ance  in  travelling.  We  found  it  just  as  much  in  Swit- 
zerland as  in  Italy.  It  was  always  necessary  to  look 
over  a  bill  and  correct  it :  and  I  recollect,  at  one  place 
in  Switzerland,  ten  or  twelve  shillings  l)eing  taken  away 
from  a  bill  because  it  was  not  a  fair  charge,  and  the 
people  of  the  hotel  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  it. 
Then  the  difference  of  coins  makes  great  confusion.  The 
coin  which  is  common  to  almost  all  countries  in  Europe 
is  a  French  coin,  a  franc,  worth  about  lOd. ;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  others  peculiar  to  the  various  states ; 
and  when  a  bill  is  made  out,  you  never  know  whether 
the  number  at  the  bottom  means  so  much  in  French 
money,  or  so  much  in  German,  or  Italian.  This  causes 
a  difficulty,  and  requires  explanation,  and  takes  up  time. 
The  ordinary  Austrian  coin  is  a  zwanziger,  which  is  in 
value  about  Sd. ;  and  if  a  bill  is  made  out  in  zwan^gen, 
and  you  possess  only  French  francs,  there  must  be  a 
reckoning  of  the  dilierence.  Sometimes  a  bill  appears 
reasonable  if  it  is  in  zwanzigers,  but  when  you  pay  it, 
the  people,  perhaps,  turn  round,  and  say  they  mean 
French  francs ;  and  then  follows  a  dispute,  which  is  any- 
thing but  agreeable. 

We  had  some  misgivings  about  the  horses  when  we 
left  Bormio  the  next  morning ;  but  Daval  assured  us 
we  need  not  be  at  all  uneasy.  There  had  been  some 
mistake,  he  said,  the  day  before,  which  had  prevented 
their  being  fed  properly,  and  this  was  one  cause  of  their 
being  over-tired ;  and,  moreover,  we  were  to  have  addi- 
tional horses  to  carry  us  over  the  mountain,  men  going 
with  them  to  bring  them  back ;  so  we  set  off  at  seven 
oVIock,  only  a  httle  doubtful  how  we  should  reach  our 
journey's  end. 
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The  weather  was  still  very  cold ;  it  was  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  anything  else  in  such 
a  region,  for  we  were  now  as  completely  amongst  the 
barren,  rocky,  snow-topped  mountains,  as  we  had  been 
in  Switzerland.  The  road  over  the  pass  of  the  Stelvio 
begins  to  ascend  the  mountain  close  to  the  Baths  of 
Bormio,  which  are  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  In 
a  degree,  it  resembles  the  Simplon ;  in  &ct,  all  these 
mountain  roads  must  be  somewhat  alike — ^they  are  sdl 
cat  in  zigzags ;  in  parts  carried  under  archways  hewn 
out  of  the  rock ;  and  sheltered  by  great  sheds,  down 
which  the  avalanches  roll,  and  are  thus  prevented  from 
destroying  the  road.  The  great  difference,  I  think,  be- 
tween the  Simplon  and  the  Stelvio  road  is,  that  in  cross- 
ing the  Simplon  the  road  ascends  more  gradually,  and 
the  zigzag  lines  are  long;  whereas  on  the  Stelvio,  you 
seem  to  be  continually  turning  in  and  out,  and  can  look 
up  and  see  a  great  line  of  the  road  just  above  yon, 
which  it  seems  next  to  impossible  you  should  ever  reach. 
The  mountains  by  the  Stelvio  are  more  barren  than  those 
by  the  Simplon :  there  are  very  few  trees,  and  no  views 
of  distant  country ;  it  is  all  bare,  and  rocky,  and  dreary. 
One  could  fancy  enjopng  a  Swiss  chdlet  on  a  fine  day 
on  the  side  of  the  Simplon ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing but  absolute  necessity  obliging  one  to  take  up 
one's  abode  on  any  part  of  the  Stelvio.  Indeed  there 
are  no  cottages,  or  pasture  lands,  or  signs  of  habitation 
for  man  or  beast,  to  be  seen  there,  until  the  summit  is 
reached. 

The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  we  were  obliged 
from  time  to  time  to  get  out  of  the  carriages  and  walk, 
in  order  to  warm  ourselves.  I  was  walking  when  we 
drew  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  after  an  ascent 
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of  between  diree  and  four  hours.    The  sun  shone 

brightly,  but  glaringly,  upon  the  unsullied  snow-peaks 
around  us ;  while  a  most  bitter  wind  at  the  same  time 
pierced  us  through  and  through.  There  were  but  few 
signs  of  vegetation — ^none  of  any  human  dwelling- 
place  ;  till,  as  we  wandered  on,  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
large  stone  building,  with  a  broad  covered  archway  in 
front,  under  which  carriages  might  drive  for  shelter. 
The  sight  of  this  building  scarcely  gave  me  any  feeling 
of  comfort  There  was  an  indescribable  air  of  dirt  and 
neglect  about  it,  large  and  substantial  tJiough  it  was. 
We  walked  up  and  down  under  the  archway,  waiting 
for  the  other  carriages  to  come  up,  and  trying,  but  fail- 
ing, to  keep  ourselves  warm,  and,  as  soon  as  our  com- 
panions joined  us,  entered  the  house.  The  dirty  wooden 
stairs,  the  long  dark  passage,  the  wretched  apartment 
through  which  we  passed,  and  in  which  two  unfortunate 
travellers  were  trying  to  find  comfort  without  warmth, 
into  which  we  were  shown — ^no  grate,  no  fire,  only  the 
bare  open  hearth — the  windows  with  double  glass,  to 
keep  out  the  cold — the  dirty  table — the  few  chairs — 
the  glare  of  the  snow,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  biting 
wind  which  followed  us,  I  shall  never  forget.  A  fire,  of 
course,  was  our  first  order ;  and  when  logs  of  wood 
were  blazing  on  the  hearth  our  spirits  began  to  revive. 
Dinner  was  the  next  thought,  but  we  had  arrived  at  an 
unfortunate  moment  The  man  who  had  been  the 
master  of  the  inn  was  dead,  and  his  widow  was  gone  to 
his  funeral.  There  were  no  persons  about  the  place  but 
a  boy  and  a  young  girl,  neither  of  them  apparently 
much  acquainted  witli  their  business.  The  lady's  maid 
took  pity  on  us  under  these  trying  circumstances-  She 
went  down  to  the  kitchen,  searched  the  closets,  brought 
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out  all  they  contained,  and  then  set  to  work  to  dress  a 
beof-steak ;  and  in  course  of  time  a  dinner  appeared,  of 
boiled  chicken,  beef-steaks,  and  sponge-cakes  for  pud- 
ding, ^vhich  was  not  at  all  to  be  despised.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  make  me  forget  my  first  impression  of  the 
place — it  was  the  very  wildest,  dreariest,  most  desolate 
bouse  I  ever  was  in ;  and  its  size  only  increased  the 
feeling  of  horror  it  gave  me.     I  felt  that  all  the  stories 
of  robberies  and  murders  which  used  to  frighten  me  as 
a  child  would  haunt  me  if  I  were  obliged  to  stop  there ; 
but    happily  I  did  not  think  of  any  nearer  danger ; 
though  we  have  since  learnt  that  five  days  after  we 
crossed  the  pass  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  attacked  on 
the  road  by  brigands  or  highway  robbers,  and  only 
escaped  by  shooting  one  of  them.     We  had  nothing 
like  pistols  with  us ;  so  that  if  we  had  been  attacked, 
the  robbers  might  have  done  any  thing  they  chose  with 
us  and  our  luggage. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  we  were  preparing  to 
set  out  again,  the  lady^s  maid  informed  us  that  the  girl 
belonging  to  the  house  wished  us  to  make  out  our  own 
bill,  for  she  did  not  understand  how  to  do  it  herself. 
The  request  amused  us  not  a  little.  But  the  girl  knew 
quite  enough  to  be  exacting,  and  when  the  bill  was 
shown  to  her,  found  considerable  fault  with  it,  and 
grumbled  and  scolded  till  we  lefl  the  place. 

This  inn,  Santa  Maria,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  quite  at 
the  top  of  the  pass ;  the  road  ascends  still  higher  for  a 
short  distance,  till  it  reaches  a  small  house  or  shed,  the 
highest  human  habitation  in  Europe. 

Opposite  to  this  is  an  obelisk  or  pillar,  marking  the 
boundary  between  Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol;  for,  on 
descending  the  opposite  side  of  the  pass,  we  had  en* 
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tered  a  new  country.  The  Tyrolese  are  a  very  peculiar 
race ;  I  must  tell  you  something  about  them  by  and 
by,  but  just  now  I  am  only  anxious  to  reach  the  end  of 
the  day's  journey. 

It  was  much  more  agreeable  than  the  banning. 
One  sight  alone,  indescribably  grand,  which  came  upon 
us  as  soon  as  we  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
was  alone  sufficient  to  repay  us  for  any  trouble,  or  suf- 
fering from  cold.  Immediately  before  us,  closer  than 
we  had  ever  seen  any  grand  mountain,  was  the  Orteler 
Spitz,  inferior  only  to  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Monte  Rosa 
— ^a  huge  mass  of  a  singular  soft  grey  colour,  and  ght* 
tering  with  untrodden  snow;  two  splendid  glaciers 
coming  down  on  each  side  of  it,  and  only  a  deep,  nar- 
row ravine,  as  it  seemed,  separating  it  from  the  steep 
mountain  side,  down  which  the  zigz^  road  of  the 
Stelvio  pass  was  carried.  In  looking  back  upon  our 
journey,  some  scenes  stand  out  apart  from  all  others ; . 
and  this  view  of  the  Orteler  Spitz  is  one  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

You  may  imagine  how  quick  our  descent  was,  yet 
it  went  on  for  a  very  considerable  time.  A  few  strag- 
gling fir  trees  at  last  appeared  on  the  bleak  mountains, 
and  then  followed  signs  of  human  habitation — little 
stone  cottages,  and  a  village,  at  which  we  talked  of 
stopping ;  but  it  was  too  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  plac>e  was  not  inviting,  so  we  continued  our  journey 
to  Prad.  The  country  around  was  not  particularly  re- 
markable. It  bore  some  resemblance  to  Switzerland, 
but  was  different  in  having  fewer  trees.  The  people 
were  working  in  the  pasture  lands  making  hay  ;  for  in 
the  Tyrol  there  are  two  harvests  in  the  course  of  the 
year.    The  women  seemed  to  employ  themselves  out  of 
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doon  as  much  as  the  men.    Their  dross  reminded  me 
of  Wales,  for  they  wore  men's  hats. 

Prad  is  a  small  village,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  near  it^  to  which  we  found  our  way  whilst  tea 
was  preparing.  The  inn  was  small  and  homely,  but 
very  clean,  and  the  civil  German-speaking  women  who 
waited  on  us  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  make 
us  oomfortableu 
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PsBsoNS  travelling  through  the  Tyrol  cannot  properly 
enjoy  the  country  without  some  knowledge  of  ils  his- 
tory ;  and  before  we  entered  it,  we  had  all  taken  some 
pains  to  learn  the  chief  facts  belonging  to  it  In  the 
very  old  times  the  Tyrol  was  subject  to  a  number  of 
petty  lords,  one  of  whom  at  last  became  chief  of  all 
the  others.  The  daughter  of  this  nobleman,  Margaret, 
sumamed  Maultasch,  or  Greatmouth,  married  an  Aus- 
trian prince,  and  as  she  inherited  her  father's  dominions, 
the  Tyrol  from  that  time  belonged  to  the  Prince  of 
Austria.  This  union  of  the  two  countries  took  place  in 
the  year  1363.  The  government  of  Austria  was  good, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  many  privileges  were  granted 
to  the  Tyrolese,  which  strongly  attached  them  to  their 
rulers;  and  when,  about  My  years  ago,  the  French 
having  conquered  the  Austrians,  declared  they  would 
take  away  the  Tyrol  from  them,  and  give  it  to  the 
Bavarians,  the  greatest  possible  feeling  of  indignation 
was  excited  throughout  the  country.    The  Tyrolese 
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were  devotedly  fond  of  their  native  land,  and  entiiely 
loyal  to  tlieir  Austrian  sovereigns ;  they  felt,  as  we  may 
imagine  the  inhabitants  of  an  English  country  would 
feel,  if  th^  were  suddenly  told  that  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  the  subjects  to  the  Queen  of  England,  but 
were  to  be  given  over  to  the  French. 

The  Austrians,  being  aware  of  their  discontent,  con- 
trived to  give  them  notice  that  they  were  willing  to 
assist  them  in  case  they  rebelled  against  the  French 
and  Bavarians,  and  soon  after  an  insurrection  broke 
out  all  over  the  country. 

It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  person  who  headed 
it — Hofer,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  He  was  a 
man  of  tolerable  education,  very  religious,  and  honoura- 
ble. His  attachment  to  his  country  was  excessive. 
Every  thing  belonging  to  the  Tyrol  he  considered  per- 
fect; alterations  were  hateful  to  him;  and  his  one 
great  object  was  to  restore  every  thing  to  the  same 
state  in  which  it  had  been  before.  There  was  some- 
thing narrow-minded  in  tliis,  yet  no  one  can  help 
admiring  Hofer's  noble,  unselfish  character;  and  the 
Tyi-olese  then,  and  ever  since,  have  looked  upon  him 
quite  as  the  hero  of  their  country.  He,  and  two  friends 
— Speckbacher,  a  farmer,  and  Haspinger,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest — roused  their  countrymen  to  begin  the 
war,  and,  after  a  number  of  battles  and  skirmishes,  the 
French  and  Bavarians  were  defeated,  and  Hofer  ruled 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Austrian  GovemroenL 

It  was  then  that  he  showed  his  tnie  greatness,  for 
he  was  not  in  the  least  changed  by  suddenly  acquiring 
rank  and  power.  He  lived  in  the  most  simple* manner, 
wore  his  peasant's  dress,  and  never  required  any  one  to 
pay  him  particular  honour,  but  was  addi«88ed  by  his 
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Christiaii  name  Anderl,  or  Andrew.  Above  all,  he 
never  pennitted  any  thiDg  to  interfere  with  his  religious 
duties ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  friends  were  dining  with 
bim,  and  the  hour  for  evening  service  arrived,  he  used  to 
turn  to  them,  and  say,  *'We  have  eaten  together,  let 
U8  pray  together.** 

The  Tyrol  continued  free  for  a  short  time,  but  it 
was  doomed  at  last  to  be  conquered.  The  French 
ai^ain  invaded  the  country,  Hofer  was  taken  prisoner, 
carried  to  Mantua,  in  Italy,  and  condemned  to  be  shot 
As  he  was  led  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execution, 
some  of  his  countrymen  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
before  him,  weeping  bitterly,  and  entreating  his  bless- 
ing. Hofer  gave  it;  at  the  same  time  asking  forgive- 
ness of  all  who  had  been  led  into  misfortune  by  his 
example.  He  then  delivered  to  the  priest  who  accom- 
panied him  all  that  he  possessed,  adding,  *^My  wife 
and  femily  I  leave  to  the  Emperor." 

He  was  placed  in  front  of  the  line  of  soldiers,  and 
required  to  kneel,  but  he  refused.  ^  I  am  used,"  he 
said,  **  to  stand  upnght  before  my  Creator,  and  in  that 
posture  I  will  deliver  up  my  spirit  to  Him."  There  was 
no  want  of  humility  in  this  speech,  neither  did  it  imply 
that  he  never  knelt  Hofer  had  spent  all  the  previous 
night  in  devotion,  but  feeling  himself  an  innocent  per- 
son, unjustly  condemned,  he  wished  to  show  publicly, 
at  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  that  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  part  he  had  taken,  nor  afraid  to  trust  himself  to 
the  mercy  of  God.  In  the  same  spirit  he  refused  to 
have  his  eyes  bandi^ed,  saying,  ^No,  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  into  the  mouths  of  cannon."  When 
all  was  ready,  he  gave  a  piece  of  money  to  the  corporal, 
Udding  him  perform  his  duty  well,  and,  retiring  a  few 
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paces,  pronounced  in  a  firm  yoice  ^fire."  Hie  soldien 
obeyed,  but  their  hands  were  unsteady.  They  had  too 
much  sympathy  with  Hofer  to  be  calm  at  such  a  mo- 
ment Every  shot  at  first  failed,  but  one  at  l«[igth 
proved  more  successful,  and  Hofer  fell  to  the  ground 
dead. 

In  appearance  Hofer  was  exceedingly  strong ;  but 
he  was  not  very  tall,  and  stooped  when  he  walked.  He 
had  black  eyes,  brown  bushy  hair,  and  a  beard  which 
reached  almost  to  his  girdle.  This  was  common  at  that 
time  amongst  the  innkeepers  in  the  Tyrol,  and  being  an 
ancient  practice,  Hofer  would  on  no  account  have  given 
it  up.  His  dress  was  always  the  same ;  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  ornamented  with  black  ribbons  and  black  feathos^ 
a  short  green  coat,  a  red  waistcoat,  with  green  braeea, 
black  breeches,  and  red  stockings. 

After  his  death  his  wife  received  a  sum  of  mon^ 
yearly  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  but  the  Austiians 
had  never  helped  the  Tyrolese  as  much  as  they  had 
promised,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  people  should 
have  remained  as  loyal  to  them  as  they  did. 

Hofer^s  friends,  Speckbacher  and  Haspinger,  escaped 
being  taken  prisoners ;  but  both  suffered  much.  Speck- 
bacher hid  himself  in  a  cave  amongst  the  mountains^ 
till  an  avalanche  one  day  swept  over  the  hills  and  car- 
ried him  into  the  valley.  In  the  fall  his  leg  was  put 
out  of  joint,  but  he  contrived  to  crawl  to  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood,  not  far  from  his  own  dwelling,  and 
sought  refuge  in  a  cottage,  the  owners  of  which  had  for- 
merly been  very  kind  to  him.  These  poor  people  being 
afraid  that  he  would  be  discovered,  if  he  r^nained 
there, — as  the  Bavarians  were  actually  stationed  in  his 
house, — took  him  to  his  own  stable,  and  theie^  for  aeveo 
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weeks,  be  remained,  lying  in  a  hole  which  a  servant  dug 
lor  him,  underneath  the  spot  where  the  cattle  were  ao- 
customed  to  stand ;  never  changing  his  position,  and 
fed  from  time  to  time  with  the  food  he  could  manage 
to  eat  whilst  lying  in  such  a  position,  and  which  was 
brought  to  him  by  his  servant.  When  the  Bavarians 
had  left  the  house  he  ventured  forth,  and,  being  joined 
by  his  wife,  escaped  to  Austria. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Hofer,  when  the  power 
of  the  French  was  lessened,  the  Tyrol  was  again  restored 
to  the  Austrians,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  subject 
to  them. 

After  this  short  account  of  the  events  which  have  in 
late  years  made  the  Tyrol  interesting,  you  will,  I  hope, 
better  understand  the  account  of  all  we  saw  whilst  jour- 
neying through  it 

It  took  us  several  days  to  travel,  through  the  valley 
of  the  Inn,  or  the  Innthal,  as  it  is  usually  called,  to  Inns- 
bruck, the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  I  suppose  we  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  gained  a  very  true  notion  either 
of  the  country  or  the  people  from  merely  passing  quickly 
amongst  them.  We  know  ourselves  what  strange  ideas 
foreigners  often  form  of  us,  and  how  much  they  alter 
their  opinions  when  they  come  to  live  with  us.  But 
there  were  some  things  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
remark,  and  in  which  one  could  not  be  mistaken ;  and 
these  I  shall  try  and  remember,  as  giving  the  best  idea 
I  was  able  to  obtain  of  the  Tyrol  and  its  inhabitants. 

In  many  respects  there  must  naturally  be  a  great 
resemblance  between  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland,  for  both 
are  mountainous  countries,  and  in  both  there  are  torrents, 
and  ravines,  and  glaciers.  But  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol  are  not  as  high  as  those  of  Switzerland;  the  snow- 
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peaks  and  glaciers  are  fewer;  the  streams  are  smaller. 
It  is  not  such  a  grand  country,  but  it  gives  one  more 
the  idea  of  a  pleasant  land  to  live  in,  and  it  has  a  greater 
number  of  objects  of  interest  belonging  to  by-gone  days, 
especially  old  ruined  towers  and  casUes,  standing  on 
rocks  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.     This,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  first  things  which  stnkes  one  on  entering  the  coun- 
try.    A  Swiss  valley  is  generally  small,  and  formed  of 
fiat  pasture  lands,  dotted  about  with  cottages  and  chd- 
lets ;  but  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  the  largest  of  the  Tyro- 
lean valleys,  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  six  miles  wide ;  and  instead 
of  being  fiat  it  is  broken  into  smaller  hills,  or  bits  of 
nsing  ground,  shut  in  by  the  great  mountains  at  the 
side ;  and  on  these  small  hills,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  val- 
ley, stand  the  old  ruined  towers  and  churches,  with  vil- 
lages scattered  about  every  w^here.     As  a  whole  I  think 
the  Innthal  is  without  exception  the  most  beautiful  val- 
ley I  have  ever  seen,  and  certainly  it  was  tliat  which 
gave  me  the  most  pleasure  whilst  I  was  abroad,  though 
the  weather  was  not  favourable  for  seeing  it,  being  cold 
and  cloudy. 

In  Switzerland  the  peasants  have  a  right  to  feed  their 
cattle  upon  the  mountains,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  Tyrol.  A  Tyrolean  peasant  possesses,  perhaps,  a 
cow,  and  one  or  two  pigs,  and  a  small  piece  of  land,  but 
this  is  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  his  family  upon  bread 
made  of  Indian  corn,  and  milk ;  so  that  he  is  not  much 
better  off  than  an  ordinary  day  labourer  in  England. 
Indian  corn  is  more  cultivated  than  any  other  kind  of 
grain.  Besides  forming  the  chief  food  of  the  poor,  it  is 
eaten  by  horses,  and  the  husks  and  sheaths  are  used  in 
stufling  mattresses,  and  are  burnt  for  firewood.     Hie 
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eliTna-te  of  the  Tyrol  is  cold,  especially  in  the  Innthal ; 
tihe  city  of  Insbruck,  which  is  in  the  centre,  being  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Only  hardy 
vegetables,  therefore,  will  grow  in  this  part  of  the  Tyrol ; 
"brit  nearer  to  Italy,  in  what  is  called  the  Southern  Tyrol, 
fruit  and  vines  are  cultivated. 

The  villages  have  a  bright  prosperous  appearance ; 

the  cottages  are  all  built  of  stone,  with  projecting  roofs, 

lik:e  those  I  have  before  described ;  and  in  the  neigh- 

lx>urhood  of  the  mountains  we  observed  that  they  had 

double  windows  to  keep  out  the  cold.     A  gentleman^s 

liouse  is  not  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  an  air  of  comfort 

about  the  peasants  which  is  very  pleasing,  though  I  must 

say  I  was  surprised  to  find  almost  as  many  beggars  as 

in  Italy.     The  inns  amused  me  much;  they  were  such 

large,  old,  rambling  houses,  and  every  now  and  then  one 

met  with  something  so  odd  and  unlike  what  one  was 

accustomed  to  elsewhere.     Generally  there  was  a  long, 

large  room  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  into  which  the 

bed-rooms  opened.     What  this  large  room  was  used  for 

I  could  not  quite  underetand.     It  appeared  to  be  a  kind 

of  passage,  as  there  was  no  door  to  shut  it  in,  but  it  was 

furnished  with  a  table  and  chairs  like  a  regular  roonu 

There  was  a  peculiar  window  in  many  of  the  houses 

which  especially  charmed  me;  a  kind  of  bay  window, 

very  deep,  like  an  extra  little  room  or  closet,  with  glass 

all  round  it     It  was  usually  placed  at  the  corner  of  the 

house,  and  added  greatly  to  its  beauty  on  the  outside, 

and  in  the  inside  it  formed  a  convenient  comer  window, 

to  which,  in  a  large  party,  two  or  three  persons  might 

go  aside  by  themselves  to  talk  quietly.     The  towns  at 

which  we  stopped  in  the  Innthal  had  all,  except  one, 

names  of  one  syllable.    We  passed  through  Prad,  Mais, 
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Graun,  Pfunds,  Landek,  Imst,  and  Tel&»  before  ire 
reached  lasbruck. 

Graun  was  the  place  at  which  we  dined  on  the  day 
we  left  Prad.  It  was  a  small  country  town,  in  no  way 
remarkable.  A  red-faced  landlord  came  to  the*  door  of 
the  inn  to  receive  us,  and  ushered  us  up  stairs  into  a 
large  room,  with  a  handsome  ornamented  ceiling  and 
painted  walls,  against  which  hung  pictures  and  a  cruci* 
fix.  The  house  evidently  had  belonged  to  some  rich 
person  in  former  days ;  even  the  lock  of  the  door  was  a 
curiosity,  from  its  size  and  the  difficult  way  in  which  it 
was  made. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  dinner  was  placed  upon 
the  table,  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  declared 
himself  unable  to  touch  it.  I  inquired  afterwards  what 
was  the  matter,  and  he  told  me  that  just  after  we  ar- 
rived, as  we  were  going  out  to  take  a  little  walk,  he  saw 
the  unfortunate  fowls  upon  which  we  were  to  dine 
brought  in  alive.  This  was  very  unlucky,  for  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  for  the  first  day  or  two  in  the  Tyrol,  we  were 
at  very  poor  little  country  inns,  where  we  had  bad  bread, 
butter  which  was  quite  uneatable,  coffee  and  tea  equally 
objectionable,  and, meat  only  tolerable;  so  that  at  last 
one  or  two  of  the  party  began  to  feel  ill  for  want  of 
proper  food.  Honey  used  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties 
in  Switzerland,  but  we  could  not  get  it  in  the  Tyrol.  I 
was  quite  surprised  to  find  the  butter  so  bad.  It  seems 
as  if  it  ought  not  to  be  so  in  a  pasture  country ;  but 
they  never  put  any  salt  to  it  as  we  do  in  England,  and, 
if  there  is  anything  disagreeable  in  the  taste,  there  is 
nothing  besides  to  make  it  bearable.  Salt  is,  I  believe, 
heavily  taxed,  which  must  be  the  reason  for  using  it  so 
little. 
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We  had  a  specimen  of  the  simple  habits  of  the  I^- 
roleae  as  we  left  Grauih  No  regular  bill  was  brought — 
indeed,  I  doubt  if  the  people  of  the  inn  could  write  pro- 
perly— but  they  put  down  some  figures  on  a  slate,  and 
then  brought  it  to  us  for  the  sum  to  be  paid. 

The  money  in  general  use  in  the  Tyrol  is  something 
Kke  the  Bavarian  money ;  florins,  worth  about  1«.  6d^ 
and  kreutzere,  sixty  of  which  make  a  florin.  Zwanzi- 
gers  also  are  very  common* 

The  drive  between  Graun  and  Ffunds,  the  next  vil- 
lage at  which  we  slept,  was  most  beautiful  It  took  us 
through  one  of  the  most  splendid  ravines  amongst  the 
Alps,  called  the  pass  of  the  Finstermanz,  or  Dark 
Mouth. 

This  pass  is  a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  formed  by  the 
river  Inn,  which  has  forced  its  way  through  them,  out 
of  the  Engadine,  a  Swiss  valley,  into  the  Tyrol.  A 
person  travelling  on  foot  could  make  his  way  from  the 
Tyrol  into  Switzerland,  by  following  the  course  of  the 
torrent,  along  a  very  difficult  footpath ;  but  no  carriage 
eould  possibly  attempt  it  The  road  itself  is  most  won- 
derful ;  it  is  cut  along  the  side  of  the  great  cliffs,  at  an 
immense  height,  and  from  it  you  look  down  into  the 
deep  hollow,  through  which  the  Inn  flows,  and  upwards 
to  the  rock,  the  summit  of  which  your  eye  can  scarcely 
reach.  The  sides  of  the  pass  are  covered  with  trees ; 
ihe  rocks  are  rather  of  a  reddish  colour.  This  road 
through  the  FinstermQnz  and  over  the  Stelvio,  is  one  of 
the  high-roads  from  the  Tyrol  into  Lombardy ;  and  it  ia, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  that  it  should  be  well 
made  and  kept  in  good  repair ;  for  as  the  people  of 
Lombardy  are  not  very  contented  with  the  Austrian 
Government,  and  are  often  inclined  to  rebel,  it  is  neoesr 
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sary  to  have  the  means  of  sending  soldiers  into  ths 
country  at  any  moment  Such  facts  do  not  appear  to 
us  of  much  importance,  living  as  we  do,  in  an  island, 
and  not  very  often  troubling  ourselves  with  any  thoughts 
of  invasion ;  but  we  must  remember  that  what  the  sea 
is  to  us,  the  mountains  are  to  such  a  country  as  the 
Tyrol.  They  shut  it  in,  and  defend  it;  and  as  we 
build  forts  on  the  sea-coast,  in  places  where  we  think  it 
possible  an  enemy  might  land,  so  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  built  a  great  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  Finstei^ 
mUnz,  that,  in  case  of  a  war,  he  might  be  able  to  pre- 
vent a  foreign  army  from  entering  the  Tyrol.  It  is  for 
this  reason  also,  I  imagine,  that  he  has  given  orders  for 
another  road  to  be  made  through  it  The  present 
road  appears  to  do  very  well  for  travellers,  but  probably 
is  not  quite  so  easy  for  troops,  and  a  higher  road  has 
been  begun,  the  plans  of  which  we  watched  with  much 
interest 

Just  as  we  entered  the  ravine,  and  began  to  descend 
towards  the  river,  we  observed  a  number  of  people  at 
work  amongst  the  rocks  above  us,  and  presently  down 
eame  stones  and  rubbish  very  awkwardly,  and  almost 
upon  our  heads.  On  inquiry  we  found  that  a  Govern- 
ment officer  was  then  employed  in  marking  out  the 
new  road,  and  white  posts  were  placed  at  certain  dis- 
tances along  the  cliffs  to  show  where  it  was  to  be 
carried.  It  was  a  perfect  marvel  to  us  where  it  could 
go.  The  rock  appeared  quite  steep,  and  the  height 
was  tremendous ;  yet  in  places  where  one  would  think 
even  a  bird  would  scarcely  perch,  the  white  poles  were 
stuck.  The  lower  part  of  the  pass  has  some  defence 
as  well  as  the  upper;  for  the  road,  on  reaching  the 
banks  of  the  river,  is  carried  over  to  the  other  side  by  a 
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bridge,  on  wbich  stands  an  old  tower  and  a  gateway, 
and — ^what  one  sees  in  every  place  abroad,  however 
-wild — a  Chapel.  "Whether  the  tower  could  stand  very 
long  if  it  were  attacked  by  an  army,  I  cannnot  pretend 
to  say ;  but  it  would  make  a  very  pretty  pictui*e,  with 
the  bridge,  and  the  river,  and  the  huge  clitfs  rising  up 
around,  and  I  quite  longed  to  draw  it 

The  inn  at  which  w^e  slept  that  night,  at  the  little 
town  of  Pfunds,  will  be  always  memorable  to  me  for 
the  stupidity  of  the  people,  -the  meagre  coldness  of  the 
rooms  and  the  furniture,  the  bad  supper  which  only  a 
lew  of  us  could  eat,  the  general  low  spirits  of  the  party, 
and  the  overpowering  headache  which  obliged  one  who 
vas  always  called  upon  to  talk  for  the  rest,  to  go  to  bed 
before  tea. 

But  more  than  all  to  be  remembered  was  the  despair 
of  tlie  lady's  maid,  who  delighted  in  large  rooms  and 
comfort,  hated  rocks  and  mountains,  and  could  not  in 
the  least  understand  what  pleasure  we  could  find  in 
wandering  in  such  out-of-the  way  places  ;  where  people 
talked  German,  which  she  could  not  undei'stand,  and 
gave  us  such  very  indifferent  food,  that  even  Daval 
went  to  bed  because  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
eat  what  was  offered  him. 

For  myself,  I  had  not  much  to  complain  ofi  for, 
instead  of  being  called  upon  to  arrange  for  other  peo- 
ple's comfort,  they  were  kind  enough  to  arrange  for 
mine ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  made  a  very  good 
supper,  in  spite  of  the  musty  bread  and  bad  butter. 
Pfunda,  however,  is  not  a  very  delightful  place.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  straggUng  village,  not  very  clean,  formed 
of  a  number  of  naiTow  lanes,  through  which  streams 
flow  from  the  mountains,  and  cows  and  goats  wander 
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at  will.  We  walked  about  a  little  jost  after  our  tan- 
▼a1,  and  looked  into  two  churches,  which  had  all  the 
usual  ornaments  of  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Id  one, 
there  was  an  evening  service,  which  reminded  me  of  an 
English  service,  all  the  congregation  joining  in  the  re- 
sponses as  we  do  in  the  litany.  The  manner  of  the 
people  was  very  devout ;  and  this  I  believe  is  remark- 
able throughout  the  Tyrol,  the  inhabitants  having  the 
character  of  bemg  extremely  religious. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


It  was  pleasant  the  next  day  to  readi  Landek,  one  of 
the  largest  villages  in  the  TyroL  It  was  the  first  place 
at  which  our  friend,  who  grieved  so  much  over  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  chicken  at  Graun,was  able  to  make 
a  good  dinner ;  and  it  really  was  a  satisfaction  to  see 
him  eat  heartily,  for  he  was  beginning  to  look  quite  ilL 
The  situation  of  Landek  is  perfectly  lovely.  It  has 
hills,  and  castles,  and  woods,  and  mountains,  all  around 
it,  and  the  river  Inn  flowing  by  it ;  and  every  little 
piece  of  ground  close  to  the  town  is  pretty,  and  the 
views  of  the  mountains  further  up  the  valley  are  most 
grand.  We  went  for  a  walk  as  usual  up  one  of  the 
nearest  hills,  which,  Arom  the  green  turf  and  the  trees 
scattered  about,  and  the  lovely  flowers,  made  mo  think 
of  an  English  gentleman's  park.  When  I  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  took  a  walk,  you  must  not  imagine  that 
we  went  easily  along  a  lane,  or  even  over  a  tolerably 
steep  path.  Our  walks  were  always  scrambles;  and 
this  one,  I  remember,  led  us  up  a  watercourse,  in  some 
places  so  steep  that  we  could  scarcely  get  on. 
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In  mountaiDoiis  countries  one  cannot  go  any  dis- 
tance 'widiout  climbing ;  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  absence  of  what  we  call  cross  roads  and  lanes 
everywhere  abroad  would  be  a  great  drawback  to  one's 
daily  pleasures.  There  are  many  days  when  one  is  not 
at  all  inclined  to  climb  a  steep  hill  or  scramble  up  a 
watercourse,  and  yet  one  has  no  fancy  for  the  high 
road  ;  and  it  is  then,  I  think,  one  should  long  for  a 
pleasant,  shady,  English  lane. 

^We  went  into  the  church  at  Landek,  which  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  hill,  but  the  building  itself  did  not 
please  me.    It  is  white,  like  all  the  churches  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  comers  were  painted  yellow,  which  gave 
it  a  poOT,  tawdry  look.    The  churchyard  was  very  strik- 
ing, being  filled  with  little  gilt  crosses  placed  over  the 
different  graves ;  and  as  we  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
ground,  and  looked  across  it,  we  could  see  nothing  but 
the  glittering  crosses  rising  up  against  a  most  enormous 
wall  of  grey  mountains.     All  the  space  between  the 
churchyard  and  the  mountains  was  hidden  from  our 
view.     There  were  no  houses,  no  signs  of  human  life, 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  business  and  cares  of  this 
world ;  but  in  their  stead  the  holy  sign  which  told  of 
redemption  from  the  grave,  and  the  mighty  hills  which 
spoke  of  the  majesty  of  God.    The  inscriptions  on  the 
crosses  were  very  touching — "^  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  were  resting  in   peace  and   hope,  having  been 
strengthened  by  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church.'' 
They  were  of  course  Roman  Catholic  inscriptions,  for 
the  Tyrolese  are  all  Romanists;  but  a  churchyard  is 
not  a  place  in  which  one  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
points  in  which  persons  differ  from  oneselfl     Religion 
in  the  Tyrol  is  brought  before  one  constantly.    Eveiy 
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tiny  village  has  its  cburcb.  The  numher  is  maTTd]oii& 
Crucifixes  and  pictures  meet  one  at  every  turn  ;  and  I 
was  disappointed  to  observe  also  an  immense  number 
of  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  that  the  Tyrolese  were  less  devoted  to  Romish 
practices  than  the  Italians,  but,  certainly,  from  all  I  saw, 
I  should  imagine  there  could  be  but  little  difference  be- 
tween them,  at  least  as  regards  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin. 

One  day  we  saw,  in  a  country  town,  a  procession 
entirely  in  her  honor.  A  number  of  sdiool  children 
walked  first,  carrying  banners ;  the  boys  and  girls  sepa- 
rately ;  then  came  the  priests  in  ornamented  robes ;  and 
then  a  number  of  women,  two  and  two,  followed  by 
the  men.  They  were  all  chanting  slowly,  but  the  voices 
were  rather  wearisome.  The  people  were  staring  and 
looking  about,  and  did  not  give  me  a  notion  of  being 
very  serious. 

The  Tyrolese  are  not  by  any  means  as  handsome  as 
the  Italians,  and  their  dress  is  far  less  becoming.  The 
men  wear  knee-breeches,  corded  with  yellow,  white  or 
grey  stockings,  grey  waistcoats,  and  peaked  hats,  with 
tassels  hanging  down,  or  a  peacock's  feather  or  a  ribbon 
fastened  in  them.  They  generally  carry  about  with 
them  a  large  knife,  the  handle  of  which  is  seen  stick- 
ing out  of  their  dress.  The  women  sometimes  wear 
men's  hats  with  gilt  tassels,  and  sometimes  very  large 
caps  made  of  the  skin  of  the  otter,  which  makes  it  ap- 
pear as  if  they  had  put  a  child's  muff  upon  their  heads. 
They  are  very  sturdy-looking,  for  they  put  on  a  great 
number  of  petticoats.  Even  the  little  children  wear 
men's  hats. 

The  mistress  of  an  inn  carries  at  her  side  a  laige 
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leathern  pocket  or  bag,  with  a  clasp ;  festened  round 
Ler  waist  by  a  leathern  belt.  These  bags  are  pretty 
looking  things,  for  they  are  very  neatly  worked  in  pat- 
terns with  the  white  upper  portions  of  the  quill  of  a 
peacock's  feather. 

The  men  wear  large  leathern  belts,  very  broad  in 
front,  worked  in  the  same  way.  The  belts  are  hollow, 
and  in  them  they  carry  their  money.  The  women  are 
often  employed  in  ornamenting  them. 

After  a  drive  through  one  of  the  most  lovely  parts 
of  the  Innthal,  we  arrived  at  Imst,  the  place  at  which 
we  were  to  sleep  after  leaving  Landek,  in  time  for  a 
walk  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  view  of  the  town 
and  the  country,  we  went  up  a  hill,  which,  like  those 
in  Italy,  was  dedicated  to  sacred  remembrances.  Tliere 
were  little  chapels  and  pictures  as  usual  at  different 
stations,  and  by  each  picture  were  inscribed  a  few  ver- 
ses in  German,  referring  to  the  subject  A  person  must 
be  very  cold  and  indifferent  who  could  ascend  the  steep 
hill  and  stop  to  read  the  simple,  earnest  verses  without 
some  serious  feeling.  And  there  was  nothing  likely  to 
disturb  it  The  pictures  were  roughly  clone,  but  were 
in  no  way  irreverent,  neither  was  there  anything  in 
them  to  remind  one  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  It 
was  simply  a  place  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our 
Lord,  as  a  church  might  be,  and  it  satisfied  me  more 
than  anything  else  of  the  kind  I  had  seen. 

The  country  also  was  impressive.  The  view  was 
extensive ;  on  one  side  looking  over  a  long  valley,  which 
we  were  not,  however,  to  pass  through ;  and  on  the  other 
giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  road  through  the  Innthal  by 
which  we  were  travelling,  and  the  mountains  which  were 
a  barrier  between  us  and  Innsbruck ;  whilst  close  to  ua 
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was  a  rugged  ravine  leading  up  into  the  hills,  below 
which  stands  the  town  of  Imst  These  mountain  views, 
seen  as  the  sun  is  setting,  with  the  snow  glittering  upon 
the  tops  of  the  stupendous  hills,  and  the  shades  gather- 
ing around  them,  are  very  solemn.  They  make  one 
feel  how  much  there  is  even  in  this  world  which  man 
can  never  reach, — ^wild  regions  of  rocks,  and  snow  tracts, 
and  precipices,  over  which  we  have  no  power,  but  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  peculiar  property  of  him  who  made 
them. 

The  religious  habits  of  the  people  were  shown  as  we 
came  down  from  the  hill.  It  was  the  time  for  evening 
service,  and  every  one  was  flocking  to  the  church;  the 
women  coming  out  of  the  houses  with  their  children, 
and  locking  the  doors,  but  not  seeming  to  think  it  at  all 
necessary  that  any  one  should  be  kept  from  church  to 
take  care  of  the  cottage. 

Imst  is  a  cheerful  looking  town,  with  tolerably  large 
houses,  and  particularly  pleasant  to  us,  as  we  found  a 
good  inn  there.  The  room  in  which  we  sat  had  a  cor- 
nered window,  which  made  a  most  comfortable,  pretty 
Uttle  parlour,  especially  convenient,  as  the  room  itself 
was  in  fact  a  bedroom. 

Our  landlady  at  Imst  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
to  make  us  comfortable,  whilst  she  rushed  about  with  a 
great  bunch  of  keys  at  her  side,  talking  in  a  loud,  sharp 
voice,  as  fast  and  as  incessantly  as  if  she  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  chatter,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lis- 
ten. The  whole  inn,  indeed,  was  in  a  commotion  that 
evening ;  for,  besides  ourselves,  a  party  of  German  tra- 
vellers had  arrived,  who  were  going  through  the  Tyrol 
on  foot ;  and  every  room  in  the  house  was  occupied. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  Imst  was  once  a 
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very  fianons  place  for  canary  birds.  An  immense  num* 
ber  were  bred  here,  and  carried  afterwards  to  distant 
countries.  The  trade  was  then  so  flourishing  that  the 
men  who  travelled  to  sell  the  birds  often  returned  after 
an  absence  of  eight  or  nine  months  with  between  two 
and  three  thousand  pounds  to  divide  amongst  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  canaries  belonged.  It  is  very  different 
now ;  but  there  are  still  some  houses  in  the  place,  in 
whidi  these  birds  are  bred. 

The  aagns  in  the  streets,  at  Imst,  I  remember,  amused 
me  very  much.  Instead  of  having  the  name  of  the  shop 
written  up,  a  picture  was  pmnted  to  represent  the  articles 
to  be  sold.  At  a  grocer's,  for  instance,  there  were  some 
^gs  and  cheese ;  and  at  a  butcher's,  a  man  lifting  up 
his  hand  to  kill  a  great  oz,  and  a  little  dog  looking  up 
at  him. 

It  was  a  day's  journey  from  Imst  to  Innsbruck.  The 
road  was  excessively  beautiful  at  first,  with  the  Inn 
winding  through  the  valley,  its  banks  covered  with  wood, 
churches  dotted  about,  and  huge  misty  mountains  on 
each  side,  the  white  summits  of  which  peered  above 
masses  of  clouds.  But  nearer  to  Innsbruck  the  valley 
widens,  and  the  Inn,  like  many  other  rivers,  spreads  it- 
self out,  and  has  a  stony,  dreary  looking  beach ;  and 
this  is  always  a  great  drawback  to  what  might  other- 
wise be  a  beautiful  view. 

We  dined  at  Tel&,  a  moderately  sized  village  with 
a  wonderful  peaked  mountain  rising  just  behind  it,  and 
then  set  out  on  our  last  drive  before  we  reached  Inns- 
bruck. 

The  road  passed  near  the  foot  of  the  great  hills,  and 
close  under  one  giant  clifi;  which  had  a  peculiar  interest 
from  the  story  attached  to  it .  Martin's  Wand,  or  Mar- 
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tin's  Wall  as  it  is  called,  is  a  steep,  unbroken  predpioe, 
770  feet  high,  immediately  below  which  flows  the  river 
Inn.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  yeare  ago,  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  lord  of  the  Tyrol,  and  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  pursuing  a  chamois  amongst 
the  rocks  above  Martin's  Wand,  when  he  missed  his 
footing,  and  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  He 
was  just  able  to  save  himself  from  falHng  headlong  over, 
by  clinging,  with  his  head  downwards,  to  a  ledge  of 
rock ;  but  he  was  imable  to  move  either  up  or  down, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  being  could  approach 
him.  His  death  appeared  certain  ;  and  when  his  situa- 
tion was  known,  the  Abbot  of  Wilten,  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  drew  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  offered  up  the  prayers  for  the  dying.  The 
prince  considered  himself  lost,  and  recommended  him- 
self to  the  mercy  of  God.  But  a  loud  cry  was  suddenly 
heard,  and  a  bold  hunter,  named  Zips,  who  had  been 
clambering  after  a  chamois,  drew  near  the  spot.  lie  no 
sooner  discovered  tlie  prince's  danger  than  he  made  his 
way  to  him,  by  stei>s  which  no  other  person  would  have 
dared  to  take,  held  out  his  arm,  and  assisted  in  guiding 
him  along  the  i&ce  of  the  rock,  till  he  reached  a  place 
of  safety.  The  preservation  of  the  prince  was  considered 
such  a  miracle,  that  the  common  people  even  now  be- 
lieve that  an  angel  was  sent  to  save  him.  Maximilian 
himself  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  mercy  thus 
shown  him,  and  year  by  year  he  retired  for  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  from  the  splendour  of  a  court,  to  the 
poverty  of  a  convent,  that  he  might  occupy  himself  in 
penitence,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

It  is  said  that  the  bold  hunter  received  tlie  title  of 
Count  HolJauer  von  Hohenfelsen,  or  Count  Hulloa  of 
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tbe  High  Rock,  m  remembrance  of  the  cry  which  first 
attracted  the  prince's  notice ;  and  the  name  of  Zips  b 
mentioned  amongst  the  list  of  those  who  yearly  received 
a  certain  sum  of  money  from  the  royal  treasury.  The 
spot  where  this  event  happened  is  now  hollowed  out 
into  a  cave,  and  marked  by  a  crucifix. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


Martin's  Wand  is  about  eight  miles  from  Innsbruck. 
We  drove  into  the  town  as  the  sun  was  setting  splen- 
didly over  the  mountains  behind  us.  I  had  thought  of 
our  arrival  so  much  and  so  long,  and  had  for  so  many 
years  longed  to  visit  Innsbruck,  that  perhaps  it  was 
scarcely  possible  I  should  not  be  disappointed  in  it 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  surprising  place  in  its  situation. 
A  person  who  has  not  been  there  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  strangeness  of  seeing  immense  mountains,  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet  high,  rising  up  at  the  end  of  the 
streets  as  if  they  were  quite  close ;  or,  as  it  has  been 
said,  **  as  if  the  wolves  prowling  amongst  them  could 
look  down  into  the  town."  When  we  were  at  Inns- 
bruck the  weather  was  cold,  and  it  was  late  in  the 
season,  and  there  was  snow  resting  upon  the  mountains, 
which  increased  their  grandeur ;  and  I  never  could  get 
over  the  feeling  of  wonder  when  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  of  the  hotel,  into  a  handsome,  broad  street,' and 
then  cast  my  eyes  up  to  the  snow.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
two  things  could  not  possibly  have  any  right  to  be  so 
near  together — they  were  so  unsuited  for  each  other. 
Buty  except  in  the  situation,  I  saw  little  in  Innsbruck  to 
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admire,  though  a  great  deal  to  exdte  iBteresL  Ilia 
houses  are  white,  and  very  tolerably  regular ;  and  the 
streets  are  broad  and  level ;  for  the  town  stands  on  erea 
grround  in  the  centre  of  the  valley;  and  thonc^h  the 
mountains  look  so  near  when  they  are  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  streets,  they  are,  in  reality,  many  miles  off.  Some 
old  parts  there  are  with  covered  ways,  and  arches  along 
the  streets ;  but  the  town,  as  a  whole,  does  not  look 
very  old.  That  which  struck  me  more  than  anything 
else  was  its  quietness,  and  that  it  seemed  to  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  peasants.  This,  indeed,  is  remarkable  all 
through  the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  The  country 
people  seem  to  be  every  thing ;  and  so  it  is  at  Innsbruck. 
Though  it  is  the  chief  city,  the  capital  of  the  country,  it 
seems  to  be  the  capital  only  for  the  peasants.  The  ar- 
ticles of  dress  in  the  shops  are  such  as  the  peasants  wear : 
hats  with  peacocks'  feathei-s,  shawls,  and  stuff  gowns 
and  prints ;  no  rich  silks  and  gay  dresses,  such  as  are 
seen  in  the  large  towns  in  England.  Then  the  streets 
are  so  empty  I  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  observed  a 
private  carriage  all  the  time  I  was  there,  except  one  be- 
longing to  some  English  people  who  were  setting  off  on 
a  journey ;  neither  are  there  any  stands  of  carriages  for 
hire ;  and  the  sight  of  an  Austrian  officer  riding  slowly 
up  the  town  was  perfectly  astonishing.  This  kind  of 
stillness  is  more  remarkable  when  one  thinks  of  the 
bustle  of  London. 

The  hotels  are  good.  We  were  not  at  the  largest^ 
but  at  another,  just  opposite,  called  the  "Goldene 
Sonne,"  or  Golden  Sun.  Our  sitting  room  was  of  a 
good  size,  uncarpeted,  and  with  a  stove  in  one  comer, 
looking  like  a  white  polished  pillar.  As  the  weather 
was  cold,  we  had  it  lighted,  but  it  did  not  make  up  for 
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Che  blaong  wannth  of  an  EDglnh  fire.  We  used  to 
stand  by  it,  and  put  our  hands  upon  it,  to  warm  them, 
but  no  one  thought  of  sitting  near  the  stove ;  and  after 
it  had  been  burning  some  time,  the  heat  and  doseneas 
of  the  room  became  oppressive. 

I  think  you  would  have  been  amused  at  the  first 
order  given  after  our  arrival.  Three  w&sherwomen  were 
to  be  sent  for  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The 
very  thought  of  them  was  a  satisfaction ;  for  the  quan- 
tity of  dust  and  dirt  which  our  dresses,  and  the  car- 
riages, and  every  thing  belonging  to  us,  had  gathered  du- 
ring our  long  journey  is  not  to  be  described.  I  scarcely 
ever  remember  to  have  been  more  anxious  for  a  new 
ribbon  and  a  clean  bonnet  cap.  But  shopping  in  Inns- 
bruck is  not  a  very  easy  matter.  A  plain  straw  bonnet 
was  a  treasure  not  to  be  purchased  at  any  price.  There 
were  some, — fine,  flimsy,  and  open-worked,  brought,  we 
were  told,  firom  Vienna ;  but  we  could  not  meet  with  any- 
thing more  substantial,  except  the  peasants'  caps.  Match- 
ing ribbon  was  equally  difficult,  though  the  colour  re- 
quired was  a  common  dark  purple.  I  ordered  a  new  stick 
for  my  parasol,  which  was  broken ;  and  when  it  was 
brought  home  it  was  like  a  long,  stout,  little  walking-stick ; 
very  strong,  undoubtedly,  as  the  woman  reminded  me 
with  great  satisfaction  when  she  held  it  up  to  be  admired, 
but  not  quite  what  we  are  accustomed  to  carry  about 
witli  us  in  England.  As  for  pins,  they  were  a  perpetual 
torment ;  but  I  believe  bad  pins  are  not  peculiar  to  Inns- 
bruck, but  are  common  everywhere  abroad.  I  bought 
a  paper  of  very  large  ones,  thinking  they  would  be  ser- 
viceable, and  they  were  no  sooner  put  into  my  dress  than 
they  bent  like  pieces  of  wire. 
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But  if  finding  vbat  one  needed  was  a  diflScultr, 
paying  for  it  was  much  more  so.  The  Austrian  monej 
is  more  puzzling  and  provoking  than  can  well  be  im- 
agined. It  consists,  principally,  of  litUe  strips  of  paper, 
marked  with  the  number  of  kreutzers  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth,  and  the  value  of  a  kreutz^  may  be 
about  three  farthings.  If  only  this  paper  money  were 
used  it  would  all  be  very  well ;  but  there  are  other 
kreutzers,  coined  in  metal,  like  our  pence  and  half- 
pence, and  these,  though  they  go  by  die  same  name, 
are  worth  more  than  the  paper  kreutzer.  For  instance, 
if  you  wished  to  change  a  paper  florin,  you  would  re- 
ceive for  it  sixty  paper  kreutzers,  but  not  half  the  num- 
ber if  you  were  paid  in  coin.  The  paper  money,  in 
£GUSt,  is  bad  money,  and  the  people  call  it  '^  schein''  or 
"  make  believe."  The  real  money  is  called  "  mCknz"'  or 
coined.  When  we  first  heard  this  word  we  were  ex- 
tremely perplexed.  We  were  told  that  something  we 
wished  to  purchase  would  be  so  many  kreutzers 
•*f»ttfwf,"  but  what  was  meant  by  ^miiru^  we  had  not 
the  least  idea.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  cheat 
persons  who  do  not  understand  the  difference  of  the 
two  kinds  of  money,  since  they  may  be  charged  the 
true  price  according  to  the  bad  money,  and  yet  may  be 
allowed  to  pay  in  mQnz,  or  good  money. 

The  churches  at  Innsbruck  were  the  first  things  we 
went  to  see.  The  Hof  Kirche,  or  Court  Church,  is  the 
most  celebrated ;  not  so  much  for  its  size  and  grandeur,  as 
for  the  remarkable  monuments  which  it  contains.  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  church  stands  an  immense  marble 
tomb,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  whose 
figure  you  may  perhaps  recollect  that  I  mentioned 
to  have  seen,  carved  over  a  mantel-piece  at  Bruges  in 
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Beldam.    He  was  a  powerful  monarcb,  and  his  do> 

minions  were  very  extensive,  and  on  his  tomb  are 

sculptured  the  principal  events  of  his  reign, — battles, 

and  councils,  and  marriages,  and  interviews  with  differ* 

ent  sovereigns.    The  subjects  are  not  indeed  suited  for 

a  tomb,  which  can  only  remind  one  that  all  earthly 

glory  is  nothing,  and  roust  soon  pass  away  for  ever : 

but  they  are  most  exquisitely  carved  in  white  marble : 

the  most  trifling  objects — ^the  ornaments  of  a  lady's 

dress,  the  head-dresaes,  the  patterns  of  robes,  being  all 

as  clearly  marked  as  if  they  were  painted.    There  are 

no  less  than  twenty-four  of  these  small  carved  pictares. 

I  saw  them  twice,  but  it  would  take  a  longer  time  to 

examine  any  one  properly. 

But  that  which  strikes  a  stranger  most  on  entering 
the  grea£  church  at  Innsbruck,  is  a  collection  of  im- 
mense figures,  cast  in  a  dark  metal  called  bronze,  and 
representing  all  kinds  of  celebrated  persons  of  former 
days.  They  stand  in  two  rows,  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  aisle,  with  their  black,  heavy  armour,  and  swords, 
and  quaint  dresses ;  some  looking  fierce,  and  all  very 
strange,  and  unfitted  for  a  church.  And  yet  there  is 
something  solemn  in  the  still,  motionless  forms, — one 
could  not  wish  them  to  be  removed.  Why  they  were 
chosen  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  they  do  not  all 
belong  to  the  Tyrol,  or  even  to  Austria :  one  of  our 
old  Saxon  kings — ^Arthur — ^is  amongst  them,  and  there 
are  several  ladies,  extremely  ugly,  and  most  unbecom- 
ingly dressed. 

The  same  person — Collin — ^who  carved  the  marble 
tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was  also  employed  to 
ornament  in  the  same  way  the  tomb  of  one  of  his  de- 
scendants,—Ferdinandy  Archduke  <^  Austria,  and  Count 
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of  the  TfToL  The  history  of  this  prince  intereBted  me 
much.  When  he  was  only  nineteen  he  married  a  yonog 
giri  named  Philippina  Welser,  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant of  Augsburg,  in  Germany.  Philippina  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  charming  person,  but  her  father-in-law, 
who  was  Emperor  of  Germany,  could  not  forget  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Gennan  citizen,  and  he 
would  not  forgive  his  son,  or  acknowledge  her  as  his 
daughter.  Eight  years  went  by  and  the  Emperor  and 
Philippina  had  never  met  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  young  Archduchess  contrived  to  gain  an  interview 
with  her  father-in-law,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet, 
entreated  him  with  tears  to  grant  his  son's  pardon. 
The  sight  of  her  distress  touched  the  monarch's  hearty 
and  from  that  hour  they  were  friends.  The  Empercv 
had  no  reason  to  repent  his  forgiveness,  for  Philippina 
proved  a  most  excellent  wife,  and  made  her  husband 
happy  for  thirty  years,  during  which  they  lived 
tc^ther.  The  monument  of  Ferdinand  and  Philippina 
is  placed  in  what  is  called  the  Silver  Chapel,  a  small 
building  added  on  to  the  great  church.  It  was  built 
by  Ferdinand,  as  the  especial  burying-place  of  himself 
and  his  wife ;  and  he  gave  to  it  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  made  of  solid  silver ;  from  which,  and  another 
ornament — ^a  kind  of  picture— over  the  altar,  the  chapel 
receives  its  name. 

Andrew  Hofer  was  buried  in  the  Court  Church. 
His  body  was  brought  to  Innsbruck  eleven  years  after 
his  death.  The  last  Emperor  of  Austria  erected  a 
marble  statue  to  his  memory.  He  is  represented  in 
the  dress  of  a  peasant  of  the  Tyrol,  with  his  rifle  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  a  banner  in  his  hand. 
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Hie  other  chorcbes  at  Innabrack  are  not  yeiy 
remarkable. 

We  spent  one  morning  at  the  museum — ^a  colleo- 
tion  of  curious  and  interesting  tbings  belonging  to  the 
country.  The  affection  which  the  Tjrolese  feel  for 
Hofer  is  particularly  shown  in  this  place.  They  keep 
his  picture  there,  his  sword,  his  green  braces,  and  a 
medal  which  he  wore  round  his  neck,  bearing  the  im- 
age of  the  saint  whom  he  believed  peculiarly  watched 
over  him.  Museums  in  great  cities  usually  contain 
curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  at  Innsbruck 
there  is  scarcely  anything  which  has  not  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Tyrol.  There  are  pictures,  but  they  are 
copies  by  native  artists;  globes  and  maps,  made  by 
the  peasants ;  stones,  from  the  mountains ;  wood  carv- 
ings, for  which  the  Tyrolese  are  famous;  salt  from 
the  mines ;  gloves,  of  wash-leather,  and  of  a  peculiar 
soft  skin,  which  are  made  to  cover  the  wrist  much 
more  than  ours :  specimens,  in  short,  of  all  tbings  in 
any  way  peculiar  to  them:  and  even  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  of  Austria  is  represented  in 
a  Tyrolean  dress,  and  wearing  a  hat  ornamented  with 
peacocks'  feathers.  All  this  helps  to  keep  up  that 
strong  love  of  their  country  and  their  ancient  customs 
for  which  tbey  are  remarkable. 

Foreigners  are  not  the  only  persons  who  come  to 
Innsbruck  to  see  sights.  An  astonishing  old  woman,  a 
peasant  from  the  country,  accompanied  by  a  man,  went 
through  the  great  church  at  the  same  time  as  ourselves. 
She  was  very  stout,  and  the  number  of  her  petticoats  I 
will  not  venture  to  guess,  but  they  certainly  made  her 
a  surprising  size.  Round  her  neck  she  wore  two  neck- 
laoeSfOne  coral,  and  the  other  garnet;  and,  instead  of  a 
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bonnet,  ber  bair  was  plaited,  and  black  velvet  fietenei 
round  it  Sbe  quite  baunted  us,  for  sbe  appeared  again 
in  tbe  afternoon  of  the  day  on  wbich  we  bad  seen  her 
at  the  cburcb,  as  we  were  going  over  an  old  castle  on  a 
bill,  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

Tbe  word  castle  makes  English  people  think  of 
thick  grey  walls  covered  with  ivy ;  but  castles  abroad 
are  often  spoilt  by  being  whitened  on  the  outside,  so 
that  no  one  would  imagine  them  to  be  old  buildings. 
Castle  Ambras  resembles  an  oddly  built  house,  with 
little  turrets  at  the  comers.  I  was  disappointed  in  it, 
and  yet  glad  that  I  saw  it,  for  there  were  many  inters 
esting  things  about  it  In  former  times  it  was.  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archdukes  of  Austria ;  and  in  it  Ferdinand 
and  Philippina  passed  many  years  of  their  life.  There 
was  something  very  touching  in  finding  in  the  deserted 
castle  some  things  which  had  been  the  actual  property 
of  Philippina,  and  which  are  still  kept  in  the  room 
which  she  inhabited.  Amongst  other  things  we  saw  a 
little  chamber  organ,  a  harpsichord  or  old-fashioned 
piano,  a  tortoise-shell  cabinet,  a  case  with  two  hundred 
little  drawers  in  it,  a  mirror  which  reflected  the  same 
thing  fifteen  times,  ornaments  brought  to  ber  from 
Genoa,  and — what  especially  seemed  to  cany  one  back 
to  the  years  when  she  was  living — ^ber  money-chest, 
and  a  child's  toy  with  little  moving  figures,  most  likely 
used  by  one  of  her  own  children.  It  made  one  grave, 
and  almost  sad,  to  look  at  these  trifles,  although  there 
was  no  real  cause  for  sadness.  Philippina  was,  I  believe, 
a  good  person,  and  lived  upon  the  whole  a  happy  life ; 
but  articles  once  commonly  used  by  persons  who  have 
so  long  been  dead,  make  one  feel  that  they  really  ex- 
isted on  earth  much  more  than  great  buildisga  or  j 
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uments ;  and  then  serious  thoughts  are  apt  to  come  to 
one's  mind,  as  to  where  they  are  now,  and  where  we 
shall  all  soon  be. 

There  are  a  few  pictures  of  the  royal  family  of  Aus- 
tria kept  in  the  castle  of  Ambras,  and  some  suits  of  ar- 
mour, or  steel  covering,  which  persons  used  to  wear  in 
the  old  times  when  they  went  to  war :  but  the  most 
strange  thing  I  saw  there  was  the  skin  of  a  horse  be- 
longing to  Charles  V^  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  uncle 
to  Philippina's  husband.  Charles  was  a  very  celebrated 
king,  and  his  horse,  I  suppose,  was  celebrated  too^  for 
its  skin,  as  I  said,  has  been  preserved,  and  put  upon  a 
wooden  model,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  the  creature  had 
been  stuffed.  In  the  same  way  another  horse,  who  took 
a  famous  leap  in  those  days,  has  been  remembered  by 
having  his  skin  kept ;  and  in  the  room  with  these  ani- 
mals is  a  figure  dressed  in  the  clothes  which  actually 
belonged  to  a  stable-boy  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
no  huge  rooms,  or  grand  halls,  or  staircases,  in  the  cat- 
tle of  Ambras,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  things 
I  have  mentioned,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  there  ex- 
cept the  view  from  the  roo^  which  extends  a  great  way, 
hot  is  not  so  splendid  as  I  was  inclined  to  imagine. 
The  valley  of  the  Inn  is  certainly  by  no  means  as  beau- 
tifiil  near  the  city  as  it  is  at  a  distance.  The  river,  with 
its  stony  shore,  looks  quite  dreary,  and  there  is  a  great 
want  of  wood ;  indeed,  that  I  remarked  from  the  first 
moment  we  entered  the  Tyrol.  Another  large  town 
besides  Innsbruck  can  be  seen  from  the  castle  of  Am- 
bras— ^Hall,  near  which  are  some  famous  salt-mines. 
There  seemed  to  be  very  little  ground  about  Ambras : 
it  was  built  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  a  road 
passed  directly  behind  it  * 

4* 
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On  the  same  day  that  we  went  to  the  castle  wb  also 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Wilten,  a  great  drarch, 
which  is  memorable  to  the  Tyrolese  because  Hofer  and 
his  friend  Speckbacher  met  one  night  in  the  churchyard 
to  foim  plans  for  the  deliverance  of  their  count/7,  '^^ 
ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  undertaking.  For 
this  reason  I  also  was  interested  in  the  spot ;  but  in  itr 
self  the  abbey  was  as  ugly  a  building  as  one  could  well 
see :  white  and  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  with  a  mix- 
ture of  black  and  tawdry  ornaments  in  the  inside.  A 
person  who  expected  to  see  any  thing  like  a  beautiful 
old  English  abbey  or  cathedral  would  be  grievously 
disappointed.  Having  shortly  before  read  accounts  of 
the' defence  of  the  country  by  Hofer,  and  the  battles 
and  sieges  which  took  place  at  that  time,  it  was  satis- 
fiictory  to  be  able  to  trace  the  spots  where  the  different 
events  took  place.  A  hill,  called  the  Iselberg,  to  which 
we  drove  after  seeing  Castle  Ambras  and  Wilten,  was 
one  particularly  noted,  as  it  stands  just  above  the  town, 
and  both  the  Tyrolese  and  their  enemies  several  times 
encamped  and  fought  upon  it  It  is  principally  used 
now  as  a  rifle-ground,  for  the  Tyrolese  are  remarkable 
for  their  skill  in  shooting  with  thb  particular  kind  of 
gun.  and  practice  a  great  deal. 

Our  last  day  at  Innsbruck  was  wet  and  cold ;  but 
we  managed  to  go  out  a  little  while  in  the  town  to  fin- 
ish our  shopping.  The  stout  old  woman,  with  the  quan- 
tity of  petticoats  and  the  plaited  hair,  was  wandering 
about  at  the  same  time,  and  I  began  to  look  upon  her 
as  an  old  acquaintance.  Shopping  in  Innsbruck  can 
in  one  respect  be  managed  better  than  in  many  other 
places,  for  a  great  many  of  the  shops  are  under  arcadea, 
8<^that  one  can  walk  about  without  getting  wet    These 
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areadeB  fckrm  the  oldest  part  of  the  town.  A  house 
once  inhabited  by  the  counts  of  Tyrol  is  still  standing 
there,  which  has  an  oriel  window, — a  particular  kind  of 
omamented  bay  window, — covered  with  a  roof  of  gilt 
copper.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  command 
of  one  of  the  counts  of  Tyrol,  called  Frederick  of  the 
Empty  Purse,  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  no 
money.  In  order  to  show  that  this  nick-name  was  un- 
foanded,  he  spent  30,000  ducats — ^more  than  14,000/. 
— ^in  this  absurd  way. 

One  thing  more  may  be  mentioned  before  leaving 
Innsbruck, — ^the  constant  use  which  is  made  there,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  Tyrol,  of  aniseed  in  bread.  Ex- 
cept in  the  great  hotels,  one  can  scarcely  meet  with  any 
bread  free  from  it,  and  even  as  we  passed  through  the 
streets  the  smell  in  the  bakers*  shops  was  quite  strong. 
Unfortunately,  we  all  disliked  it 

Fresh  arrangements  were  required  to  be  made  for 
our  journey  from  Innsbruck  to  Venice.  We  had  only 
engaged  our  voituriers  as  &r  as  Innsbruck,  but  on  talk- 
ing to  Daval  we  found  he  was  willing  to  carry  us  on 
&rther.  Whilst  we  were  seeing  sights  he  was  busy  in 
buying  and  selling  horses;  the  horse  which  was  so 
knocked  up  before  we  crossed  the  Stelvio  being  pro- 
nounced lazy  and  unfit  for  hard  work.  The  day  before 
we  left  Innsbruck,  Daval  announced  with  great  glee 
that  he  had  made  a  capital  purchase,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  our  party  were  summoned  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  hotel  to  see  the  new  horse.  Daval's  ambition 
was  to  have  four  greys,  for  he  intended,  he  said,  to  go 
to  Florence  for  the  winter,  and  there  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  liked  to  have  horses  to  their  carriages  all  of 
one  colour.    We  were  to  part  from  our  Swiss  voiturier 
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and  Ills  carriage  at  Innsbruck.  I  do  not  kno^ir  niiat 
prevented  him  from  going  on  with  us,  for  we  were  all 
sorry  to  say  "  good  bye  V*  to  him  ;  and  he,  on  his  part, 
did  not  at  all  seem  to  fancy  returning  into  Italy  by  the 
pass  of  the  Stelvio,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  having 
been  hired  by  a  party  who  were  wishing  to  travd  that 
way.  "Celam'cnnuie," — ^''It  wearies  me," — he  said  to 
me,  when  we  were  talking  about  it ;  and  I  could  quite 
sympathize  with  him.  Grand  as  the  Stelvio  undoubt- 
edly was,  I  should  not  at  all  have  enjoyed  the  thou^t 
of  going  back  to  its  perpetual  snowsi  and  fierce  winds. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Wb  left  Innsbruck  on  the  18th  of  September,  intending 
to  make  about  a  week's  journey  to  Venice.  Daval  had 
engaged  a  new  voiturier,  and  a  new  carriage ;  the  latter 
not  quite  as  comfortable  as  that  which  we  had  parted 
with,  being  rather  small  for  three  persons.  The  voitu- 
rier  was  an  Italian,  a  Venetian,  who  spoke  Venetian, 
which  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Italian  ;  so  peculiar,  indeed, 
that  it  is  difScult  to  understand  it ;  and.  the  quickness 
with  which  his  words  followed  each  other  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  wonder.  He  was  a  round-faced,  black- 
haired,  merry-looking  man,  with  a  pair  of  sparkling 
black  eyes,  which  gave  one  the  notion  that  he  could  get 
into  a  passion  in  a  moment  The  Tyrol  was  quite  a 
new  country  to  him,  and  he  was  fiill  of  admiration  of 
what  he  had  seen,  describing  to  us,  as  he  walked  up 
the  hills  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  how  he  had  stood 
**  bocca  aperta,"  or  open  mouthed,  with  astonishment 
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mt  the  bronze  figures  in  the  great  churdi  at  Innsbruck. 
!Sut  sight-seeing  was  not  every  thing  to  him.  He  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  German,  and  was  unable  therefore 
to  ask  for  what  he  wanted,  and  when  dinner  time  came, 
lie  was  in  despair :  •*  all  he  could  do,"  he  said,  "  was  to 
go  into  the  kitchen,  point  first  to  one  thing,  then  to 
another,  then  to  himself,  until  at  last  he  made  the  peo- 
ple understand  his  necessities."  He  was  evidently  re- 
joiced to  be  travelling  again  towards  Italy. 

So  I  think  were  we.  Notwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  interest  which  we  felt  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
prospect  of  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  the  south, 
and  the  idea  of  seeing  Venice,  were  very  delightful 
The  weather,  when  we  started,  was  sufficient  in  itself  to 
make  us  wish  for  a  better  climate,  it  being  dull  and 
cold,  something  like  a  February  day  in  England.  It 
was  half-past  seven  before  we  set  off, — half  an  hour 
later  than  we  had  intended ;  but  there  is  always  a  good 
deal  to  do  and  say  at  the  last  moment  before  beginning 
a  long  journey.  Daval^s  four  horses  looked  quite  grand, 
and  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  new  one, 
which  promised  to  be  a  particularly  good  purchase. 
The  road  led  us  past  the  Abbey  of  Wilten,  and  soon 
began  t^  ascend  what  the  guide  books  said  was  a 
mountain,  called  the  Brenner ;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
least  like  the  passes  of  the  Simplon  and  the  Stelvio ; 
for  it  did  not  wind  in  and  out  amongst  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, but  was  only  like  any  other  very  long  and  steep 
bill.  It  was  almost  too  cold  to  enjoy  the  views:  I 
remarked  nothing  very  peculiar,  except  the  coloured 
spires  of  the  little  churches,  bright  red  and  green,  which 
looked  very  cheerful,  but  very  odd 
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Some  of  the  women  whom  we  met  wore  stoddogB 
without  feet,  as  we  had  remarked  on  first  entering  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  men  had  artificial  flowers  in  their  hats. 
We  dined  at  a  little  town  called  Steinach,  and  did  not 
go  out  at  all :  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  we  only 
cared  to  ord^  a  fire  and  sit  by  it  Hofer  slept  at  a  lit- 
tle inn  in  this  place  the  night  before  one  of  his  battles, 
and  the  people  keep  his  bed,  and  the  chamber,  as  some- 
thing quite  sacred.  A  travelling  cap  was  lost  at  Stein- 
ach, which  was  hung  upon  a  peg  in  the  outer  room  to 
that  which  we  occupied :  just  as  we  were  setting  off  it 
was  missed,  and  could  no  where  be  found*  The  people 
of  the  inn  spoke  Italian  as  well  as  German,  and  we 
took  it  into  our  heads  that  it  was  a  specimen  of  Italian 
dishonesty,  for  we  had  been  told  that  a  difference  could 
be  perceived  in  the  people  directly  we  approached  Italy. 
But  It  was  rather  an  absurd  idea,  considering  how  near 
we  still  were  to  Innsbruck.  We  reached  the  high^t 
part  of  the  road  over  the  Brenner  in  our  drive  after  din- 
ner, and  just  about  that  time  it  began  to  rain  a  little, 
which  was  unfortunate,  as  it  obliged  us  to  have  the  car- 
riage shut,  and  prevented  our  seeing  the  view  welL 
Two  little  mountain  streams  have  their  sources  on  the 
top  of  the  Brenner,  very  near  each  other;  yet,  from 
taking  different  directions,  one  goes  to  the  sq||th,  joins 
the  river  Adige,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic :  the  other 
goes  to  the  north,  flows  into  the  river  Inn,  and  after- 
wards joins  the  Danube,  and  falls  at  last  into  the  Black 
Sea.  Nothing  gives  one  a  more  true  and  interesting 
knowledge  of  geography  in  travelling,  than  tracing  the 
course  of  the  UtUe  mountain  streams  in  this  way.  It 
is  so  strange  to  think  how  far  apart  their  end  may  be^ 
though  in  their  birth  they  were  side  by  side. 
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It  was  a  very  pretty  country  whict  we  passed 
through  after  crossiDg  the  Brenner.  The  Eisack,  the 
little  stream  which  flows  into  the  Adige,  is  heautifully 
clear,  and  there  are  cliffs  and  rocks  all  round  it  We 
observed  women  ploughing  in  the  fields,  for  in  the 
Tyrol,  as  in  other  countries  ahroad,  women  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  out-of-door  work. 

Sterzing,  at  which  place  we  slept,  was  rather  a  large 
town,  with  fine  old  houses.  In  former  days  there  were 
Taluahle  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  miners  grew  so  rich  that  they  were 
able  to  build  handsome  ornamented  houses,  which  are 
stiU  standing,  though  the  place  is  not  as  prosperous  as 
it  used  to  be;  the  mines  having  ceased  to  be  productive. 
The  miners  also  gave  a  large  portion  of  their  wealth  to 
build  the  parish  church ;  but  we  were  not  able  to  visit 
it,  as  it  stands  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  we  had 
only  time  to  wander  about  through  the  streets,  trying 
to  find  out  one  particular  house  which  we  had  heard 
was  worth  seeing,  but  which  we  did  not  satisfactorily 
make  out  It  is  difQcult  to  understand  how  high  the 
Tillages  and  towns  in  a  mountainous  country  may  be. 
When  we  were  at  Sterzing  I  forgot  that  we  had  been 
ascending  a  mountain  all  day,  and  had  only  descended 
a  little  distance  on  the  other  side;  and  I  could  scarcely 
have  believed  that  we  were  then  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  found  it  cold  at 
such  a  height  in  the  middle  of  September ;  but  it  is  an- 
other warning  against  going  into  a  mountainous  country 
too  late  in  the  season, 

Sterzing  was  very  cold ;  the  inn  was  large,  and  with 
an  arched  way  or  covered  court  for  the  entrianoe,  and 
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veiy  long,  large  passages  by  the  bed-rooms.  Most  of 
the  houses  in  the  place  gave  me  the  idea  of  being  built 
in  the  same  way.  We  ordered  the  stove  in  one  of  the 
bed-rooms  to  be  lighted,  and  managed  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable ;  but  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  thai 
there  is  nothing  half  as  pleasant  as  our  cheerful  open 
English  hearths. 

I  was  amused  before  we  set  off  from  Sterzing  the  next 
morning,  to  see  three  persons,  engaged  in  making  out 
the  bill,  leaning  against  the  railing  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  marking  down  the  different  articles  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  on  a  slate.  The  weather  was  a  little 
warmer  on  this  day,  and  the  road  exceedingly  pretty, 
with  old  ruined  castles  perched  on  the  tops  of  the  lesser 
hills,  and  the  Eisack  flowing  through  the  valley.  Snow 
had  so  lately  fallen  that  even  the  trees  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills  were  tipped  with  it 

The  valley  became  narrower  and  narrower  as  we  went 
on,  and  at  the  end  it  was  defended  by  a  huge  fortress, 
something  in  the  same  way  as  the  pass  of  the  Finster- 
mQnz.  The  fortress  is  called  Franzensveste,  or  Francis' 
Fort  Just  near  this  place  the  Tyrolese  made  a  most 
brave  defence  against  the  French  in  the  time  of  their 
celebrated  war.  The  river  Eisack  flows  between  very 
high  steep  banks,  and  forms  a  ravine,  up  which  the 
French  general  attempted  to  pass.  The  Tyrolese  were 
under  the  guidance  of  Haspinger,  the  priest,  who,  though 
he  did  not  fight  himself^  used  to  encourage  the  people 
by  rushing  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand,  exhorting  them  to  bravery.  On  this  occasion  the 
peasants  hid  themselves  amongst  the  trees  and  roots  on 
the  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  as  the  French  entered  it  they 
started  up,  firing  upon  their  enemies,  hurling  down 
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Btones,  and  ihroving  the  French  into  such  desperate 
confusion  that  they  were  completely  overcome.  It  is 
only  when  one  has  passed  through  the  country,  and 
seen  one  of  these  great  hollows  amongst  the  hills,  that 
one  can  begin  to  understand  how  ten-ible  such  an  attack 
mnst  be.  We  dined  at  Mahlbach,  a  small  village  most 
beautifully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen.  The 
landlady  of  the  inn  proposed  to  us  to  carry  away  the 
cakes  which  she  brought  us  after  dinner,  as  we  had  not 
eaten  them;  and  when  we  declined,  she  insisted  upon 
taking  them  off  the  bill ;  a  piece  of  strict  honesty  we 
should  not  have  easily  found  in  Italy,  or  even  in  Eng- 
land. 

One  of  the  few  accidents  which  happened  during 
our  travels,  occurred  that  afternoon,  as  we  were  driving 
through  a  long  valley  called  the  Pusterthal  to  the  town 
of  Brunecken.  The  trace  which  fastened  the  horses  to 
one  of  the  carriages  was  very  old  and  rotten,  and  it 
broke.  One  of  the  wheel  horses  fell,  and  as  we  were 
going  down  hill,  and  near  a  bank,  with  something  of  a 
precipice  on  the  other  side,  it  was  rather  awkward. 
Daval,  however,  managed  very  cleverly,  and  pulled  the 
other  wheel  horse  down,  so  as  to  stop  the  carriage,  and 
prevent  further  mischief.  Daval  looked  pale  and  fright- 
ened when  it  was  all  over ;  but  he  took  the  matter  very 
coolly  at  the  time,  and  I  don't  think  he  quite  knew  how 
much  danger  there  was  until  afterwards.  Brunecken 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  Pusterthal,  with  a  castle  on  a 
hill,  and  a  prison,  and  a  long  street  of  tall  houses.  We 
went  up  to  the  castle,  and  enjoyed  the  view  from  it, 
which  is  very  extensive,  and  made  one  long  for  time  and 
summer  days,  that  one  might  wander  about  amongst 
the  yalleys  and  mountains ;  and  then  we  retained  to 
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our  hotel,  and  to  the  delights  of  a  smokj  stove,  whidi 
k  quite  as  disagreeable  as  a  smoky  fireplace,  and  not 
half  as  cheerfnL 

The  dress  of  the  women  in  this  part  of  the  Tyrol  is 
particularly  ugly — ^red  stockings,  and  a  ooaise  plaited 
woollen  apron,  with  some  brightrcoloured  gown  under- 
neath. It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  peasants  working  on 
their  lands  so  diligently — they  all  have  an  interest  in 
the  country,  and  in  country  work,  for  there  are  no  manu- 
&ctares  as  there  are  with  us.  They  do  not  give  me  the 
idea  of  a  very  quick  people.  At  the  inns  their  manner 
is  often  quite  dull,  as  if  they  did  not  care  whether  they 
pleased  you  or  not 

It  was  a  rainy  morning  when  we  started  from  Bm- 
necken  at  eight  o'clock.  Of  course  we  did  not  see 
much  of  the  country ;  but  the  little  we  did  gain  a  glimpse 
of  seemed  less  interesting  than  any  we  had  passed  throng 
before. 

Niedemdorf,  where  we  stopped  to  dine,  was  a  small 
quiet  place,  not  remarkable,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
for  anything  but  the  fresh  trout,  caught  in  a  little  river 
that  flows  by  the  village.  Trout  are  plentiful  all  through 
the  Tyrol.  They  are  generally  boiled,  as  in  England ; 
but  when  they  are  brought  to  table,  instead  of  being 
laid  straight  on  the  dish,  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
cooked  in  the  very  act  of  jumping  out  of  the  water,  their 
heads  and  fins  being  curled  and  twisted  as  if  they  were 
alive. 

The  weather  cleared  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
became  warm  and  pleasant;  and  when  we  set  off,  after 
dinner,  for  Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  where  we  were  to  sleep, 

1  felt  as  if  we  were  really  advancing  towards  Italy.  The 
name  was  decidedly  Italian,  and  the  place  was  in  fiwst 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  countries. 
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Our  Italian  voitarier  had  taken  an  additional  horse 
at  Brunecken,  but  had  sent  him  back,  not  liking,  I  sup- 
pose, the  expense,  which  in  such  cases  is  borne,  not  by 
the  travellers,  but  the  driver.  At  Niedemdorf,  however, 
Daval,  I  believe,  had  persuaded  him  to  engage  another, 
for  we  had  a  long  drive  before  us  over  the  Ampezzo 
Pass — a  way  through  the  mountains  which  separate  this 
part  of  the  Tyrol  from  the  province  of  Venice,  in  Italy. 
We  drove  for  some  distance  towards  the  east,  over  what 
is  called  a  table  land, — ^that  is,  a  tract  of  country  high, 
but  very  flat, — ^when  we  perceived  a  wooden  cross  of  an 
enormous  size,  at  the  foot  of  which  two  roads  met  They 
led  not  merely,  as  in  England,  to  different  villages  or 
towns,  but  to  distinct  countries,  unlike  in  manners,  laws, 
and  language.  One  road  would  have  led  us  to  Austria 
and  Hungary ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  carried  us  into 
Italy.  I  looked  at  the  word  Carinthia,  written  on  a 
sign-post  which  we  passed  almost  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  never  understood  be- 
fore that  such  a  country  existed. 

But  I  was  not  to  see  Carinthia  then.  Daval  turned 
our  horses'  heads  towards  the  south,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  had  left  the  open  table  land,  and  were  driving 
thfotigh  a  narrow  valley  between  gigantic  pointed  clifis, 
wooded  at  the  base,  but  tipped  with  snow.  They  were 
very  grand,  quite  unlike  anything  we  had  seen  before, 
more  sharp  and  steep,  and  separate  one  from  another ; 
and  they  continued  to  succeed  each  other  for  several 
miles.  Some  persons  might  think  it  very  extraordinary 
that  one  could  think  of  anything  but  the  scenery  just 
then  ;  but  I  confess  that  from  time  to  time  my  atten- 
tion was  withdrawn  from  the  rocks  to  a  Kttle  business 
which  was  being  transacted  between  our  Italian  voitn- 
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rier  and  the  Tyrol  peasant,  to  whom  the  additional 
horse  belonged.  One  spoke  nothing  but  Italian — the 
other  understood  only  German ;  yet  the  Italian  ood- 
trived  to  make  his  new  acquaintance  undei^tand  that 
he  should  like  to  buy  the  horse ;  and  there  was  a  lon^ 
discussion  going  on  by  signs  and  jingling  of  money,  as 
to  the  payment  At  last  they  became  so  serious  in  the 
business,  that  they  stopped  a  man  in  the  road  to  make 
him  decide  as  to  the  price.  But  as  is  usual  in  such. 
cases,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  animal.  The  Italian  would  only  offer  a 
small  sum,  and  the  Tyrol  peasant  was  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  be  contented  with  it ;  and  it  ended  with 
the  peasant  unfastening  his  horse  at  the  top  of  the 
pass,  and  turning  back,  the  Italian  debating  till  the 
very  last  moment,  and  casting  a  lingering  look  behind, 
as  if  repenting  his  stinginess. 

Before,  however,  we  reached  this  summit  of  the 
pass,  we  had  enjoyed  some  of  the  very  grandest  scenery 
which  is  to  be  met  with  either  in  the  Tyrol,  Italy,  or 
even  Swtzerland.  The  Ampezzo  Pass  is  not  exactly  a 
mountain  pass.  The  road  ascends,  but  so  slowly  and 
gradually,  that  you  are  scarcely  aware  of  it;  and  it 
does  not  wind  in  and  out,  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  ag>- 
zags,  but  goes  straight  on  through  a  valley  with  the 
huge  cliffs  whidi  I  have  before  described  on  each  side. 

The  height  and  colour  of  these  cliffs  towards  the 
end  of  the  pass  is  something  more  beautiful  than  any 
words  can  hope  to  describe.  We  saw  tliem  at  a  par- 
ticularly fortunate  moment,  when  the  sun  was  setting 
gorgeously  at  the  close  of  a  bright  autumn  day.  The 
diflb  were  for  the  most  part  black,  red  and  yellow, 
^e  black  really  black,  like  pitch  ;  the  yellow  rather 
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pale ;  and  the  red — ^which  appeared  in  parts— a  deep 
but  bright  brick  colour.  The  giant  rocks  were  pointed| 
just  like  the  edges  of  a  saw  ;  and  behind  them  rose 
the  still  higher  sammits  of  sharp  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, steeped  in  that  singular,  soft,  rich  golden  hue^ 
which  it  seems  that  nothing  but  the  snew  and  the  sun- 
set can  ever  ^ve. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  are  the  rains  of  a 
grand  old  casUe,  which  in  former  days  served  to  de- 
fend this  entrance  into  the  Tyrol.    It  was  here  that  the 
peasant  and  his  horse  took  their  leave  of  us ;  and  after 
crossing  a  bridge  over  a  little  river  called  the  Borte, 
-which  falls   into  the  Adige,  we  began  to  descend. 
Down  we  went,  on  and  on,  the  road  winding  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the  side  of  a  cliff,  and  giving 
US  glimpses  of  a  long  distant  valley,  edged  by  the  black 
€AtS&y  and  looking  like  the  dark  pictures  of  a  night 
fioene.     How  far  off  Cortina  d'Ampezzo  then  was  no 
one  seemed  able  to  tell — perhaps  it  was  as  well  not  to 
know,  for  the  length  of  time  which  it  took  to  reach  it 
was  very  tantalising.    The  beauty  of  the  scenery  was 
over,  and  night  was  coming  on.    We  had  entered  a 
dreary  tract  of  country,  open  and  wild,  like  the  sides  of 
a  mountain;  no  trees,  and  the  ground  cultivated  in 
patches.    Then  were  seen  a  few  houses  in  the  distance^ 
but  they  were  not  Cortina — then  a  few  by  the  road- 
side ;  but  we  drove  past  them.     I  tried  not  to  think 
about  the  place  at  all,  but  that  was  a  very  useless 
attempt;  and  at  last,  when  we  were  all  weary  with 
expectation,  we  did  stop  before  a  small  inn,  having  no 
great  appearance  of  comfort    It  was  decidedly  Italian, 
however,  and  if  no  one  else  was  happy,  our  new  voitu- 
xier  at  least  was  contented. 
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My  bed-room  was  peculiarly  dreaiy:  there  vfm 
actually  nothing  in  it  but  two  beds  when  I  was  shown 
into  it ;  but,  by  the  help  of  the  lady's  maid,  it  was 
soon  arranged  more  comfortably;  and,  after  a  UuHa 
fuss,  a  fire  was  lighted  in  a  stove  in  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms, which  joined  a  passage-room  in  which  we  sat; 
and  the  back  part  being  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  it,  was  afterwards  left  open  like  a  fireplaca 
Bound  this  we  gathered,  thinking  ourselv^es  \reiy 
fortunate  to  have  anything  so  warm  and  cheerlul- 
looking.  Soon  afcer  tea,  I  went  to  bed ;  and  though 
the  bed  was  made  of  straw,  and,  like  the  country  we 
had  been  passing  through,  was  full  of  astonishing  hilJs 
and  valleys,  I  contrived  to  sink  into  one  of  the  YalleySi 
and  slept  soundly. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Though  Cortina  d'Ampezzo  seemed  a  dreary,  dull 
place  when  we  arrived  tnere  at  night,  it  was  much 
more  interesting  by  daylight,  for  the  cliffs  around  are 
very  grand.  We  left  it  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  had  a  most  exquisitely  lovely  drire 
afterwards ;  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  beau- 
tinil  of  all  which  we  enjoyed  whilst  abroad.  Moun- 
tains tipped  with  snow,  and  hills  covered  with  wood, 
were  scattered,  as  it  seemed,  all  around  us;  huge 
crags,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  rose  up  amongst  them, 
interspersed  with  deep  ravines;  and  villages,  churches^ 
and  old  castles,  were  dotted  about  under  the  clifis,  and 
on  projecting  banks;  and  amongst  these  the  road 
wound  in  and  out,  giving  us  a  new  view  at  every  tum. 
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Perbapft  somethiDg  of  the  chaim  oondsted  m  Hbe 
feeling  that  we  were  in  Italy  again,  trarelling  towards 
the  south,  with  the  blue  sky  over  our  heads,  and  en- 
joying the  delicioualy  warm  climate  in  which  we  had 
ao  delighted  at  Como.    Cortina,  and  two  little  villages 
beyoud  it,  were  in  the  Tyrol;  but  when  they  were 
passed,  we  were  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Venice* 
The  language  of  the  people  was  now  entirely  Italian ; 
but  their  dress  had  still  something  of  the  Tyrol  fashion 
about  it,  for  men's  hats  were  usually  worn  by  tbe  wo- 
men ;  the  gowns  were  made  with  a  bodice  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  skirt,  and  necklaces  of  silver  or  coral, 
with  a  cross  hanging  from  them,  were  very  common. 

We  dined  at  a  dirty  inn,  in  a  village  called  Pera- 
rollo,  the  situation  of  which  was  perfectly  lovely.  The 
dirt  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  Tyrol,  where  every 
thing  is  beautifully  neat,  however  poor  it  may  be ;  but 
the  dinner  was  better  dressed  than  it  would  have  been 
in  a  countiy  village  of  the  same  size  in  the  Tyrol.  The 
Italians  have  a  custom  of  putting  scraped  cheese  in 
their  soup,  of  a  kind  which  in  England  is  very  expen- 
sive, but  which  one  finds  at  the  most  remote  places  in 
Italy. 

The  weather  became  cold  before  we  left  Perarollo, 
and  we  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Piave^ 
before  the  carriages  were  ready,  trying  Xo  get  warm  by 
exercise ;  and  talking,  I  remember,  of  England  and 
English  friends,  and  forgetting  Italy  and  its  pleasures 
as  our  thoughts  wandered  back  to  our  own  country 
and  those  dear  to  us. 

Where  our  resting  place  for  the  night  would  be 
when  we  left  Perarollo  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to 
OB  all.    The  voituriers  talked  of  a  place  called  Capo  di 
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Ponte,  and  said  we  might  sleep  there;  but  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  map,  and  aoroe  of  us  had  been  cod. 
suiting  the  guide  book,  and  nothing  about  Capo  di 
Ponte  could  we  find  there  except  the  name ;  no  acconnt 
of  a  village  or  an  hotel.  The  road  led  between  a  dlff 
on  one  side,  the  river  on  the  other,  and  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  follow  it  There  was  no  fear  of  making  a 
mistake,  for  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  a  carriage 
could  pass.  By-and-by  the  valley  opened  a  little  more ; 
the  cliflfe  stood  farther  ofl^  the  river  spread  itself  wider, 
a  pretty  little  town  appeared,  with  a  bridge  across  the 
river;  but  it  was  not  Capo  di  Ponte,  and  the  time  was 
early  in  the  afternoon.  If  we  stopped  there  we  might 
have  too  long  a  journey  the  next  day,  so  we  passed 
Longarone,  and  on  we  went  in  search  of  Capo  di  Ponte. 
By  this  time  we  had  travelled  from  the  mountiins  and 
reached  a  more  open,  and  a  far  less  interesting  oountij. 
No  village  was  in  sight,  and  how  far  we  might  have  io 
go  was  quite  doubtful.  For  my  own  part,  I  b^^n  to 
have  some  suspicion  whether  any  such  place  as  Capo 
di  Ponte  existed ;  but  a  peasant  whom  we  stopped 
in  the  road  set  our  minds  at  rest  on  that  point,  and  we 
proceeded  more  hopefully,  and  at  last  reached  a  strag- 
gling village,  only  remarkable  for  a  long  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Piave,  from  which  I  suppose  its  name 
of  Capo  di  Ponte,  or  Bridge  Head,  is  derived. 

The  inn  at  which  we  stopped  was  crowded  with 
Italian  peasants,  not  of  the  most  respectable  looking 
kind.  The  arrival  of  our  two  carnages  caused  great 
commotion.  Out  rushed  the  landlady,  a  black-haired 
waiter,  and  several  other  persons  all  e^tger  to  help  us, 
and  most  especially  desirous  of  assuring  us  th^t  we 
oould  find  accommodation  for  the  night.    We  had  no 
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choice^  and  indeed  were  only  too  glad  to  find  that^ 
after  all  our  doubts,  Capo  di  Ponte  was  an  actual  town, 
and  not,  as  we  bad  feared,  merely  tbe  turn  of  a   road, 
or  a  place  wbere  two  roads  met    We  passed  by  the 
roQgb  men  who  were  standing  about  the  entrance,  and 
were  shown  up  stairs  into  a  small  room  with  a  large 
bed  in  it    This  was  to  be  our  sitting-room  ;  a  fire  was 
lighted,  a  table  placed  by  the  bedside,  the  chamber- 
maid was  called,  and  other  rooms  provided  for  the  rest 
of  the  party;   and,   whilst    supper     was    preparing, 
two  or  three  of  us  wandered  out  to  the  shore  of  the 
river,  and  scrambled  over  rough  stones,  and  climbed  up 
banks,  and  managed  to  spend  about  half  an  hour  to 
very  little  purpose,  except  that  of  giving  ourselves  ex- 
ercise, and  then  went  back  to  the  inn. 

We  found  our  little  black-looking  waiter  in  the 
height  of  excitement  and  delight  Whether  he  had 
ever  before  been  called  upon  to  attend  to  so  large  a 
party  of  English  strangers  I  very  much  question ;  but 
he  was  certainly  resolved  to  exert  his  talents  that 
night  to  the  utmost  He  skipped  in  and  out  of  the 
room  perpetually,  spreading  the  square  table  with  a 
cloth,  which  he  puckered  into  omamentel  figures ;  and 
placing  upon  it  some  glass  bottles,  into  which  he  put 
green  leaves  for  stoppers.  We  were  afraid  of  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  the  chance  of  tea  in  such  an  out-of- 
the  way  place,  and  had  therefore  ordered  fish,  soup, 
and  an  omelette,  all  of  which  were  placed  upon  the  table 
with  a  look  that  evidently  meant,  "  Is  it  possible  that 
any  thing  could  be  better  ?"  We  sat  down  to  supper, 
but  the  fish  was  not  good,  and  the  waiter  skipped 
away  with  it  The  soup  and  the  omelette  did  very 
well,  but  at  last  some  one  suggested  whether  it  would 
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be  possible  to  hare  some  honey.  We  inquired  for  it, 
but  our  poor  little  waiter  was  much  perplexed:  his 
Italian  and  ours  did  not  suit,  and  be  could  not  compre- 
hend. Ue  looked  at  us  with  the  most  ludicrous  face 
of  anxiety,  and  we  repeated  the  word.  Then  he  caught 
it,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  gone,  nearly  knocking  down 
the  landlady  who  stood  behind  him,  in  his  eag^meas 
to  inquire  for  what  I  suspect  he  quite  well  knew  was 
not  in  the  houvse. 

Supper  being  over,  we  soon  afterwards  went  to  our 
bed -rooms,  where  we  found  everything  very  couifor- 
table.  Even  if  it  had  not  been  we  could  scarcely  have 
complained,  the  people  were  so  exceedingly  anxious 
to  oblige  us ;  the  chambermaid  sa}ang  to  me  that  she 
hoped  I  should  find  the  bed  as  I  liked,  but  they  bad 
not  been  accustomed  to  wait  upon  ladies. 

Our  friend  the  waiter  continued  his  polite  attentions 
to  us  the  next  morning,  rather,  indeed,  before  we  were 
prepared  for  them ;  for  he  rushed  into  my  room  before  I 
had  left  it,  made  a  grimace  and  an  apology,  hurried  to 
a  closet,  caught  up  some  glasses  which  were  wanted, 
and  was  gone  almost  before  I  had  time  to  laugh.  He 
followed  us  to  the  carriage  of  course ;  but  not  contented 
with  that,  he  persisted  in  accompaning  us  across  the 
bridge,  and  there  unfortunately,  we  were  obliged  to 
part.  I  have  since  wished  that  the  town  and  tlie  inn 
were  mentioned  in  the  guide  book  for  the  convenience 
of  future  travellers.  Poor  though  the  place  was,  there 
are  many  times  when  persons  might  be  most  thankfiil 
for  the  attention  and  the  accommodation  we  found  there. 

We  were  now  completely  in  the  midst  of  Italian 
scenery.  There  were  the  straight  level  roads,  the  soft 
rounded  hills,  the  trees  and  vineyards  which  we  had 
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seen  at  Como  and  Lake  Ma^goiore.  Even  the  blue 
waters  were  not  wanting,  for  as  we  drove  along,  or 
walked  slowly  up  the  hills,  enjoying  the  warmth,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  view,  we  passed  two  little  lakes — the 
Lake  of  Santa  Crocc  or  St.  Cross,  and  the  Lago  Morto 
or  Dead  Lake.  The  latter  was  a  most  singular  little 
sheet  of  water — just  like  its  name — so  still  that  it 
might  well  have  been  termed  dead ;  and  shut  in  by 
steep  chffs. 

Sarravalle  was  the  first  large  town  which  we  reached, 
but  it  was  too  early  to  stop  there,  though  we  could 
have  found  infinite  amusement  in  the  streets.  It  was 
market  day,  and  the  curious  dresses  of  the  people,  the 
painted  houses,  the  arcades,  tlie  quantity  of  fruit  stalls, 
and  the  perpetual  chattering,  made  a  most  amusing 
mixture  of  gaiety,  bustle,  and  business. 

We  dined  at  Conegliano,  a  particularly  interesting 
place — ^indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  all 
these  towns  in  Northern  Italy.  They  were  subject  to 
powerful  lords  in  ancient  days,  and  the  remains  of 
grandeur  are  still  to  be  traced  in  them.  Conegliano  is 
divided  into  two  parts — a  lower  town  and  an  upper. 
The  upper  town  is  shut  in  by  walls,  and  contains  the 
cathedral  and  a  castle.  The  hotel  was  in  the  lower 
part,  in  a  street  built  with  arcades,  such  as  are  common 
in  Italy,  and  which  serve  somewhat  the  same  purpose 
as  shops,  since  they  are  generally  crowded  with  fruit 
stalls.  Whilst  dinner  was  preparing  we  wandered  up 
the  hill  to  the  upper  town.  It  is  an  ordinary  practice 
in  Italy  to  paint  the  outside  walls  of  houses,  and  the 
houses  at  Conegliano  still  retained  traces  of  fine  pictures 
by  a  celebrated  artist,  besides  being  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  carved  stonework.     The  street*^  were  nar- 
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low,  and  built  with  arcades,  like  lihoee  bdow.  We 
separated  as  we  were  walking  about,  one  of  my  friends 
stayed  behind  and  began  to  sketch  a  rery  beautiful  c^d 
house,  and  I  and  another  of  the  party  went  on  farther. 
A  lai^  court-yard  attracted  our  notice.  It  bore  signs 
of  having  been  once  very  handsome,  though  it  was  now 
fiUed  with  tuhs  and  casks.  The  gates  were  open,  and 
we  entered.  Within  was  another  courts  having  a 
pretty  covered  gallery  round  it,  and  in  the  comer 
several  broken  stone  statues.  A  flight  of  steps  led  from 
the  outer  court,  we  supposed  to  some  upper  rooms  and 
the  gallery,  but  we  were  half,  afraid  to  explore  an j 
farther.  At  length,  however,  seeing  no  one  near,  I  grew 
rather  bolder,  and  up  the  stairs i  went;  and  the  next 
minute  summoned  my  friend  to  follow  me.  The  stairs 
led  through  a  passage,  the  floor  of  which  was  marble, 
to  a  large  handsome  room,  hung  with  tattered  paintings 
of  men  in  armour,  princes,  and  nobles.  Their  titles 
were  written  beneath,  but  they  did  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  great  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  whose  names 
we  were  acquainted  with,  and  we  were  completely  puz- 
zled. They  must  have  been,  doubtless,  powerful  in 
their  day ;  but  these  torn  and  frided  pictures  hung  un- 
thought  of  and  uncared  for  in  what  we  saw  at  once  must 
have  been  their  ancient  palace.  The  place  was  so 
utterly  neglected,  so  heaped  up  with  dirt  and  rubbish 
that  we  could  not  make  our  way  even  to  those  parts  of 
the  palace  which  were  open,  except  into  one  small 
room  with  a  painted  ceiling.  We  were  afterwards  told 
by  a  man  whom  we  saw  standing  in  the  court,  that 
the  palace  was  the  property  of  an  Italian  nobleman, 
the  Count  of  Mont  Alba.  The  pictures  were  probably 
the  portraits  of  his  ancestors;  but  it  appeared  strange 
^hat  they  should  be  permitted  to  remain  so  neglected. 
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The  traces  of  deserted  grandeur  were  to  be  seen 
also  on  the  road  to  Treviso^  the  place  at  which  we 
slept  after  leaving  Conegliano; — ^handsome  houses 
standing  by  the  roadside,  empty  and  decaying,  which 
gave  one  a  sad  feeling,  as  if  the  country  must  once 
bave  been  so  much  more  prosperous  than  it  is  now. 
There  were  scarcely  any  gardens  about  them,  and  they 
were  quite  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  passers  by. 
The  road  was  in  other  respects  very  much  the  same  as 
those  we  had  travelled  in  Italy  before,  being  straight, 
and  with  no  remarkable  objects  to  attract  attention. 

Treviso  is  a  large  town,  containing  more  than  18,000 
inhabitants,  and  possessing  flourishing  manufactures 
of  cloth  and  paper.  It  is,  besides,  the  chief  city  of  the 
province,  and  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  so  that  it  is 
quite  an  important  place,  and  we  looked  at  it  with 
some  excitement  and  curiosity,  as  we  drove  through 
the  streets.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  form  any 
good  idea  of  it,  and  we  could  only  see  that  Uiere  were 
many  narrow  streets  and  arcades,  and  an  appearance  of 
a  good  deal  of  bustle.  The  hotel  was  only  tolerable ; 
the  rooms  were  large  but  dirty.  We  had,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  carpets  in  our  bed-room.  They  a>e  more 
common  in  Italy  than  in  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol,  but 
I  would  rather  be  without  them;  they  are  always 
dingy  and  dirty  looking,  as  if  they  were  never  swept 
or  shaken. 

We  had  intended  to  leave  Treviso  early  the  next 
morning,  but  when  we  met  at  break&st,  and  looked 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  aalon  into  the  square,  we 
decided  that  we  must  stay  and  see  something  more  of 
Uie  strange  old  place,  and  the  amusing  people.  It  was 
market  day  and  the  town  waa  crowded,  and  the  bustle 
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of  buying  and  selling  going  on  all  arotincL  BreakfiHt 
was  no  sooner  over  tban  we  went  out,  intending  to 
see  the  cathedral  and  some  famous  pictures,  but  the 
market  place  was  a  great  temptation  to  us,  and  W6 
could  scarcely  make  up  our  minds  to  leave.  Macarani, 
fruit,  fish,  flowers,  shoes  and  boots,  both  old  and  new, 
birds,  bread,  coloured  cloth,  and  handkerchief,  were  all 
to  be  seen  in  one  great  medley.  The  numbers  of  men 
and  women  were,  I  think,  about  equal.  The  women 
usually  wore  large  straw  hats,  but  their  dress  was  other- 
wise less  peculiar  than  in  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrc^ 
Boiling  chestnuts  seemed  a  flourishing  and  &vounte 
business.  The  chestnuts  were  put  into  pots  set  over 
little  pans  of  charcoal,  and  really  looked  very  nice  as 
they  were  brought  out  hot  and  steaming.  Large 
slices  irom  hot  cakes  made  of  Indian  com,  were  sold 
in  the  same  way ;  these  puzzled  me  very  much  at  first, 
for  I  thought  they  were  melons,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  they  were  dressed.  'The  long  arcades  in 
the  streets  are  great  ornaments  to  the  town,  but  the 
principal  amusement  on  that  day  was  to  be  found  in 
the  square,  and  some  of  the  party  were  so  charmed 
with  the  scene,  that  we  could  not  get  them  away  from 
it ;  but  they  declared  it  would  be  quite  necessary  to 
stay,  and  sketch  some  of  the  market  figures.  The  rest 
of  us  went  to  the  cathedral.  It  is  a  handsome  building, 
with  five  domes,  and  contains  some  good  pictures. 
Another  church,  San  Nicolo,  or  Nicholas,  which  was 
ugly  on  the  outside,  but  rather  fine  in  the  interior,  was 
built  of  brick.  This  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  material 
for  churches  in  the  north  of  Italy.  One  would  scarcely 
&ncy  that  it  could  look  well,  yet  in  the  old  buildings 
it  is  80  beautifully  worked  and  moulded*  that  it  k 
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almost  as  handsome  as  stone.    In  the  church  of  San 

Nicolo,  I  observed,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  what  I 

afterwards  found  was  a  common  custom  in  Italy.     The 

great  pillars  in  the  aisle  were  half  covered  with  crimson 

cloth  ;   the  brightness  of  the  colour  was  striking,  but  if 

a  cliurch  is  really  handsome,  I  should  prefer  leaving 

the  plain  stone  pillars  without  additional  ornaments. 

Seeing  these  churches,  and  looking  into  the  shops,  and 

wandering  about  the  square,  and  searching  after  a  fine 

picture,  which  we  were  told  was  to  be  seen  in  the  town, 

but  -which  we  found  had  been  sent  to  Venice  to  be 

cleaned,  occupied  us  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 

we  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  dinner. 

This  hotel  was  really  the  worst  thing  about  Treviso ; 
the  salon  in  which  we  dined  was  a  dark  uncomfortable 
room,  quite  unlike  what  one  had  a  right  to  expect  at  a 
large  hotel,  and  when  the  bill  was  brought  after  dinner, 
the  sum  was  so  high  as  to  be  quite  absurd.  A  com- 
plaint was  made,  and  the  only  excuse  the  landlord 
could  make  was  that  he  had  charged  more  because  it 
was  market  day ! 


CHAPTER  XL 


Wb  we  were  not  sony  to  leave  Treviso,  in  spite  of  the 
amusement  we  had  found  there,  for  we  were  now  on 
our  road  to  Venice,  within  the  distance  of  an  afternoon's 
drive.  From  the  moment  of  leaving  England  Venice 
had  been  uppermost  in  all  our  thoughts,  as  the  place 
we  most  longed  to  see;  whenever  any  thing  had 
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pleased  us,  we  had  always  said,  tihat  delightfiil  Ukh^ 
it  was,  Venice  must  be  still  more.  Half  the  charm  of 
the  place,  however,  consists  in  its  history;  therefore, 
before  I  tell  you  any  thing  of  our  entrance  into  the 
city,  I  must  give  you  a  short  account  of  its  foundatkm 
and  government 

Venice  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  450  je«8 
after  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour.    At  that  time 
the  vast  Roman  Empire,  which  included  the  greater 
part  of  the  known  world,  was  falling  to  decay.     Italy 
was  overrun  by  barbarians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  provinces,  being  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  fled  for  safety  to  a  number  of 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.     These 
islands  were  protected  against  the  open  sea  by  long 
slips  of  land ;  whilst  between  them  and  the  mainland 
was  a  bed  of  soft  mud,  now  termed  the  Lagune,  covered 
with  about  two  feet  of  water.    The  islands  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  earth, 
rock,  &c^  brought  down  from  the  distant  mountains  by 
a  great  number  of  rivers, — the  Adige,  the  Po,  the  Rave, 
the  Brenta,  and  several  others,  which  fall  into   the 
Adriatic  Sea  about  this  spot    From  their  situation  the 
islands  were  difficult  of  approach;  very  small  boats 
might  pass  over  the  shallow  water  of  the  Lagune,  but 
other  vessels  were  obliged  to  make  their  way  by  the 
channels  of  the  rivers,  or  by  canals,  which  were,  by 
degrees,  dug  in  the  Lagune  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving 
entrance  to  the  city.     From  the  sea,  also,  it  was  equally 
difficult  to  reach  Venice.    The  long  slips  of  land,  one 
of  which  is  now  known  as  the  Lido,  were  like  a  wall 
before  the  dty,  and  the  channels  between  them  were 
narrow  and  intricate.    The  people,  therefore,  who  fled 
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to  these  islands  found  themselves  secure  from  inyasnoD, 
and,  being  left  in  peace,  they  began  to  build  houses, 
and.    occupy  themselves  in  improvements.    As  years 
went  on,  a  regular  city  grew  up,  first  occupying  one 
island  and  then  another,  and  another,  the  communi- 
cation  between  them  being  formed  by  canals    and 
bridges,  instead  of  streets  and  roads.    Thus  at  last 
Venice  became  a  powerful  city,  and  the  inhabitants,  not 
contented  with  their  own  possession,  acquired  territories 
on   the  mainland,  and  became  the  lords  of  Padua, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  and  indeed  of  all  the  great  towns  in 
the  northeast  of  Italy,  together  with  many  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.    They  were  also  able 
to  carry  on  considerable  wars  especially  with  the  Turks, 
who  after  taking  possession  of  Turkey,  about  the  year 
1453,  tried  to  conquer  other  parts  of  the  South  of 
Europe.    But  the  great  prosperity  of  Venice  was  owing 
to  its  situation  and  its  commerce.    It  was  conveniently 
situated  for  persons  trading  between  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  ships  from  all  lands  were  accustomed  to  resort 
there.    This  made  the  inhabitants  wealthy ;  but  about 
the  time  of  our  Henry  VII^  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
then  famous  for  their  navy,  and  their  discoveries  by 
sea,  found  that  it  was  easier  to  reach  India,  and  the 
East  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  than  by 
taking  a  long  land  journey ;  and  from  that  time  the 
prosperity  of  Venice  began  to  decrease.    The  ships  which 
were  accustomed  to   resort  thither  took  a  different 
course,  Venice  ceased  to  be  the  great  resting  place 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  city  fell  to  decay. 

Venice  was  as  peculiar  in  its  government  as  in  its 
position.    It  was  a  Republic,  that  is,  it  was  not  subject 
6* 
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to  a  kiiifir.  All  the  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  pe^-sons  or  nobles,  who  met  together  in  a 
council  of  state.  One  amongst  these  nobles  was  choeai 
to  be  the  head,  and  was  called  the  Doge,  or  Duke.  This 
was  the  general  form  of  the  government  whilst  Venice 
remained  independent,  though  certain  alterations  were 
made  fi-om  time  to  time.  In  the  early  days  Venice 
appears  to  have  been  justly  and  wisely  ruled,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  the  prosperity  of  the  Venetians  gradu- 
ally increased  ;  but  the  history  of  the  countiy  in  later 
years  is  full  of  instances  of  the  most  terrible  cruelty  and 
deceit. 

The  first  great  change  in  the  government  took  place 
about  the  year  1325.  Then,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
spiracy amongst  the  nobles,  a  council  of  ten  persons 
was  appointed,  who  were  to  have  supreme  power.  Any 
individual  suspected  by  them  might  be  taken  prisoner, 
examined  secretly,  and  condemned, — ^whether  justly  or 
unjustly, — and  no  one  could  venture  to  interpose.  In 
some  cases  the  person  accused  was  not  even  allowed  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  never  saw  or  heard  the 
witnesses  brought  forward  against  him. 

All  persons,  even  the  Doge  himself,  were  subject  to 
this  court,  and  might  be  degraded  and  put  to  death  at 
its  will.  Not  content  with  this  sovereign  authority,  the 
Council  of  Ten  by  degrees  tissumed  to  itself  the  power 
of  making  war  or  peace,  forming  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  and  in  fact  managing  all  the  business  of  the 
State. 

The  Council  of  Ten  had  existed  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years,  when  finding  it  rather  di£5cult  to  assemble 
sufficiently  quickly,  as  often  as  the  affairs  of  the  country 
required  it^  they  induced  the  nobles  and  the  Doge  to 
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consent  to  another  change  in  the  government,  by  which 
three  of  their  members,  forming  a  council  called  the 
Inquisition  of  State,  were  to  be  entrusted  with  as  much, 
or  even  greater  authority,  than  the  Council  of  Ten. 

The  rules  of  the  Inquisition  of  State,  written  out  by 
one  of  its  members,  were  discovered  not  very  long  since, 
and  are  found  to  be  so  cruel  and  treacherous  that  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  how  any  state  could  have  endured 
such  tyranny  for  a  single  year.  The  copy  of  the  rules 
was  placed  in  a  casket,  the  key  of  whidi  was  kept  by 
each  of  the  magistrates  in  turn,  for  the  great  object  of 
the  Inquisition  of  State  was  that  all  its  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings should  be  secret 

The  inquisitors  appeared  as  private  persons,  and 
were  never  allowed  to  betray  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Oouncil,  so  that  they  were  able  to  act  as  spies  over  all 
that  went  on ;  and  no  one  in  Venice  could  tell  whether 
the  person  who  pretended  to  be  his  dearest  friend  might 
not  belong  to  this  terrible  court,  and  be  about  to  betray 
him.  Hired  spies  were  also  employed  from  all  classes ; 
mechanics,  citizens,  nobles,  priests, — ^all  were  employed 
in  this  disgraceful  way.  If  a  foreign  ambassador  came 
to  Venice,  some  person  in  attendance  upon  him  was 
offered  a  certain  sum  every  month,  on  condition  that 
he  should  give  information  whether  his  master  had  any 
•  secret  intercourse  with  the  Venetian  nobles ;  this  being 
a  point  which  the  Inquisition  of  State  particularly 
dreaded,  for,  of  course,  if  the  nobles  had  joined  with 
any  other  power,  they  might  soon  have  put  an  end  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Council  Spies  were  also  often 
placed  in  the  houses  next  to  the  ambassadors,  and  their 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  Court  This  treachery  was 
carried  so  &r,that  the  spies  were  even  ordered  to  tempt 
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the  noblefi  who  were  appointed  to  sny  high  office,  hj 
offering  them  bribes,  as  if  from  a  foreign  ambassador. 
If  they  accepted  them,  they  were  instantly  betrayed  and 
punished.  A  noble,  guilty  of  speaking  carelessly  against 
the  government,  was  twice  reproved ;  the  third  time  he 
was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  public  streets,  or  the 
Council,  for  two  years ;  and  if,  afi;er  that  period,  he  was 
again  guilty  of  the  offence,  he  was  carried  away  and 
drowned.  Drowning,  in  hct,  was  the  easy  way  in 
which  the  inquisitois  got  rid  of  all  suspicious  persons. 
Secret  poisoning  and  stabbing  were  also  often  made  tise 
of  for  the  same  purpose. 

Very  many  other  instances  of  the  detestable  di*- 
racter  of  the  Venetian  Government  might  be  given,  but 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  some  idea  of  its  nature; 
and  although  as  its  power  decreased  its  cruelty  lessened, 
no  one  can  feel  any  real  regret  for  its  total  downfall 
This  took  place  abont  the  year  1796,  in  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  French  then  invaded 
Italy,  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  afterwards  Emperor 
of  France.  The  Venetians  were  no  longer  powerful ; 
their  trade  was  gone,  their  dominion  had  been  taken 
from  them,  the  nobles  were  weak  and  luxurious ;  and 
although  if  they  had  collected  their  ships,  and  made  a 
stand  against  the  French  power,  they  might  have  re- 
sisted it  for  a  long  time,  scarcely  any  one  had  the 
spirit  to  propose  a  defence.  When  the  Doge  Manini 
was  told  that  the  French  were  preparing  to  besiege 
Venice,  and  that  the  Venetian  Admiral  was  ready  to 
resist  them,  and  only  waiting  for  orders,  he,  turning 
pale,  staggered  through  the  chamber,  and  fidtered  out, 
**  This  very  night  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  aleefung 
securely  in  our  beds." 
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The  few  nobleB  who  did  urge  resistance  were  called 
rash,  headstroDg,  and  ignorant  By  the  consent  of 
almoet  the  whole  of  the  Great  Council,  Venice  submit- 
ted to  the  French,  and  the  ancient  government  ceased 
to  exist.  An  arrangement  was  then  made  between  the 
French  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  which  Venice 
waa  given  up  to  the  £mperor,  and  it  has  ever  since 
remained  subject  to  him. 

The  Venetians  believed  themselves  to  be  under  the 
peculiar  protection  oi  the  Evangelist  St  Mark,  in  oon- 
^aence»  it  is  said,  of  having  about  the  year  827,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  body  of  the  saint,  who  was 
originally  buried  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt  The  four 
Evangelists  are  commonly  represented  by  some  figure 
or  emblem ;  that  of  St  Mark  is  a  winged  lion,  and  this 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  Venice,  and  in  many 
of  the  other  cities  subject  to  her  dominion. 

The  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  city  of  Venice,  in  its 
prosperous  days,  must  have  been  almost  unequalled,  for 
the  inhabitants  were  proud  and  luxurious,  and  delighted 
on  all  occasions  to  show  their  wealth  and  influence. 
But  their  chief  strength  was  in  their  navy,  and  the  sea 
was  looked  upon  as  their  own  peculiar  inheritance. 
A  singular  yearly  custom  referring  to  this  idea  prevailed 
amongst  them,  called  the  Marriage  of  the  Adriatic.  It 
had  Its  origin  from  the  following  circumstances. 

About  the  year  1111  the  Pope,  or  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Alexander  the  Third,  being  attacked  by  the  German 
Emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  wished  to  place 
another  pope  in  his  stead,  fled  for  safety  to  Venice. 
He  was  kindly  and  respectfully  received  by  the  Doge 
Ziani  and  the  Venetians,  and  preparations  were  quickly 
made  for  supporting  his  cause.    A  fleet  was  collected 
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ander  the  coTmnand  of  the  Doge,  and  a  battle  Bought 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Venetians,  in  which  the 
Emperor's  forces  were  defeated,  and  his  son  was  taken 
prisoner.  , 

On  the  return  of  the  conquerors,  Pope  Alexander 
hastened  to  receive  the  Doge,  and  to  express  his  grad- 
tude ;  and  as  soon  as  Ziani  touched  the  land  he  pre- 
sented to  him  a  ring  of  gold,  saying,  "^  Take  this  ring, 
and  with  it  take,  on  my  authority,  the  sea  as  your 
subject.  Every  year  on  the  return  of  this  happj  day, 
you  and  your  successors  shall  make  known  to  all  po^ 
terity,  that  the  right  of  conquest  has  placed  the 
Adriatic  under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  as  a  wife  is 
subject  to  her  husband." 

As  it  was  then  the  common  opinion  that  the  popes 
had  the  power  of  giving  or  taking  away  earthly  domin- 
ion, this  grant  was  remembered  by  the  Venetians, 
with  great  pride.  For  more  than  six  hundred  years 
afterwards,  on  the  Festival  of  the  Ascension,  the  Doge 
and  some  of  the  chief  nobles  were  accustomed,  after 
attending  service  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nichola.s,  to  em- 
bark on  board  a  splendid  ship,  called  the  Bucentaur, 
blazing  with  gold  and  ornaments,  and  amid  shouts  of 
rejoicing  and  triumphant  music,  to  sail  to  the  Lido 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  where  the  Doge 
dropped  a  golden  ring  into  the  water,  repeating  the 
following  words :  "  We  wed  thee  with  this  ring,  in 
token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty." 

Perhaps  after  hearing  this  singular  history  yon  will 
be  able  a  little  to  understand  the  eagerness  with  whick 
we  looked  forward  to  our  first  view  of  Venice. 

There  was  but  one  drawback,  we  were  to  enter  it 
by  a  railway,  a  style  of  travelling  which  the  andent 
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lyoges  and  senaton  could  never  have  imas^ned  poesible. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  very  curious  railway  resting  upon  an 
hnmense  number  of  arches,  built  upon  the  lagunes  or 
sands  between  the  city  and  the  mainland.     No  doubt, 
also,  it  might  be  more  convenient  for  the  inhabitants 
than  the  boats  of  former  days,  but  Venice  had  always 
been  in  our  minds  a  city  in  the  sea,  which  no  one 
oould  approach  except  by  the  sea,  and  the  prospect  of 
entering  by  a  railway  was  to  say  the  least  very  disap- 
pointing.   However,  the  plan  had  been  formed  accord- 
ing to  what  was  considered  the  best  arrangement,  and 
we  tried  to  forget  the  railway,  and  think  only  of  Venice 
itself. 

We  had  rather  a  dull  drive  from  Treviso,  and  when 
we  reached  Mestre,  a  long  straggling  country  town, 
close  to  the  narrow  channel  of  the  sea  that  separates 
Venice  from  die  mainland,  we  drove  quickly  through 
it  to  the  railway  station.  But  we  were  very  early,  at 
at  least  hour  and  a  half  too  early ;  what  oould  we  do 
\*ith  ourselves  all  that  time  at  a  railway  station  f  A 
long  discussion  followed.  I  was  in  the  second  car- 
riage, taking  no  part  in  it,  but  waitincr  till  others  had 
decided  for  me,  when,  to  my  great  deUght,  I  heard  that 
some  one, — ^Daval,  I  think, — ^had  suggested  that  we 
should  all  go  back  to  Mestre,  and,  taking  a  boat  from 
thence,  enter  Venice,  in  the  fashion  of  ancient  days,  by 
water. 

No  one,  of  course,  objected ;  in  fact  I  suspect  we  all 
rather  wondered  why  we  had  ever  thought  of  doing 
any  thing  else;  so  the  horses'  heads  were  turned  from 
the  railway  station,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  were 
standing  by  the  wateivside  on  the  quay  at  Mestre. 
I  had  then  my  first  sight  of  a  gondola.    It  is  a 
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long,  narrow  boat,  coming  almost  to  a  point  at  eadi 
end,  and  finished  off  with  what  is  called  a  beak,  a  thin 
curved  piece  of  steel  in  the  front,  and  a  more  spreading 
piece  behind.  Over  the  middle  of  the  boat  is  a  wooden 
covering  or  awning,  painted  black ;  and  underneath  this 
are  low  seats  and  soft  cushions,  upon  which  two  people  can 
sit  very  comfortably,  and  four  even  can  find  room  if  it  is 
necessary.  The  awning  is  entered  by  a  door,  and  there 
are  windows  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  persons  within 
can  observe  everything  which  is  passing,  whilst  they 
are  scarcely  at  all  seen  themselves.  The  awnings  are^ 
however,  so  small,  that  when  there  is  a  large  party,  or 
if  the  weather  is  very  fine,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  have 
it  taken  quite  away,  which  can  easily  be  managed. 
One  man,  termed  a  gondolier,  usually  guides  the  boat, 
standing  upon  the  edge,  and  bending  forward  upon  one 
oar ;  but  if  the  boat  is  heavy,  another  assists,  by  urging 
it  onward  from  behind. 

Two  of  these  gondolas  without  the  awnings  were 
now  hired  to  carry  us  to  Venice.  We  placed  ourselves 
in  one,  and  the  luggage  was  stowed  away  in  the  other ; 
but  it  wfts  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  we  were  going  to  embark,  the 
quay  was  crowded  with  porters  and  beggars,  and 
having  no  great  opinion  of  Italian  honesty,  we  were 
obliged  to  watch  carefully  lest  some  box  or  bag  might 
be  carried  off  in  the  confusion.  At  length,  however, 
we  were  considered  ready,  the  gondolas  were  pushed 
off,  and  we  floated  down  a  narrow  channel  between  low 
flat  banks,  without  a  tree,  a  fence  or  a  house  to  be 
seen.  There  was  not  the  least  beauty,  jiet  it  was  veiy 
pleasant:  all  was  so  new,  and  bewildering,  like  the 
scenes  which  come  before  one  in  dreams.    The  nairow 
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cJmimeis,  and  flat  banks,  continued  for  a  considerable 
distaiice ;  it  was  growing  dark,  and  clouds  were  gather- 
ing   in   the  sky  threatening  a    thunderstorm.     We 
glided  on  till  we  approached  an  Austrian  government 
vessel,  by  the  side  of  which  we  waited  whilst  our  pass- 
ports were  given  up  and  examined,  the  dark  form  of  the 
vessel  being  all  that  we  could  see,  except  the  figures  of 
a  fe'w  soldiers  on  the  deck,  shown  by  the  light  of  some 
dim  candles.    The  examination  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  end ;  but  we  were  dismissed  at  last,  and  again 
^we  floated  on  away  from  the  narrow  banks,  and  across 
a  broad  channel,  which  is,  in  truth,  a  part  of  the  Adri- 
atic.    Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  burst  from  the 
clouds,  and  betore  us,  rising  out  of  the  water,  we  per- 
ceived a  line  of  dark  tall  buildings,  whilst  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  sound  of  bells,  with  a  slow  and  heavy 
toll,  came  softly  over  the  sea.    It  was  our  first  idea  of 
Venice. 

The  flashes  of  lightning  now  became  more  frequent, 
— ^buildings  were  seen  for  a  moment  brilliantly,  and 
then  were  lost  in  shadow ;  but  we  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  houses  just  in  front  of  us,  and,  turning  a 
comer,  found  ourselves  in  a  street  of  water. 

The  houses  on  each  side  were  built  of  brick,  and 
were  tall  and  irregular ;  and  in  this  fire^  canal,  there 
was  sufScient  space  for  a  walking  path  between  them 
and  the  water ;  but  as  we  entered  narrower  canals,  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  came  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  doors  opened  from  the  houses  directly  upon  it 
There  were  no  sounds  of  merriment — no  signs  of  life 
in  the  houses ;  only  a  ghostly  gondola  floated  past  us 
occasionally,  givmg  notice  of  its  approach  by  the  light 
fastened  to  the  awning,  and  showing  us  for  a  moment 
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the  carving  and  ornament  of  some  once  splendid  hocise; 
and  then  passing  noiselessly  away,  and  leaving  ns 
again  to  the  increasing  darkness. 

But  the  gondolas  left  the  narrow  canals  and  cro^<«ed 
one  which  was  much  broader,  more  winding  and  beuer 
lighted.  This  I  knew  at  once.  There  was  a  wide 
covered  bridge  over  it  formed  oi  a  single  broad  arch, 
which  I  had  seen  again  and  again  in  pictures.  The 
canal  was  the  largest  in  Venice — ^the  Grand  Canal: 
the  bridge  was  one  generally  known  as  the  ^alto. 
There  was  no  need  to  ask  the  gondoliers  whether  we 
were  right :  the  scene  was  so  exactly  like  the  pictures 
that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  it 

It  was  but  the  glimpse  of  a  moment  however;  the 
gondolas  glided  on,  and  again  we  were  in  the  smaller 
canals  with  the  tall  houses  rising  on  each  side  of  us. 

We  came  at  length  into  one  singularly  narrow  and 
gloomy.  I  could  see  by  the  dim  light  which  was  still 
lingering  in  the  sky,  that  it  was  shut  in  by  two  large 
buildings ;  one  lofty  and  richly  ornamented,  the  other 
lower  and  perfectly  plain.  Before  us  was  a  high 
covered  bridge  across  the  canal,  connecting  tlie  two 
buildings.  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs !"  we  all  exclaimed, 
and  a  feeling  of  awe  came  over  us,  for  the  name  was 
most  fitly  given. 

It  was  the  bridge  leading  from  the  ducal  palace  to 
the  prisons ;  and  in  the  days  of  the  old  Venetian  power, 
the  unhappy  prisoners  who  were  accused  (often  un- 
justly) of  oflences  against  the  government,  after  being 
tried  before  the  judges  in  the  palace,  were  taken  ovtr 
the  closed  bridge,  so  that  no  one  might  know  their 
fate,  and  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the  prison  on 
the  opposite  side,  from  which  few  ever  were  again  aet 
free. 
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We  were  all  silent  as  we  passed  beneath  the  high 
&ich.  The  feelings  excited  were  oppressive,  and  they 
vFere  scarcely  lessened  when  the  gondola  turned  sharply 
round  the  corner  of  the  Palace,  and  we  came  once 
more  into  the  Grand  Canal,  and  in  sight  of  the  spark- 
ling lamps  and  tlie  exquisitely  beautiful  arcades  of  the 
Grand  Square  of  Venice,  or  the  Piazzetta  of  St  Mark. 

The  contrast  was  so  great  as  to  be  painful.  It  was 
as  if  one  had  been  taken  suddenly  from  some  poor  cot- 
tagSf  full  of  sorrow,  to  a  palace  where  all  was  thought- 
lessness and  merriment.  The  Piazzetta  is  in  front  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  and  thus,  in  all  times,  the  greatest 
gaiety  and  the  most  terrible  suflfering  have,  in  Venice, 
lived,  as  it  were,  side  by  side. 

A  little  beyond  the  Prison  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
we  once  more  turned  into  a  narrow  canal,  and  directly 
afterwards  the  gondola  stopped  in  front  of  an  archway, 
with  steps  leading  down  to  the  water  side.  This  was 
the  entrance  to  Danielli's  Hotel,  which  we  had  been 
told  was  one  of  the  best  in  Venice.  But  now  came  a 
considerable  perplexity.      We   expected   to   meet    at 

Venice  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Lady  H ,  who  had 

been  asked  to  order  rooms  for  us  at  an  hotel  which  we 
had  named.  But  finding  from  the  gondoliers  that  this 
hotel  had  lately  been  given  up,  we  were  obliged  to 
choose  another.  We  had  also  agreed  that  this  gentle- 
man should  join  us  at  the  railway  station,  but  as  we 
had  entered  Venice  by  water,  we  had  missed  each 
other.  This  would  not  have  signified  if  we  had  been 
able  to  keep  to  our  first  arrangement  as  to  the  hotel  at 
which  we  were  to  take  up  our  abode ;  but  as  it  was, 
this  gentleman  might  wander  half  over  Venice  trying 
to  find  out  where  we  were  without  succeeding. 
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The  master  of  the  hotel  came  forward  to  sati^  oor 
minds,  and  assured  us  that  some  person  in  attendance 
upon  an  English  gentleman  had  been  there,  and  oi- 
dered  rooms  for  a  party  travelling  from  Innsbruck ;  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  order  was  sent  by  our  friend- 
But  we  had  considerable  doubt  upon  the  subject,  es- 
pecially when  we  were  shown  up  stairs  into  some  un- 
comfortable rooms  with  scarcely  any  view  from  them. 
We  felt  sure  these  were  not  such  as  would  hare 
been  chosen  for  us.  We  could,  however,  do  nothing 
more  that  night,  except  despatch  a  messenger  to  the 
railway  station,  with  orders  to  find  out  an  English 
gentleman  who  would  be  waiting  there,  and  give  him 
a  note,  telling  him  where  we  all  were.  As  the 
order  was  given  I  could  not  help  fearing  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  note  never  would  reach  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  for  to  send  an  Italian  to  seek 
for  an  unknown  Englishman  at  a  railway  station 
was  as  difiicult  a  command  as  I  could  well  imagine. 
The  messenger  having  departed  we  went  to  our  rooms, 
and  began  to  unpack  our  carpet  bags,  and  prepare 
for  tea.  The  only  remarkable  thing  in  my  bedroom, 
bes^ides  its  gloominess,  was  that  the  bed  was  entirely 
shut  in  by  thin  muslin  curtains,  called  musquito  curtains. 
They  are  used  to  protect  persons  from  the  sting  of  the 
musquito,  a  most  troublesome  kind  of  gnat,  very  com- 
mon in  hot  countries. 

When  tea  was  ready  we  went  to  the  salon,  a  long, 
large  room,  not  particularly  comfortable.  We  had 
nearly  finished,  and  were  talking  over  our  misadven- 
ture, and  what  we  should  do  the  next  day  if  our  friend 
did  not  arrive,  when  the  door  opened  and  he  walked 
in.    The  satiafru^tion  of  the  whole  party  was  extieme, 
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for  all  our  difficulties  were  now  at  an  end.    The  first 
tiling  we  were  told  was,  that  he  had  never  thought  of 
^>lsunng  us  where  we  were,  but  had  engaged   much 
better   rooms  for  us  at  the  Imperatore,  or  Emperor's 
Hotel,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  that  a  gondola  was 
even  then  waiting  to  convey  us  thither.    We  were  sent 
baok  to  our  rooms  to  pack  our  carpet  bags  again,  and 
orders  were  given  to  carry  all  the  luggage  down  stairs. 
THis  was   not  to  be  done  in   a  moment,   with   the 
quantity  of  boxes  and  trunks  which  we  were  obliged  to 
carry  about  for  so  large  a  party ;  and  whilst  the  porter 
and  the  lady's  maid  were  rushing  backwards  and  for- 
-wards,  and  the  landlord  was  being  paid  his  bill,  and 
every  one  was  busied,  taking  care  that  nothing  should 
be  forgotten,  our  iriend  produced  a  packet  of  English 
letters,  which  he  had  brought  for  us  from  the  Post 
Office.     I  took  mine  and  read  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  with  a  most  bewildering  feeling.     It  con- 
tained news  sudden  and  sad ;  not  indeed  of  any  near 
relation,  but  of  the  death  of  a  friend  for  whom  I  had  a 
true  regard,  and  most  deep  respect,  and  it  carried  me 
away  in  thought  very  far  from  Venice,  into  a  scene  of 
such  grief,  that  it  seemed  wrong  to  think  again  that  night 
of  any  thing  approaching  to  enjoyment.     I  shall  never 
forget  the  feelings  which  weighed  upon  me  as  we  once 
more  glided  in  agondola  down  the  Grand  Canal.    The  ex- 
ceeding dreaminess  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  brilliant 
piazza,  the  tall  buildings,  the  lights  in  the  windows 
reflected  in  the  water,  with  the  quietness  of  the  great 
city,  the  strangeness  of  finding  myself  at  last  in  Venice, 
and  the  oppressive  sense  of  the  new,  deep  sadness, 
which  I  felt  was  in  the  world. 

But  the  gondola  stopped  again  before  a  flight  of 
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broad  steps.  We  entered  a  large  court  surrounded  b? 
pillars,  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  another  flight  of  steps 
at  the  further  end.  A  side  staircase  led  us  to  the 
upper  apartments.  We  passed  through  a  \sLTge  oat» 
room,  an  antechamber,  and  entered  another  still  more 
handsome ;  very  high,  with  a  painted  oeiling  and  walk, 
a  floor  ma'Je  to  represent  marble,  sofas  and  chairs 
covered  with  crimson  and  white  damask. 

It  was  a  palace  to  appearance,  and  it  had  once  been 
a  palace  in  reality.  But  Venetian  palaces,  like  Vene- 
tian power,  have  now  passed  away.  It  was  but  the 
llotcl  of  the  Imperatore ;  yet  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  the  impression  of  its  grandeur ;  and  I  went  to  mv 
room,  an  apartment  furnished  in  the  same  style  as  the 
salon,  and  leading  through  folding  doors  to  others 
equally  large,  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  been  sudden- 
ly transported  into  one  of  those  magic  scenes  of  which 
in  my  childish  days  I  used  to  read  in  the  tales  of  tuxy 
land. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


WuEN  I  look  back  upon  all  we  saw  and  did  at  Venice, 
it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  describe  it  pro- 
perly. The  great  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  was  the 
weather.  The  rain  which  had  accompanied  us  through 
Switzerland  followed  us  into  Italy,  and  the  day  after 
our  arrival  at  Venice  was  rainy.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  us  from  going  out;  and  soon  after  break- 
fast a  gondola  was  ordered  to  take  us  about  the  dty. 
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just  as  in  other  places  a  carriage  would  be  hired  for 

tlie  same  purpose.     A  number  of  these  boats  are  always 

in  readiness,  crowded  together  like  the  stands  of  car- 

riag'es  which  are  seen  in  London,  or  in  other  large 

tovvns.     They  are  very  elegant  in  form,  but  heavy  and 

gloomy,  from  the  awning  and   the   black  covering. 

X^rivate  gondolas  are  more  ornamented,  but  the  colour 

is  always  the  same.    They  are  generally  distinguished 

by    the  dress  of  the  gondolier,  who  wears  a  kind  of 

livery,  a  black  velvet  jacket  with  a  red  scaif  round  his 

waist. 

Our  first  visit  that  morning  was  to  the  post  office, 
which  like  the  Hotel  of  the  Imperatore,  was  once  a 
palace  belonging  to  a  noble  family,  some  of  whom  were 
doges.  It  is  the  custom  to  call  all  the  great  houses 
belonging  to  the  nobles  of  Venice,  palaces;  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  they  come  up  to  our 
Kuglish  ideas  of  a  palace.  T|;iey  are  large  and  hand- 
some buildings,  built  very  much  alike,  with  three  or^ 
namented  windows  close  together  in  the  middle,  and 
smaller  ones  at  each  side,  and  they  generally  have 
pretty  carved  balconlies.  At  the  entrance  is  a  court,  or 
hall,  surrounded  by  pillars,  with  sets  of  high  fine  rooms 
above,  opening  one  into  the  other ;  but  I  imagine  that 
many  of  our  noblemen's  houses  in  London,  though 
they  are  not  called  palaces,  are  equally  grand,  perhaps 
even  much  more  so.  The  beauty  and  taste  of  the  or- 
naments form  the  principal  charm  of  the  Venetian 
palaces.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  houses  on 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  winds  through 
the  city  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  Jn  former  days 
they  must  have  had  a  splendid  appearance ;  but  it  is  very 
sad  to  see  them  now,  dirty,  and  unpainted,  and  falling 
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to  rain.  It  is  this  which  must  always,  I  should  think, 
strike  a  stranger  on  first  seeing  Venice  by  dajli^t 
The  buildings  are  so  fast  decaying,  that  in  a  few  years 
it  seems  as  if  ancient  Venice  would  almost  cease  to 
exist  And  the  decay  is  not  like  that  of  the  old  grey 
walls  which  we  often  see  in  England,  caused  by  time, 
and  softened  by  the  ivy  and  creepers,  which  render  it 
exquisitely  beautiful :  it  is  the  decay  of  dirt  and  poverty. 
Persons  in  England  sometimes  see  beautiful  prints  and 
pictures  of  Venice,  and  imagine  that  they  represent  the 
place  truly.  And  so  they  do,  as  far  as  r^ards  the 
mere  forms  of  the  buildings ;  but  they  never  describe 
the  impression  which  the  mouldering,  dingy  walls  must 
give  when  seen  for  the  first  time.  This  of  course  was 
more  striking  to  me  in  the  morning  than  it  had  been 
in  the  evening ;  and  at  first  it  gave  me  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, but  when  I  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  very  old  Venice — such  as  it  is  now — ^I  learnt 
to  picture  to  myself  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  days 
when  the  palaces  were  kept  up  in  splendour,  and  the 
canals  were  crowded  with  private  gondolas,  and  am- 
bassadors from  all  parts  of  the  worfd  came  to  beg  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  City  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
present  views  became  more  like  the  outlines  of  a  drawing 
which  I  could  fill  up  for  myself. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  Venice  in  order  properly  to  enjoy  it  We 
bad  all  been  reading  an  account  of  it  during  our 
journey  from  Innsbruck,  and  now  the  different  palaces 
had  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  events  connected  with 
them.  One  nearly  opposite  to  our  hotel — ^the  palace 
of  the  Foscari — ^recalled  a  most  touching  and  miserable 
•troy.    Francesco  Foscari,  Doge  of  Venice,  about  the 
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year  1423,  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  died  early. 
Jacopo,  the  sui-vivor,  his  father's  only  comfort  and 
support,  married  a  noble  lady,  and  for  four  years 
enjoyed  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  life ;  but  at  the  end 
of  tliat  time  he  was  accused  of  having  received  presents 
from  a  foreign  prince,  and  being  put  to  the  torture,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Doge,  who  was  compelled  to  pre- 
side at  the  horrible  examination,  was  induced  to  confess 
himself  guilty,  and,  by  the  sentence  of  his  father's  lips, 
sent  into  exile. 

Permission  was  granted  him  to  live  at  Treviso,  and 
there  he  remained,  with  his  wife,  for  about  five  years, 
when  a  fresh  charge  was  brought  against  him — that  of 
being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  a  chief  of  the  Council 
of  Ten.  The  proofs  were  not  forthcoming;  indeed 
every  thing  tended  to  show  that  he  could  have  had  no 
share  in  the  crime ;  but  he  was  sent  for  to  Venice, 
again  put  to  the  torture,  in  his  father's  presence,  and 
once  more  condemned  to  banishment, — this  time  more 
distant,  for  he  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Candia. 
The  real  murderer  wac  afterwards  discovered  ;  but  the 
fact  made  no  difi'erence  in  the  fate  of  Jacopo  Fos- 
cari :  he  was  still  ordered' to  remain  at  Candia,  away 
from  his  father,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  The  trial 
was  greater  than  he  could  endure.  In  his  intense  long- 
ing once  more  to  re\isit  his  home,  he  committed  an 
act  contrary  to  the  severe  laws  of  Venice,  and  appealed 
to  a  foreign  prince  for  help,  entreating  his  interca<i- 
sion  with  the  senate.  This  letter  was  purposely  left 
open  in  a  place  where  it  was  likely  to  be  discovered. 
It  was  conveyed  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  Jacopo  was 
a  second  time  recalled  to  his  native  city. 

In  the  presence  of  his  judges  he  openly  confessed 
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the  motive  of  his  offence :  his  words  were  doubted, 
and  he  was  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  him  to  retract 
them.  But  he  persisted  in  his  assertion,  and  at  length, 
perfectly  exhausted,  was  carried  to  his  father's  apart- 
ments bleeding  and  senseless.  Sentence  of  exile  was 
passed ;  for  it  was  tlie  most  cruel  punishment  which 
could  be  fixed  ui)on.  I3efore  his  departure  one  laa^t 
interview  was  permitted  with  his  family.  The  Doge, 
an  old,  infirm  man,  walking  with  the  support  of  a 
crutch,  entered  the  chamber.  Jacopo  entreated  him 
to  solicit  mercy ;  but  the  unfortunate  father,  hopeless 
of  obtaining  it,  answered,  "  Go,  Jacopo,  submit  to  the 
will  of  your  country,  and  seek  nothing  further;" 
then,  bidding  his  son  a  last  farewell,  he  retired,  and 
fainted  in  the  anns  of  his  attendants.  Jacopo  reached 
Candia,  but  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  His  father, 
less  happy,  lived  on.  His  trials  were  not  ended.  Lore- 
dano,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  having 
unjustly  suspected  the  Doge  of  being  concerned  in  the 
death  of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  became  his  bitter 
enemy,  and  raised  a  party  against  him.  By  the  com- 
mand of  the  Council  of  Ten,  .his  oflSce  of  Doge  was 
declared  vacant,  and  he  was  commanded  to  quit  the 
ducal  palace  within  three  days.  He  was  then  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  a  short  delay  would  have  spared 
the  necessity  of  so  cruel  an  act  But  tliis  would  not 
have  satisfied  Loredano.  A  sum  of  money  was  allowed 
for  the  support  of  Foscari ;  which  was  all  the  mercy 
shown  him.  Five  days  after  he  was  deposed  his  suc- 
cessor was  chosen.  The  bell  of  the  Campanile  an- 
nounced the  event  The  unfortunate  Doge  checked 
his  feelings  at  the  moment ;  but  the  agitation  of  his 
mind  was  too  great  for  a  frame  so  weakened  by  age 
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and  sorrow.  He  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  witbin 
a  few  hours.  It  is  said  that  when  the  event  was  told  to 
Loredano,  he  took  down  a  book  in  which  an  acccount 
of  bis  business  transactions  was  kept,  and  turned  to  a 
blank  leaf.  On  the  opposite  side  was  written,  among 
his  list  of  debtors,  **  Francesco  Foscari,  for  the  death 
of  my  father  and  ray  uncle."  The  blank  leaf  was  now 
inscribed  with  the  words,  "  He  has  paid  me." 

Perhaps  you  can  imagine  the  interest  with  which 
we  looked  at  the  palace  of  the  Foscari  after  reading 
this  terrible  story, — thinking  that  Jacopo  and  his  father 
had  once  actually  inhabited  it 

The  churches  of  Venice  are  generally  considered 
the  first  object  to  be  visited,  and,  afler  settling  our 
business  at  the  post  office,  we  rowed  to  the  Santa  Maria 
Formosa,  a  church  near  one  of  the  small  canals.  It 
was  a  special  festival  day  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  service  was  going  on,  and  the  building  crowded. 
The  dresses  of  the  priests  were  most  splendid,  and  the 
church  was  very  gaily  decorated  with  flowers ;  but  the 
music  was  quick  and  irreverent,  and  gave  me  no  plea- 
sure. The  next  church — San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  or  St 
John  and  St.  Paul — ^was  grand  and  qui«i^  and  con- 
tained several  very  fine  monuments  of  the  old  Venetian 
Doges ;  but  its  principal  treasure  was  a  famous  picture 
by  Titian, — one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  great 
painters  of  Italy.  Indeed  the  churches  of  Venice,  and 
of  Italy  generally,  are  crowded  with  pictures,  for  many 
of  which  persons  in  England  would  give  thousands  of 
pounds.  From  the  church  of  St  John  and  St.  Paul 
we  proceeded  to  the  Academy,  a  building  which,  like 
tlie  gallery  at  Munich,  is  set  apart  for  paintings  and 
statues.    It  18  of  red  brick,  and  very  ugly  in  itself,  but 
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the  pictures  it  contains  are  most  wonderfully  beautiloL 
By  far  the  greater  number  were  the  work  of  persons 
who  were  either  born  at  Venice  or  in  some  part  of  the 
Venetian  dominions.  In  tliese  days,  when  there  are 
very  few  fine  painters,  it  seems  astonishing  that  so  many 
should  have  been  found  in  one  small  State.  They 
taught  and  helped  each  other,  and  their  pictures  are  all 
something  alike,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  brightnes 
of  the  colouring;  so  that  in  going  into  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  a  person  accustomed  to  observe  them  would 
fix  at  once  upon  those  which  are  the  work  of  Venetian 
artists. 

We  were  not  able  to  stay  at  the  Academy  long 
enough  to  examine  all  the  pictures,  and  arranged  there- 
fore to  pay  it  a  visit  another  day.  A  good  deal  of 
business  remained  for  that  afternoon ;  the  Piazza,  or 
Great  Square,  was  to  be  seen ;  and  a  little  shopping 
to  be  done, — amongst  other  articles  a  straw  bonnet  to 
be  bought,  if  such  a  common*  thing  could  be  found  in 
Venice,  and  above  all,  we  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
allow  one  day  to  pass  without  at  least  walking  through 
the  grand  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world.        % 

"  The  Piazza,"  was  our  first  order  to  tlie  gondolier, 
and  we  were  accordingly  carried  a  little  way  down  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  then  allowed  to  land  in  front  of  a 
large  open  space,  called  the  Piazzetta,  with  the  Doge's 
beautiful  palace  on  one  side,  and  some  fine  buildings, 
now  used  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  palace,  on  the 
other.  Each  of  these  palaces  was  ornamented  with 
arcades  exquisitely  carved  ;  and  in  the  front  of  the  opn 
space,  near  the  water,  were  two  very  tall  stone  columns, 
having  a  figure  of  the  lion  of  St  Mark  on  one^  and 
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that  of  a  saint,  called  St  Theodore,  on  the  other.    The 
latter  is  represented  standing  on  a  crocodile.     It  is  said 
tliat   tliese  columns  were  brought  from  Constantinople 
a.lx>ut  the  time  of  our  Henry  the  Second,  and  when 
lAken  on  shore  were  found  to  be  so  heavy  that  no  one 
ec»uld  raise  tliem.     The  Doge  declared  that  whoever 
aihoulJ  succeed  in  doing  so  might  ask  any  reward  he 
chose-     A  native  of  Lombardy,  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance, did  cause  the  columns  to  be  raised,  and  placed 
on  their  pedestals,  and  for  his  reward  begged  that  it 
might  be  permitted  to  the  Venetians  to  play  games  of 
chance  in  the  space  between  the  columns,  though  they 
were  forbidden   to  do  so  elsewhere.     The  Doge  could 
Dot  well  break  his  word,  and  the  request  was  granted ; 
but,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  bad  consequences,  it 
was  decreed  that  all  the  criminals  who  were  sentenced 
to   die  in  public  should   be  executed    between    the 
columns. 

The  spot  was  immediately  considered  unlucky,  and 
if  a  person  only  crossed  it,  it  was  supposed  that  his  fate 
would  be  to  be  hung. 

The  front  of  the  columns,  however,  seemed  a  fa- 
vourite place,  for  I  constantly  saw  men  lying  there 
asleep  in  the  sun. 

The  Piazza,  or  Great  Square,  opens  out  of  the 
Piazzetta.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  ar- 
cades ;  whilst  on  the  fourth  is  a  splendid  Cathedral  of 
Sl  Mark,  before  which  stand  three  tall  masts.  From 
tliese  masts  three  banners  of  silk  and  gold  hung  in 
former  days,  supposed  to  signify  the  dominions  of  the 
Venetians.  At  one  corner  of  the  square  rises  a  very 
tall  tower,  the  Campanile,  or  bell  tower.  It  is  ex- 
tremely  strikmg  and  beautiful,  but  not  much  oma- 
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mented.  The  lower  part  is  now  spoilt  by  ao  ugly  kind  of 
shed,  or  pent-house,  which  I  felt  sure  the  proud  Dc^^es, 
and  the  Venetian  senators,  would  never  have  allowed 
to  remain  a  day. 

The  Piazza  is  the  gayest  place  in  Venice,— eveiy 
one  goes  there.     There  are  shops  underneath  the    ar- 
cades, and  the  pavement  is  constantly  crowded   'with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  priests,  German  officers,  English 
strangers  walking  up  and  down,  or  sitting  on  benches^ 
drinking  coffee,  reading,  talking, — making  themselves, 
in  fact,  quite  at  home ;  whilst  men  and  boys  carry  about 
amongst  them  things  for  sale — trays  of  trinkets,  soap, 
and  perfumery,  dried  fruits,  boiled  and  crusted  with 
sugar,  and  stuck  upon  skewers ;  water  in  large  cans, 
boxes  and  ornaments  of  pretty  mother-of-pearl  shells, 
numbei's  of  which  are  found  in  the  little  islands  arouad 
Venice.     The  dress  of  the  people  struck  me  less  than 
might  have  been  expected;  but  I  had  by  this  time 
became  so  accustomed  to  every  variety  of  fashion,  that 
nothing  of  that  kind  seemed  to  surpribO  me.     I  could 
not,  however,  fail  to  notice  three  Greeks,  sitting  smok- 
ing, with  very  long  pipes,  in  a  caf6,  or  public  room. 
They  wore  red  caps,  flowing  cloaks,  fastened  by  a  red 
girdle  round  the  waist,  and  very  loose  trowsers  tighten- 
ed with  leather  at  the  ankle.    The  best  time  for  the 
Piazza  is  the  evening,  when  it  is  lighted;   and    the 
sounds  then  are  as  amusing  as  the  sight ; — the  sharp 
cries  of  the  different  sellers  of  water,  fruit,  shells,  Ac, 
mingling  with  the  hum  of  voices  in  conversation,  and 
the  sounds  of  street  music.     A  band  oflen  plays  in  the 
square;    but  the  weather  was  not  good    whilst    we 
were  at  Venice,  and  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
bear  it 
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The  arcades  are  hung  with  curtains,  which  do  not 
improve  their  appearance,  being  rather  shabby.  They 
are  used  for  slielter  to  the  shops  when  the  sun  is  too 
powerful.  We  took  pur  luncheon,  of  coffee  and  othe 
refreshments,  at  a  cafe,  intending  at  five  o'clock  to  go 
back  to  the  hotel  to  dice  at  a  t^ible  dli6te,  quite  an  un- 
asual  event  in  Italy.  This  rather  hurried  us,  and  we 
had  only  time  to  go  into  a  few  shops,  and  just  enter 
the  great  Cathedral  for  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  wonderful  building,  unlike 
any  other  which  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  ot  Its 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  year  9*77,  but  it  was  not 
finished  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  af- 
terwards. It  is  said  to  be  more  like  an  Eastern  build- 
ing than  anything  in  Europe  ;  but  on  this  point  I  can 
be  no  judge.  Upon  fii-st  entering  it  is  so  dark  that 
one  can  scarcely  understand  it ;  and  at  all  times  a  great 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  ornaments  must  be  lost  from 
the  want  of  light ;  yet  one  can  scarcely  wish  it  to  be 
otherwise,  the  building  is  so  impressive  in  its  solemn 
gloom.  The  richness  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  beyond  all  imagination.  The  walls  are 
of  a  dark  red  marble;  and  on  the  outside,  in  the 
principal  front,  there  are  600  columns  of  precious  col- 
oured marble,  all  of  the  greatest  value.  The  gates  are 
of  bronze  and  silver ;  and  the  whole  building,  both  on 
the  outside  front  and  in  the  interior,  is  covered  with 
gilding,  and  patterns  and  figures  formed  in  what  is 
called  Mosaic  work,  which  looks  like  painting,  but  is 
in  fact  composed  of  excessively  small  particles  of  col- 
oured marble  joined  together.  The  figures  were  drawn 
and  executed  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  difier- 
eot  periods:  Titian  himself   having  designed  some, 
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especially  a  figure  of  St  Mark  in  the  entrance.  It  re- 
quires much  time  and  knowledge  to  comprehend  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  ornaments  and  paintings  of  ihi* 
great  church.  As  I  said  before,  a  great  deal  is  lost  to 
persons  from  the  want  of  light,  and  a  great  deal  more 
is  quaint  and  strange,  being  the  w^ork  of  very  ancient 
day^ ;  whilst  tlie  brightness  of  the  gilding  is  in  parts 
much  faded.  Yet  St.  Mark's  suits  admirably  with 
Venice,  for  it  has  the  same  very  old  look.  Happily  it 
does  not  give  one  the  same  idea  of  falling  to  decay  from 
neglect :  and  though  the  marble  pavement  is  so  worn 
with  age,  and  the  crowds  of  worshippers  who  have 
passed  over  it,  that  it  is  almost  dangerous ;  and  the 
gilding  has  in  many  places  nearly  disappeared ;  it  is 
still  a  splendid  building,  loved  and  cared  for,  and  im- 
presses all  who  enter  it  with  solemn  reverence.  This 
first  glance  was  just  sufficient  to  show  us  how  much 
time  it  would  require  to  see  the  whole,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  return  to  it  again  the  next  day.  That  even- 
ing we  could  only  take  a  little  row  in  a  gondola  after 
dinner ;  passing  the  Piazza,  and  proceeding  for  a  short 
distance  beyond.  The  motion  of  a  gondola  is  perfectly 
delightful, — so  smooth  and  gliding,  and  noiseless.  This 
part  of  Venice  is  never  more  striking  than  at  night.  Tiie 
lamps  in  the  square  and  the  houses  throw  a  bright  light 
upon  the  beautiful  masses  of  buildings,  and  the  Campa- 
nile rises  up  like  a  pale  ghost  into  the  dark  sky.  I  saw 
the  Piazzetta  and  the  Campjinile  from  the  water  every 
evening  whilst  we  were  at  Venice ;  yet  the  beauty  or 
the  scene  seemed  each  time  to  incrciise,  as  if  I  had  never 
before  sufficiently  admired  it 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


I  WAS  at  St  Mark^s  soon  after  seven  the  next  morning 
with  one  of  my  friends,  examining  the  mosaics.     Those 
on  the  outside  are  amongst  the  most  modern,   and  the 
colours  are  therefore  the  brightest ;  and  when  tlie  sun 
shines  upon  them,  and  upon  the  rich  gilding  which 
forms   the  ground-work,  the  eft'ect  is   most   splendid. 
Four  gilt  bronze   horses,  brought  from  Constantinople 
very  many  years  ago,  are  placed  on  the  outside,  over 
the  centre  porch.     They  were  once  taken  away  by  the 
French,  but  happily  have  been  restored  again  ;  for  they 
could  never  have  the  same  value  in  any  other  place, 
since  they  mark  events  belonging  only  to  Venetian  his- 
tory. 

It  is  difficult  to  examine  and  admire  the  mosaic  fig- 
ures in  the  roof  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's,  for  both  the 
eyes  and  the  neck  are  apt  to  ache  after  looking  up  for 
a  very  long  time.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  the  Cathe- 
dral before  breakfast,  but  is  was  by  no  means  the  last. 
Venice  is  a  most  charming  place  for  persons  who  draw, 
and  my  friend  being  anxious  to  make  a  sketch  of  part 
of  the  Ducal  palace,  persuaded  me  to  go  with  her  at  tlie 
same  hour  every  morning,  when  we  might  be  less  liable 
to  remark  and  interruption  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  I  have  a  most  happy  remembrance  of  these  early 
mornings  at  the  piazza.  There  were  gondolas  to  be 
hired  close  to  our  hotel,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
stand  upon  the  steps,  mal:e  a  sign  to  a  gondolier,  and 
in  another  minute  we  were  floating  along  the  canal, 
hidden  from  sight  ourselves,  but  enjoying  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  quiet  city.     My  only  regret  was  that  the 
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distance  was  not  greater.  On  landing,  our  first  bnszDess 
used  to  be  to  repair  to  a  fruit-stall,  under  the  arcade  bj 
the  Doge's  palace,  where  we  purchased  a  store  of  figs 
for  an  early  breakfast,  and  having  eaten  them,  proceed- 
ed to  business.  My  friend  took  her  drawing-book,  and 
stationed  herself  by  a  great  pillar;  and  I  sat  down  on  a 
step  of  the  cathedral  with  a  book,  or  spent  my  time  in 
the  interior. 

My  friend  had  not  such  a  quiet  hour  as  mysel£ 
When  I  went  to  her  every  now  and  then  to  see  how 
she  was  getting  on,  I  used  to  find  her  surrounded  by  a 
tribe  of  little  boys,  and  even  men  and  women,  veiy 
civil,  but  extremely  curious  to  know  what  she  was 
abouL  They  were  a  considerable  annoyance,  but  she 
bore  it  most  patiently,  and  at  last  became  almost  accus- 
tomed to  them. 

After  the  first  day,  we  engaged  a  gondola  for  our 
use  all  the  time  we  were  at  Venice,  which  was  a  more 
convenient  and  less  expensive  arrangement  than  hiring 
one  from  place  to  place.  The  churches  seem  innumera- 
ble, and  our  second  morning  was  ^ven  up  to  them. 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  each  separately. 
I  did  not  admire  thefti  very  much  as  a  whole,  though 
they  are  biiilt  of  the  most  gorgeous  materials,  and 
highly  ornamented.  It  always  seemed  to  me  as  jf  the 
valuable  marbles  and  mosaics  were  wasted.  I  saw  one 
church,  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  a  Ynarble 
floor  ;  walls,  covered  with  verd  antique, — a  most  rare 
kind  of  marble  of  a  greenish  color, — and  having  pat- 
terns of  flowers  in  other  kinds  of  marble  formed  upon 
them  ;  columns  supporting  the  altar,  of  solid  blocks  of 
verd  antique  ;  and  an  altar  of  lapis  lazuli, — a  marble 
of  the  most  brilliant  blue  colour.     The  pulpit  appeared 
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to  be  hung  with  curtains,  but  in  fact  it  was  marble 
made  to  represent  curtains :  even  the  tassels  were  mar- 
ble :  and  yet^  with  all  this  splendor,  the  building  gave 
me  DO  pleasure.  It  was  not  beautiful  in  itself,  and  the 
ornaments  were  gaudy. 

The  monuments  are  more  interesting  than  the 
buildings.  In  the  Church  of  the  Scalzi,  the  pride  of 
Venice  for  its  magnificence,  the  last  Doge  lies  buried 
before  the  altar.  He  was  a  weak  man,  unfit  to  govern. 
When  told  that  the  government  was  to  be  at  an  end, 
be  submitted  without  resistance ;  and  when  called 
upon  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, he  fell  to  the  ground  senseless. 

A  number  of  people  came  in  to  see  the  Jesuits' 
Church  whilst  we  were  there ;  they  had  just  landed 
from  an  omnibus, — a  gondola  omnibus,  for  in  Venice 
every  kind  of  business  is  carried  on  by  water.  The 
letters  of  the  post  ofiSce  are  taken  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  gondola,  visits  are  paid  in  gondolas ;  even 
the  funerals  are  arranged  in  the  same  way  :  and.  a  start- 
ling and  solemn  thing  it  is  to  see  the  dark  boat,  with 
the  coflSn  and  the  priest  on  board,  gliding,  silently  as 
the  dead,  through  the  narrow  canals  towards  the  island 
which  is  peculiarly  set  apart  as  the  burying-place  of 
the  city. 

But  when  I  say  that  every  kind  of  business  in 
Venice  is  carried  on  by  water,  you  must  not  imagine 
that  there  are  no  streets.  Half  the  interest  of  the  place 
consists  in  the  streets,  of  which  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber,— narrow,  bustling,  and  confusing,  in  which  no  car- 
riage is  ever  seen,  and  two  persona  can  with  diflSculty 
walk  abreast  I  made  a  point  of  walking  through 
them  as  we  were  visiting  the  churches,  for  I  had  my 
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choice  between  them  and  the  gondola.  As  to  ladiea 
going  by  themselves,  it  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  map,  we  contrived  to  find  our  way  from 
one  place  to  another  without  much  difficulty.  As 
Venice  is  built  upon  a  number  of  small  islands,  sepa- 
rated by  the  canals,  the  streets  are  connected  by  bridges, 
which  are  so  numerous  that  they  meet  one  at  every 
turn.  The  streets  themselves  are  sometimes  merely 
alleys  between  high  walls ;  from  which,  perhaps,  you 
turn  into  one  crowded  with  shops,  and  half  blocked 
up  with  stalls,  at  which  boys  and  women  are  selling 
fruit  and  boiling  chestnuts.  The  shops  themselves  are 
very  small,  open,  without  windows,  and  in  them  the 
people  sit,  working  at  their  different  trades.  After 
passing  through  a  short  street,  you  generally  come  to 
a  bridge  over  a  narrow  canal,  so  high,  that  there  are 
steps  to  go  up  and  down ;  then  may  follow  a  wider 
space  in  front  of  a  church,  or  perhaps  giving  room  for 
a  little  attempt  at  a  garden ;  and  then  you  wander  on 
again,  and  are  lost  in  the  maze  of  narrow  lanes.  I 
walked  through  these  streets  one  night  from  our  hotel 
to  the  Piazza  in  a  pouring  rain — an  Italian  rain,  the 
drops  being  twice  as  large  and  twice  as  powerful  as 
the  drops  of  English  rain.  There  were  three  or  four 
of  us  in  the  party,  but  only  one  knew  the  way ; 
and  we  hurried  forwards,  one  behind  the  other,  only 
caring  to  keep  our  leader  in  view,  and  sorely  confused 
by  the  crush  of  dripping  umbrellas,  which  crowded  up 
the  narrow  way.  At  last  the  rain  became  actually  a 
sheet  of  water,  and  we  rushed  on  with  the  faint  hope 
that  we  might  reach  the  Piazza  of  St  Mark  without* 
being  thoroughly  drenched.      When  I  found   myself 
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there  and  under  shelter,  I  looked  round  to  see  by 
which  corner  I  had  entered.  To  my  excessive  surprise, 
we  were  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  I  expected. 
How  we  came  there  I  could  never  understand.  It 
seemed  as  i^  in  order  to  reach  it,  we  must  have 
followed  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  wherea.s  we 
had  gone  entirely  away  from  it.  If  I  had  ever 
thought  it  possible  before  to  walk  about  Venice  without 
a  guide,  1  should  have  been  quite  comanced  then  of 
the  folly  of  the  attempt  A  more  perplexing  maze  of 
bustling  little  alleys  it  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine. 

The  principal  streets  join  the  Piazza,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Merceria,  or  Market  The  entrance 
to  them  is  through  an  archway  with  a  tower  over  it, 
called  the  Clock  Tower,  from  a  very  large  painted  and 
gilded  clock  in  the  centre ;  above  which  are  two  im- 
mense figures  of  giants,  or  savai^es,  who  beat  the  num- 
ber of  the  hours  upon  the  bell,  instead  of  the  time  being 
marked  in  the  common  way,  by  the  striking  of  the 
clock.  The  whole  of  the  Tower  is  very  much  orna- 
mented, and  looks  extremely  gay  with  its  bright 
colours  and  gilding. 

We  often  used  to  go  into  the  Merceria,  for  tlie  best 
shops  are  in  that  part  of  the  town ;  and  even  if  one 
wanted  nothing  oneself,  it  was  amusing  to  accompany 
others  who  were  making  purchases. 

The  articles  I  saw,  which  seemed  most  peculiar  to 
Venice,  were  ornaments  made  of  mother-of-pearl  shells, 
such  as  bracelets,  brooches,  &c  ;  and  glass  cups,  vases, 
Ac,  worked  in  patterns  something  like  Bohemian  glass, 
though  not  so  rich.  Gold  chains  are  also  very  beauti- 
fully made  there.  Venice  was  once  famous  for  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  medicine,  called  Venice  treacle,  which 
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was  supposed  to  do  away  with  the  bad  eflfects  o 
poison.  It  was  made  of  a  hundred  ingredients,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  pounded  flesh  of  vipers.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  saw  any  myself,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  still  made  and  sold  to  the  people  of  some  ot 
the  countries  of  the  East  One  shop  in  the  Merceria 
was  full  of  articles  brought  from  Turkey,  made  of  a 
variety  of  colours  mixed  together  without  any  pattern. 
Turkish  dressing-gowns  used  to  hang  up  in  this  shop, 
and  purses,  and  bags,  all  of  the  same  kind ;  and  we 
also  met  with   some  sweetmeats  there,  which   Lady 

H told  me  she  had  frequently  seen  at  Malta,  and 

which  tasted  like  rich  rose  leaves.  I  was  extravagant 
enough  to  buy  some  for  a  friend  in  England  ;  not  be- 
cause they  were  very  superior  to  English  sweetmeats, 
but  for  the  pleasure  of  giving  something  which  had 
been  made  in  Turkey  and  bought  at  Venice.  This 
kind  of  feeling  is  a  great  temptation  when  one  is 
abroad :  there  are  so  many  persons  to  whom  one  longs 
to  caiTy  back  a  remembrance  of  the  places  visited. 

Our  evenings  generally  ended  with  a  walk  round 
the  Piazza,  and  refreshments  at  a  caf6  ;  and  part  of  our 
business  then  was  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  roan  who 
kept  a  most  inviting  shop  fiiU  of  the  shell  ornaments 
which  I  before  mentioned.  These  shell  ornaments  were 
just  the  things  which  suited  us  for  presents,  for  Uiey 
could  not  be  procured  in  England  ;  and  the  very  first 
night  of  my  walk  round  the  Piazza,  I  discovered  this 
shop,  and  set  my  affections  upon  some  bracelets.  But 
it  is  the  custom  throughout  Italy  for  the  shopkeepers 
to  ask  a  great  deal  more  for  the  articles  they  sell,  than 
they  are  really  worth  ;  and  it  is  just  as  much  expected 
that  you  will  offer  a  less  sum,  as  it  is  in  England  that 
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yon.  win  pay  the  money  demanded.  The  price  fixed 
for  my  bracelets  was  much  more  than  I  believed  I 
ou^bt  to  give,  but  not  being  accostomed  to  make  a 
bargain,  I  put  my  business  into  the  hands  of  a  gentle- 
man  of  our  party  who  could  speak  Italian  much  better 
than  I  could,  and  underatood  more  what  he  was  about 
After  having  made  the  offer  of  a  certain  sum,  which 
was  not  accepted,  we  went  away.  The  next  night  we 
walked  again  round  the  Piazza,  and  as  we  stopped  for 
a  minute  before  the  shop,  my  friend  said,  '^  so  many 
zwanzigers  f*  naming  the  sum  I  proposed  to  give. 
The  man  shook  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  **  Impossible  P 
and  on  we  went  The  following  night  we  returned 
once  more,  stopped,  made  our  offer,  and  were  again  re- 
jected. At  last  the  man  naturally  seemed  to  expect  us, 
and  we  nearly  laughed  in  each  other's  faces  as  the 
scene  was  repeated.  I  think  he  would  have  been  more 
willing  to  agree  to  our  price  if  he  had  not  had  a  fierce 
wife  or  sister,  who  was  always  urging  him  not  to  yield. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  thought  that  having  set  my  heart  upon 
the  bracelets,  I  was  likely  to  buy  them,  whatever  the 
price  might  be ;  and  he  was  rather  right,  for  the  last 
night  but  one  of  our  stay  at  Venice,  I  felt  I  had  no 
more  time  to  lose^  and  must  not  play  at  buying  presents, 
but  do  so  really ;  so  we  went  in  a  body  to  the  shop,  and 
concluded  the  bargain.  He  took  off  something  from 
the  sum  he  asked,  and  I  added  something  to  that  which 
I  had  offered,  and  thus  between  us  we  managed  to 
come  to  a  friendly  agreement  which  satisfied  us  both ; 
but  an  English  shopkeeper  would  have  been  affronted 
if  we  had  acted  in  the  same  manner  with  him. 

I  had  an  opportunity  twice  of  seeing  the  interior  of 
two  old  palacesi  besides  the  hotel,  which,  as  I  men- 
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tioned,  was  once  a  palace.  In  one,  the  Manfrini  Palace, 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  pictures,  which 
are  kept  there  for  the  pleasure  of  visitors,  but  for  no 
other  purj)ose.  No  one  inhabits  the  palace  now,  though 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  is  still  living.  We 
walked  through  spacious  rooms,  the  walls  of  which 
were  covered  with  faded  blue  silk  worked  in  flowers ; 
but  this  was  all  that  remained  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, except  the  splendid  pictures,  shown  merely  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  money  from  strangers.  There 
was  a  garden  belonging  to  the  palace,  the  lai^est  I  saw 
in  Venice,  cut  into  beds  of  a  squire  formal  pattern. 
At  another  palace,  we  found  that  the  pictures  had  l>een 
bought  lately  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  carried  to 
St.  Petersburg.  So  it  is  that  everything  great  and 
beautiful  which  once  belonged  to  Venice  is  taken  from 
it  A  third  palace  which  we  visited  for  the  sake  uf 
seeing  two  or  three  pictures,  is  inhabited  in  the  winter 
by  a  gentleracin  and  his  daughter,  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient noble  family  to  whom  it  has  for  many  yeare  be- 
longed. There  was  moi-e  furniture  in  it  tlian  in  the 
Manfrini  Palace,  and  the  salon  or  drawing  room  w:is 
very  handsome,  with  glass  chandeliers  or  candlesticks, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,. and  pictures  of  the  distin- 
guished  pei-sons  of  the  family  adorning  the  walls  ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  the  rooms  was  sadly 
decjiyed. 

The  Doge's  palace,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  Venice,  gives  one  the  same  melancholy  feeling 
of  past  greatness.  There  b  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  in 
it,  and  we  went  to  it  twice.  The  entrance  is  from  the 
Piazzetta,  through  a  beautifully  ornamented  archway, 
which  leads  into  an  open  court,  with  fine  buildings  all 
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round  it,  and  a  bronze  fountain  in  the  centre,  from 
which  women  were  drawing  water,  unconscious  ap- 
parently that  they  were  intruding  into  what  had  once 
been  the  resort  of  princes  and  nobles.  A  splendid 
flii^ht  of  steps,  inlaid  with  metal,  called  the  (liant's 
Staircase,  from  two  enormous  fiirures  of  the  heat  lien 
^ods  which  stand  at  the  top,  conducts  to  an  exquisitely 
carved  open  gallery,  or  arcade,  carried  along  one  side 
of  the  court  about  half  way  from  the  ground,  and  from 
tliis  gallery  another  staircase  gives  entrance  to  the 
interior  of  the  palace.  In  one  of  the  first  passages  a 
hole  in  the  wall  is  shown,  into  which  written  accusa- 
tions were  in  former  days  put  secretly.  The  persons 
thus  accused  were  suddenly  arrested,  taken  to  prison, 
and  afterwards  tried,  so  that  no  one  in  Venice  could  at 
any  moment  feel  secure  of  his  liberty.  This  hole  was 
covered  with  a  lion's  head,  the  hole  forming  the  mouth, 
and  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lion's  Mouth. 

In  the  intmor  of  the  palace  only  the  pictures  re- 
main, which  were,  and  indeed  are  still,  the  glory  of  the 
Venetians ;  but  I  think  our  principal  interest  was  in 
going  through  the  very  rooms  in  which  the  different 
meetings  and  councils  were  held.  Every  thing  tells  of 
what  once  was  the  greatness  of  the  State  of  Venice. 
The  pictures  in  the  grand  halls  are  of  an  immense  size, 
and  represent  triumphs  of  all  kinds,  not  only  in  war, 
but  under  other  circumstances, — princes,  and  nobles, 
and  bishops,  aj)pealing  to  the  doges  and  senators  for 
pardon  or  protection.  One  picture  describes  an  event 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Holy  War,  under- 
taken to  recover  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  The  Venetians  then  promised  to  assist  the 
other  European  amiies ;  but,  thinking  more  of  increas- 
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ing  their  own  power  than  delivering  the  Holy  City, 
they  employed  their  troops  principally  in  making  war 
with  the  Christians,  who  possessed  the  country  wliicb 
18  now  called  Turkey.  The  picture  in  the  DogeV 
palace  represents  the  siege  of  Constantinople  the  capital 
of  Turkey,  the  assault  being  led  by  Dandolo,  a  Venetian 
Doge,  who  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  blind.  The 
room  which  contains  this  picture  is  termed  the  hall  of 
the  Great  Council.  Around  the  walb  are  portraits  of 
the  Doges  of  Venice,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  But 
as  the  eye  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  stopped 
by  observing  in  one  corner,  where  a  picture  should  be, 
nothing  but  the  painting  of  a  black  curtain  with  a 
Latin  inscription,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  "  Marino 
Faliero,  beheaded  for  his  crimes."  It  refers  to  a  terrible 
history  of  a  Doge  of  Venice — Marino  Faliero,  who 
being  angry  with  the  senators  and  the  government, 
formed  a  plot  to  destroy  them,  which  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  in  consequence  beheaded  in  }iis  own  palace. 
It  was  natural  to  imagine  after  hearing  so  much  of 
the  secret  tyranny  of  the  Venetian  government,  that 
the  rooms  in  which  the  councils  were  held  must  be 
gloomy  and  awful ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  was  a  moderately-sized 
cheerful  room ;  and  that  of  the  Inquisition  of  State, 
the  members  of  which  were  the  worst  of  all,  was  quite 
bright.  The  chamber  in  which  the  grand  meeting  of 
all  the  nobles,  called  the  Senate,  was  held,  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  old  times  than  any  other ;  for  the 
seats,  with  the  raised  throne  of  the  Doge  at  the  upper 
end,  are  still  placed  as  if  in  readiness  for  an  assembly, 
and  so  probably  they  may  stand  for  many  years,  empty 
and  useless,  till  they  are  carried  away  as  lumber,  or 
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eramble  into  dust,  and  the  last  relics  of  the  authority 
of  the  old  Venetian  nobles  will  be  gone. 

Yet  one  can  scarcely  feel  sad  at  the  thought ;  it  was 
a  government  so  full  of  wickedness,  and  deceit,  and 
selfishness.  The  downfall  of  such  greatness  might  be 
regretttid  whilst  passing  through  the  deserted  halls  of 
the  palace ;  but  no  one  could  for  a  moment  wish  to 
bring  it  back,  after  seeing  the  prisons.  These  were 
not  shown  to  us  till  our  second  visit.  The  entrance 
formerly  was  by  a  staircase  and  door  near  the  council 
rooms,  so  that  the  prisoners  might  at  once  be  taken 
before  their  judges;  but  this  door  is  now,  I  think, 
closed.  The  present  entrance  is  near  the  open  gallery  of 
the  court,  and  we  passed  at  once  from  the  light  of  day 
into  the  darkness  of  a  narrow  stone  passage ;  our  guide 
lighting  a  torch,  and  leading  the  way.  There  was  not 
space  for  two  to  go  together,  and  we  followed  eaph 
other,  between  the  thick  cold  walls,  every  now  and  then 
descending  a  flight  of  narrow  steps,  till  we  reached  a 
small  cell  with  a  grating  in  the  wall  to  give  air  from 
the  passage.  It  was  lined  with  wood,  and  contained  a 
shelf  for  food,  and  space  for  a  straw  bed.  Here,  we 
were  told,  the  prisoners  were  first  brought  to  be  ex- 
amined. Other  cells  of  the  same  kind,  but  darker, 
joined  it :  and  I  believe  there  is  a  range  of  cells  still 
lower,  which  are  perf^^ctly  dark.  The  cells  themselves, 
miserable  though  they  were,  did  not  give  one  such  a 
feeling  of  despair  as  the  long  winding  stone  passages 
which  led  to  them,  and  from  which  one  felt  there* 
could  be  no  escape.  Even  this  however,  could  be  borne, 
if  the  government  had  been  fair,  and  open,  and  honest, 
like  an  English  government ;  but  in  Venice  every  thing 
was  secret    The  unhappy  prisoner  was  taken  away 
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from  his  home  secretly,  thrown  into  the  dungeoB 
secretly,  tried  often  by  his  known  enemies,  and,  when 
sentenced  to  death,  he  was  led  to  the  end  of  the  wind- 
mg  pn^^agos,  seated  in  front  of  a  small  grating",  which 
admitted  air  from  one  of  the  nan*ow  canals,  and  the 
next  minute  his  head  was  cut  off.  The  body  was 
borne  down  a  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  water  side, 
and  placed  in  a  gondola  which  was  in  waiting,  and 
then  the  dark  boat  glideil  noiselessly  away  with  its 
fearful  burden,  which  was  cast  into  a  distant  canal.  It 
is  said  that  men  were  forbidden  to  fish  at  that  particu- 
lar spot,  lest  they  might  discover  the  bodies  of  the 
dead. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  cruelty  was 
carried  on  in  later  days ;  for  when  the  French  plunder- 
ed and  destroyed  Venice,  they  broke  open  the  prisons, 
and  found  only  one  person  in  them.  From  these 
prisons  we  were  taken  by  another  passage  to  the 
council  room,  and  from  thence  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
which  leads  across  the  canal  to  some  more  prisons 
resembling,  as  our  guide  told  us,  those  in  the  palace. 
The  bridge,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  closely  covered  in, 
80  that  no  person  crossing  it  could  be  seen  from  the 
water.  There  are  two  passages  in  it,  one  for  those 
going  to  the  prisons,  the  other  for  those  returning,  and 
they  are  seperated  by  a  wall,  in  order  that  the  prisoners 
might  not  see  or  know  each  other.  The  door  at  the 
end,  by  which  the  opposite  prisons  were  entered,  is 
now  blocked  up ;  but  the  cells  are  still  used  by  the 
Austrian  government,  and  there  are  persons  kept  in 
them  now. 

To  visit  such  places  as  these  is  very  sad  and  op- 
pressive, and  the  feeling  which  they  give  haunts  one. 
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After  seeing  the  prisons  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  I 
never  could  think  that  Venice  was  a  gay  place :  the 
gaiety  always  seemed  to  me  a  mockery  and  pretence. 

There  is  another  set  of  prisons  called  the  Sotto 
Piombi,  or  **  under  the  leads,"  and  they  have  been  de- 
scribed as  even  worse  than  the  lower  piisons,  from  the 
intense  suflfering  caused  by  the  heat  But  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  true.  They  were  not  immediately  under 
the  leads  of  the  palace,  for  there  was  a  considerable 
space  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  cells,  so 
that  the  sun  did  not  strike  upon  them  with  the  force 
which  has  been  described,  and  they  were  considerecl 
remarkably  healthy.  They  are  now  used  as  ordinary 
rooms.  In  later  years,  the  Austrian  government 
ordered  some  persons  wlio,  it  was  believed,  had  been 
engaged  in  plotting  and  rebellion,  to  be  kept  in  a 
prison  of  this  kind.  Terrible  accounts  were  given  by 
the  prisoners  of  the  sufferings  which  they  endured ; 
but  I  cannot  help  now  doubting  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  The  building  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It 
looked  like  a  little,  common,  red  brick  house,  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  palace,  and  was  remarkably  ugly  ; 
but  the  windows  were  large,  and  if  the  heat  of  the  sun 
was  great,  there  must  also  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
fresh  air,  as  the  rooms  were  so  high  above  the  other 
buildings  of  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Our  afternoon,  after  seeing  the  prisons,  was  spent  in 
visiting  Murano,  one  of  the  Venetian  islands,  which  in 
other  places  would  be  considered   a  suburb  of  the 
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town,  for  it  is  covered  with  buildings,  and  is  just  Hke 
Venice  itself.  The  distance  to  Murano  is  short,  jet  it 
was  long  enough  to  make  us  feel  the  roughness  of  a 
more  open  eea.  The  canals  are  smooth  as  a  pond,  but 
tlie  moment  we  were  out  of  them  the  motion  of  the  gon- 
dola was  fifir  from  pleasant 

Murano  is  famous  for  its  glass  works.  In  former 
days  Venetian  glass  was  considered  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  one  of  the  French  kings  visited 
the  manufactory,  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  skill  of  the 
workmen  that  he  made  them  all  nobles.  At  that  time, 
also,  Venetian  glass  was  believed  to  possess  a  peculiar 
property  by  which  poison  was  discovered.  No  one  pre- 
tended to  know  how  it  happened ;  but  it  was  said  that 
if  poison  was  poured  into  a  cup  made  of  this  glass,  it 
would  shiver  to  atoms.  This,  of  course,  was  a  mere  fen- 
cy.  The  manufactory  is  now  very  small,  glass  beads 
being  the  principal  things  made  there. 

An  English  gentleman,  named  Evelyn,  who  visited 
Venice  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  speaks  of 
Murano  as  a  "  very  nobly  built  town,"  having  "  divers 
noblemen's  palaces  in  it,  and  handsome  gardens."  He 
would  say  very  differently  if  he  saw  it  now,  for  a  more 
wretched  decayed  place  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imag- 
ine ;  the  houses  dirty  and  ruinous,  no  signs  of  business, 
except  when  the  workmen  come  down  to  the  canal  as 
strangers  arrive,  and  beg  them  to  visit  the  glass  manu- 
factory ;  and  scarcely  any  one  to  be  seen  in  the  place 
except  a  number  of  idle  ragged  children. 

One  thing  however  remains,  to  show  the  ancient . 
grandeur  of   Murano, — a  splendid  old  catliedral.    It 
was  surprising  to  see  a  building  so  very  handsome  in  a 
place  so  wretched.     The  form  of  the  building  is  very 
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grand,  and  tells  at  once  how  old  it  is.  The  east  end, 
which  is  round,  is  particularly  beautiful.  In  the  inside 
it  is  dark,  like  St  Mark's,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
one  from  seeiug  that  the  floor  and  the  columns  are  oi 
marble,  and  the  ceiling  over  the  altar  covered  with 
gilding.  It  was  growing  dusk  as  we  were  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  persons  were  assembling  for  evening  service. 
The  poor  people  entered  the  beautiful  church,  one  after 
t&e  other,  seeming  to  consider  it  their  common  home, 
to  which  all  had  the  same  right ;  and  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  wait  till  they  had  better  clothes  before  they 
ventured  to  go  to  church,  but  kneeling  down,  after 
their  day's  labour,  in  their  working  dress,  to  say  their 
evening  prayers.  If  I  had  been  sure  they  were  pray- 
ing to  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  not  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  I  should  have  longed  that  our  English  poor 
people  could  do  like  them. 

Another  of  the  Venetian  islands,  called  Torcello, 
which  was  inhabited  before  Venice  was  built,  has  a  still 
more  splendid  church  than  Murano,  but  unfortunately, 
as  it  was  farther  off,  we  were  not  able  to  go  to 
it  Close  to  Murano  is  the  small  island  which  is  used 
for  the  cemetery  or  burying  ground.  I  have  heard 
these  Venetian  islands  called  very  beautiful ;  but  I  can- 
not say  they  appeared  so  to  me,  for  there  are  very  few 
trees  upon  them,  and  the  buildings  are  every  where  de- 
caying. They  only  look  pretty  at  a  distance,  when  they 
are  seen,  perhaps,  by  the  evening  light,  with  the  main- 
land, and  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  faint  and  misty 
beyond  them.  Several  are  occupi  ed  for  special  purposes. 
One,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  cemetery;  on  another  is  a  lu- 
natic asylum,  and  on  a  third  stands  an  Armenian  con- 
vent, belonging  to  a  Society  of  Christians,  who  in  many 
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respects  resemble  Roman  Catholics,  but  differ  from  tbem 
in  {*ome  particular  points.  Tliey  originally  came  fwm 
Armenia,  a  country  of  Asia.  This  convent  we  vLMt^l, 
one  afternoon,  having  fii-st  spent  a  short  time  in  the 
public  gardens,  almost  the  only  green  sjx)t  about  Ven- 
ice, They  are  close  to  the  principal  island,  but  were 
not  in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  Doges,  having  been 
ma<le  by  the  French  after  they  had  taken  possession  of 
the  place.  French  gardens  are  always  full  of  straight 
walks,  and  small  trees,  and  these  at  Venice  contain  noth- 
ing more  ;  but  the  shade  is  pleasant,  and  it  is  a  secure 
place  for  children,  who  play  about  there  with  their 
nurses,  and  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  learning  what 
trees  are  like,  which  otherwise,  if  they  lived  all  their 
lives  in  Venice,  they  might  not  be  so  likely  to 
know. 

The  Armenian  convent  pleased  me  far  more  than  the 
public  gardens.  It  was  a  delightfully  quiet  spot,  where 
it  seemed  if  life  might  pass  happily  and  peacefully. 
The  convent  is  a  plain  white  building  close  to  the  walls, 
and  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  When  we  reached  it, 
and  rang  a  bell  to  ask  for  admittance,  a  man  came  down 
to  the  water  side,  and  very  civilly  conducted  us  aerass  a 
small  court,  with  a  garden  in  the  centre,  and  covered 
walks  or  cloisters  all  round,  into  a  small  room,  where 
he  begged  us  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes  until  one  of  the 
fathers,  or  monks,  could  come  to  us.  The  room  was 
rather  dark ;  but  tliere  were  some  good  paintings  in  it^ 
copies  made  by  some  of  the  monks  of  celebrated  pic- 
tures. In  a  short  time  the  father  who  was  to  show  us 
the  convent  made  his  appeivance,  dressed  in  the  black 
gown,  something  like  a  clergyman's  gown,  which  it  is 
usual  for  monks  to  wear,  and  having  the  crown  of  his 
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head  shaved.    He  was  a  sensible,  agreeable,  gentleman- 
like man,  with  a  pleasant  voice,  which  made  his  good 
Italian  sound  particularly  well     He  took  us  first  to  the 
library,   a  large,  long  room,  veiy  like  some  rooms  I 
liave  seen  in  England,  at  Oxford,  in  which  were  a  number 
o(  curious  and  valuable  old  books,  some  printed,  and 
some  written  before  printing  was  invented.     One  of 
these  written  books,  or  manuscripts,  was  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old.     Another,  which  was  written  in  an 
Sastem  language — I  think  it  was  the  Burmese — no  one, 
be  said,  had  ever  been  able  to  make  out.     His  own 
taste,  I  suspect,  was  for  pictures,  for  he  pointed  out  with 
^eat  delight  a  beautiful  painting  by  a  celebrated  old 
Venetian  artist,  which  hung  against  the  wall  by  the 
staircase,  and  told  us  that  two  hundred  pounds  had  been 
offered  for  it  by  persons  in  England,  but  that  no  sum 
of  money  would  ever  induce  them  to  part  with  it     From 
the  library  we  went  to  the  chapel,  which  pleased  me 
more  than  any  other  foreign  church  I  had  seen,  in  one 
respect ;  for,  although  it  was  not  particularly  handsome, 
it  was  simple  and  neat,  and  there  were  no  images  of  the 
Vii^n  Mary  in  it.     There  was  a  curtain  to  draw  across 
the  front  of  the  altar,  and  separate  the  priests  from  the 
people  during  cei-tain  parts  of  the  service,  and  this,  I 
think,  was  the  chief  ditference  between  the  Armenian- 
chapel  and  what  one  might  see  in  England.     A  chair 
also  was  placed  in  it  for  the  Armenian  archbishop,  when- 
ever he  should  visit  the  convent 

Our  friend  the  monk  talked  to  us  a  little  of  the  dif- 
ference between  Roman  Catliolics  and  themselves. 
"  They  agreed  in  almost  every  point,"  he  said ;  "  but 
they  could  not  worship  together,  because  there  was 
some  difference.'^  One  of  the  party  suggested  that  per- 
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haps,  in  spite  of  this,  they  might  unite  and  become  one 
Church  ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  the  idea,  and  said, 
"the  Armenians  never  change."  Young  men  are  sent 
from  the  East  to  be  educated  at  this  convent,  and  the 
monks  employ  themselves  besides  in  superintending  the 
printing  of  books  in  different  languages.  We  were 
taken  into  the  printing  room  where  the  men  were  at 
work,  and  also  into  the  room  where  their  books  are 
kept :  amongst  them  was  an  account  of  the  convent, — 
when  it  was  established,  and  what  its  history  had  been. 
The  island  we  found  had  originally  been  set  apart  by 
the  Venetians  for  the  use  of  persons  affected  with  lepro- 
sy— that  dreadful  disease  being  common  in  Europe  in 
those  days.  The  garden  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but 
there  is  besides  a  vineyard,  which  looked  most  cool  and 
tempting;  the  vines  being  trained  over  arehes,  and 
forming  long,  green,  covered  walks.  Our  last  visit 
was  to  a  terrace,  overlooking  the  sea.  Venice  was  to 
be  seen  to  the  right,  and  in  front  were  the  distant  shores 
and  mountains  of  the  mainland.  Very  lovely  it  was ; 
but  the  beauty  is  in  some  degree  spoilt  when  the  water 
is  low,  as  the  sand  of  the  lagnne  is  then  scarcely  covered. 
That  evening,  as  we  rowed  away  from  the  Armenian 
convent,  we  ordered  our  gondoliers  to  take  us  to  the 
Lido.  The  word  really  means  the  shore ;  but  it  is  es- 
pecially applied  to  a  sandy  bank,  forming  part  of  a  long 
island,  which  lies  between  Venice  and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
I  expected  to  see  a  dreaiy  spot,  and  I  was  not  disappoint- 
ed. We  landed  by  a  few  poor  cottages,  walked  along 
a  raised  path  by  a  narrow  canal,  with  Indian  com  grow- 
ing by  the  sides  of  the  fiat  banks,  and  then  came  upon 
the  barren  sand,  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic 
The  spot  was  once  chosen  by  an  English  nobleman  as  a 
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riding  ground ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  only  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice  fitted  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  its  ap- 
pearance :  no  trees,  no  houses — no  signs  of  human  life ; 
— ^and  the  Adriatic  that  night  looked  dark  and  angry. 
There  are,  I  believe,  a  few  ancient  tombs  of  the  Jews 
upon  the  Lido,  their  burying-place  being  generally  kept 
&r  away  from  that  of  Christians. 

We  spent  one  Sunday  in  Venice,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  our  own  English  service  in  a  private 
room  at  the  hotel — an  English  clergyman  undertaking 
the  duty.  This  is  constantly  done  abroad,  for  the  num- 
ber of  English  who  travel  is  so  large  that  there  are  gen- 
erally enough  visitors  in  a  town  to  form  a  good  congre- 
gation. It  is  usual  on  these  occasions  to  send  word  to 
the  other  hotels  where  the  service  will  be,  and  at  what 
hour. 

Monday,  the  29th  of  September,  was  to  be  our  last 
day  at  Venice.  On  the  following  morning  we  were  to 
leave  it  for  Padua,  and  go  from  thence  by  railway  to 
Verona,  whore  we  had  again  engaged  Daval  to  meet  us, 
and  take  us  on  to  Milan.  The  other  voiturier's  services 
would  not  be  wanted;  he  came,  therefore,  into  Venice, 
from  Mestre,  where  he  and  Daval  had  been  waiting  for 
a  day  or  two,  to  be  paid,  and  wish  us  good  bye.  This 
last  was  a  ceremony  we  were  not  quite  prepared  for.  One 
of  my  friends  being  in  her  room,  resting  after  a  good  deal 
of  fatigue,  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  the 
black-haired  Italian,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  eagerness, 
rushed  up  to  her,  seized  her  hand,  kissed  it,  poured  forth 
a  torrent  of  Venetian  gratitude,  and  was  gone  before 
she  had  time  to  recover  from  her  surprise. 

The  last  days  have  always  a  great  deal  of  business 
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crowded  into  them.  I  was  at  St  Mark's^  as  asual, 
soon  after  seven,  returned  to  breakfast  at  nine,  and 
went  out  again  soon  afterwards ;  first,  to  the  church 
built  by  the  Venetian  senators  in  thankfulness  for  de- 
liverance from  a  great  plague,  in  which  60,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  died.  It  is  on  an  island  exactly  oppo- 
site the  Ducal  PsUace,  and  looks  well  at  a  distance, 
with  the  wide  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  tlie  entrance, 
and  the  great  dome  in  the  roof;  but  on  seeing  it  nearer 
I  cared  more  for  the  view  from  it  over  the  calm  blue  wa- 
ter, to  the  beautiful  arcades  of  the  Piazzetta,  and  the 
two  columns,  and  the  tall  tower  of  the  Campanile,  and 
the  domes  of  St  Mark^  than  for  the  building  itsell 
As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Venetian  churches,  a  great 
deal  of  .money  has  been  spent  upon  it  without  making 
it  beautiful. 

From  the  church  we  went  to  the  palace  now  used 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  here  we  heard  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  intelligence — that  the  Emperor  was 
expected  in  Venice  that  evening.  A  palace  requires  the 
same  kind  of  cleaning  and  dusting  as  an  ordinary 
house;  and  in  the  large  room  into  which  we  were 
shown  two  women  were  busily  employed  in  making  up 
curtains,  whilst  the  chairs  and  sofas  were  all  turned  out 
of  their  places  and  scattered  about  the  room  in  any- 
thing but  princely  order.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
there  was  no  chance  of  our  seeing  very  much,  and  in- 
deed there  appeared  but  little  to  be  seen: — only  a 
few  pictures,  which  were  not  in  any  way  wonderful. 
We  should  not  have  stayed  there  as  long  as  we  did, 
but  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  were  gone  to  inquire 
for  the  governor  of  the  arsenal, — the  place  where  all 
the  great  ships  of  Venice  used  to  be  made, — who,  it 
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was  hoped,  would  give  us  permission  to  go  over  it. 
I  will  not  tire  you,  as  we  were  tired  ourselves  that 
morning,  by  describing  how  we  went  from  one  person 
to  another,  and  one  place  to  another,  in  search  of  this 
officer,  who,  after  all,  was  never  found.  It  was  rather 
provukiijg  to  waste  time  on  our  last  day,  but  I  was 
always  tolerably  contented  when  in  a  gondola.  The 
principal  thing  I  had  wished  to  see  in  the  arsenal  was 
the  great  ship  the  "  Bucentaur,"  in  which  the  Doge 
always  used  to  appear  on  grand  occasions.  I  fancied 
it  was  still  in  existence,  but  I  found  that  the  French 
bad  destroyed  it,  and  only  a  model  was  kept  there  now, 
so  that  I  had  less  cause  to  be  sorry  that  we  did  not 
gain  admittance. 

The  morning  went  quickly,  and  did  not  give  us 
time  to  do  what  we  had  tjilked  of  doing  continually — 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Campanile,  in  tbe  Great 
Square,  in  order  to  see  the  view.  We  were  so  detei^ 
mined  not  to  omit  this,  that  w^e  set  off  for  the  Piazza 
again  directly  after  dinner,  though  with  a  considerable 
misgiving  as  to  whellier  we  should  not  be  too  late. 
It  was  very  vexatious  to  be  told  when  we  reached  it 
that  no  one  was  allow^ed  to  go  up  after  five  o'clock,  for 
we  had  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves.  Some  of  the 
party  were  anxious  to  persuade  the  man  who  had  the 
care  of  it  to  make  an  exception  in  our  favour ;  but  he 
was  quite  firm ;  and,  really,  when  I  looked  in  and  saw 
the  dark  way  by  which  we  were  to  ascend,  I  was  not 
at  all  sorry.  I  believe  there  are  no  steps,  but  what  is 
called  an  inclined  plane — a  continual  smooth  ascent, 
going  round  and  round  to  the  top. 

After  a  walk  round  the  Piazza,  and  a  little  wander- 
ing amongst  the  streets  of  the  Merceria,  to  complete 
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our  purchases  and  remembrances  of  Venice,  we  w^ii 
back  to  our  gondola,  but  with  no  intention  of  return- 
ing to  the  hotel.     The  Emperor  was  really  coming. 
He  was  expected  to  make  his  entrance  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  and  there  was  to  be  an  illumination  in   his 
honour.     We  could  not,  therefore,  do  better  than  row 
about  the  town  and  see  all  that  was  going  on.     So  we 
made  our    gondoliers    carry   us    out    some    distance 
amongst  the  merchant  vessels,  which  were  gaily  deco- 
rated with  flags,  and  then  made  our  way  up  the  Grand 
Canal   to   the  bridge  of  the  Rialto.     We  had  seen 
stands  of  candles  in  the  Piazza,  and  many  were  placed 
in  rows  in  the  windows ;  and  coloured  rugs  and  cloths 
were  hung  out,  but  there  were  no  inscriptions, — ^nothing 
to  mark  any  feeUng  of  loyalty  and  affection  in  the 
people.      Venice  must  always  be   a  singularly  quiet 
place ;  but  I  think  if  it  had  been  filled  with  English 
people,   expecting  to  receive  an    English    sovereign, 
they  would  have  contrived  in  some  way  or  other  to 
make  a  much  greater  noise  and  bustle,  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  havB  felt  a  great  deal  more  pleasure.     Still, 
the  remembrance  of  the  scene  that  night  will  always 
remain  with  me,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  could 
possibly  have  beheld.     We  rowed,  as  I  have  said,  to 
the  Rialto,  where  the  preparatioue  for  the  illuminations 
were  just  beginning,  returned  to  the  hotel  to  drink  tea, 
and  went  out  again  directly  afterwards.    The  lamps 
on  the  bridge  were  hghted  then ;  the  outline  of  the 
arch  marked  in  brilliant  lines  of  yellow  and  red  on  one 
side,  and  blue  and  green  on  the  other.     Rows  of  lamps, 
also,  were  placed  under  the  arch,  against  the  edge  of 
the  water,  but  the  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
were  only  partially  lighted.    At  this  time  the  people 
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were  oollecting  in  crowds,  and  there  was  a  crush  of  gon- 
dolas close  to  the  bridge.  We  managed  to  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  proceeded  to  a  spot  near  the  rail- 
way station,  from  which  we  knew  the  Emperor  would 
embark  in  his  gondola ;  but  not  being  quite  satisfied 
with  our  position  we  returned  again  to  the  Rial  to,  as  a 
deafening  peal  of  bells  from  the  innumerable  churches 
of  Venice  told  that  the  Emperor  was  arrived,  and 
placed  ourselves  on  one  side,  where  we  could  not  fail 
to  see  every  thing  that  went  by.  Gondolas  went  up 
and  down  incessantly;  their  dark  forms,  and  the  fig- 
ures of  the  gondoliers,  lighted  up  for  a  moment  as  they 
glided  beneath  the  brilliant  arch  of  the  bridge,  and 
quickly  lost  again  in  the  confused  mass  of  men  and 
boats  which  crowded  the  canal.  With  some  were 
borne  coloured  lighted  torches,  and  it  was  beautiful 
then  to  watch  them  as  they  threaded  their  way  into 
the  darkness.  But  a  blaze  of  light  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  buildings  near  us, — a  pale  green,  clear  and  brilliant, 
making  every  exquisite  line  and  carving  of  the  old 
palaces.  It  died  away,  and  another  flash  from  the  op- 
posite side ;  and  then,  from  beyond  the  bridge  of  the 
Rialto,  a  flood  of  crimson  colour  was  poured  upon  a 
long  line  of  rich  buildings,  which  shone  like  a  city  of 
fairy  land.  The  people  were  burning  coloured  lights, 
and  shouts  rose  from  the  multitude  as  they  watched 
them,  but  there  was  no  real  excitement  or  delight, — 
no  great  feeling  for  the  Emperor ;  and  as  the  gondolas 
came  down  more  closely  and  quickly,  and  the  sound 
of  distant  music  reached  us,  I  longed  for  a  hearty 
English  cheer  to  tell  him  that  he  was  welcome.  One 
huge  boat  passed,  so  crowded  with  people  that  it  caus- 
ed general  ridicule,  and  sharp  whistles  and  hisses  were 
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heard.    For  the  moment  we  mistook  the   cause,  and 
thought  that  they  were  meant  in  insult,  hut  this  was 
not  the  case ;  there  was  some  attempt  at  cheering  as  the 
gondola  filled  with  the  officers  of  the  Court  and  the  band 
of  musicians  came  in  sight ;    and  when  the  Emperor 
followed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  person 
not  to  feel  something  like  enthusiasm,  if  it  were  only 
from  the  singular  sight.     The  canal  was  completely 
covered  with  gondolas ;  the  Emperor  was  in  the  centre, 
but  his  boat  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
They  came  down  as  one  rapid  moving  mass  of  oars, 
and  arms,  and  figures  bent  forward  in  the  act  of  row- 
ing,— the  light  from  the  Rialto  falling  full  upon  them  ; 
and  on  they  passed,  brilliantly  visible  for  a  moment^ 
when  they  glided  beneath  the  arch,  and  then  vanishing 
in  darkness,  were  traced  only  by  the  light  of  torches 
and  the  sounds  of  music  falling  fainter  and  fainter  up- 
on the  ear. 

We  watched  them  whilst  they  were  in  sight,  and 
then  we  turned  away  into  one  of  the  narrow  silent 
canals,  with  the  tall  palaces  rising  on  each  side,  and 
only  an  occasional  lamp  given  notice  of  a  bridge  or  a 
gondola ;  and,  passing  between  the  Ducal  Palace  and 
the  prison,  looked  up  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  felt, 
as  every  person,  one  would  think,  must  feel  in  Venice, — 
indignation  at  its  past  offences  and  sorrow  for  its  pre- 
sent fate. 

For  it  is  a  place  fallen,  as  it  would  seem,  never  to 
rise  again.  The  people  have  no  wish  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  Doges  and  the  Senators ;  but  there  is  a 
spirit  of  discontent  amongst  them,  and  they  will  not 
submit  patiently  to  the  authority  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror ;  and  whilst  plots  are  formed,  and  fear  and  dift* 
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trust  are  every  where  felt,  trade  decays  and  poverty 
depresses  the  inhabitants  of  the  once  powerful  and 
wealthy  city. 

We  hoped  that  evening  to  have  seen  the  Emperor, 
for  we  were  told  that  he  would  probably  appear  at  a 
balcony  in  front  of  his  palace,  some  of  the  upper  rooms 
of  which  are  over  the  lower  buildings  of  the  Piazza. 
But  although  the  Piazza  was  well  lighted,  and  the  front 
of  St  Mark's  was  glorious  with  the  sparkling  gilding 
and  bright  colours,  and  a  band  was  playing  in  the 
square,  and  we  sat  in  the  upper  window  of  a  cafe,  op- 
posite to  the  palace,  drinking  coffee  and  eating  buns, 
and  wishing  that  his  Majesty  would  come  forth,  he  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  There 
were  lights  in  his  apartments,  and  we  could  see  his 
ofScers  go  backwards  and  forwards ;  but  the  Emperor 
was  either  too  tired,  or  too  little  pleased  with  his  re- 
ception, to  take  any  trouble  about  the  matter.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  think  there  were  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  collected,  for  certainly  the  Piazza  was  not  so 
very  crowded. 

But  then  it  was  extremely  late,  and  all  prudent  peo- 
ple were  probably  gone  to  bed.  The  giants  in  the 
dock  tower  struck  one  as  we  entered  our  gondola,  and, 
taking  one  lingering  look  at  St  Mark^  and  the  Ar- 
cades, and  the  ghostly  Campanile,  glided  for  the  last 
time  at  night  over  the  dark  waters  of  the  Grand  CanaL 


CHAPTER  XV. 


It  was  half  past  two  o'clock  before  I  was  in  bed, — 
packing,  and  putting  down  the  notes  of  my  journal, 
that  I  might  not  forget  what  I  had  seen,  took  me  so 
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long ;  and  before  six  I  was  up  again,  for  we  were  to 
leave  Venice  at  nine,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  first ; — ^breakfast,  and  the  row  to  the  railway  atA- 
tion,  and  a  church  to  be  seen  dose  to  it. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  how  sleepy  and  tired 
I  felt  when  I  was  called,  or  how  little  inclined  I  was 
for  the  business  of  the  day ;  but  it  was  a  case  in  which 
there  was  no  choice :  and,  after  the  final  packings  were 
completed,  and  breakfast  was  over,  and  we  had  watch- 
ed from  the  windows  some  of  the  Austrian  officers 
passing  in  tlieir  gondolas  in  fiill  dress  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  Emperor,  we  also  entered  a  gondola, 
and  said  farewell  to  the  hotel  of  the  Imperatore.  We 
were  in  very  good  time,  and  were  able  not  only  to  see 
the  Church  of  the  Scalzi,  but  also  had  the  satisfaction 
of  spending  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  wretched  little 
waiting-room  at  the  railway  station,  a  place  as  unlike 
Venice,  and  as  unsuited  to  it,  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  railway  itself  is  not  as  ugly  an  object  as  might 
be  expected.  It  is  of  an  immense  length ;  I  do  not 
quite  know  how  long, — but  it  stretches  away  with  a 
regular  line  of  arches  like  a  never^nding  bridge  over 
the  sea;  and  when  one  is  actually  upon  it,  there  is 
something  strange  and  exciting  in  seeing  the  water  on 
each  side,  whilst  the  view  of  Venice  is  very  interesting. 
The  shores  of  the  mainland  are  so  flat,  and  the  water 
runs  up  in  such  narrow  and  shallow  channels,  that  one 
cannot  tell  the  exact  spot  where  the  railway  leaves  the 
lagune  and  rests  upon  the  firm  earth,  and  this  makes 
its  length  appear  greater  than  it  otherwise  would. 

I  know  very  little  of  the  road  between  Venice  and 
Padua,  the  place  to  which  we  were  going,  except  that 
the  country  was  flat,  and  that  the  river  Brenta  flowed 
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through  it  Want  of  rest  and  sleep  made  me  feel  so 
QDwell  that  I  cared  very  little  for  anything,  even  for 
leaving  Venice ;  and  when  we  reached  Padua,  after  a 
short  journey,  I  went  to  my  room,  and  lay  down  on  a 
sofa,  and  begged  that  every  one  else  would  go  out  and 
see  the  town  and  leave  me  alone.  It  was  rather  vex- 
atious to  spend  in  this  way  one^s  first  hours  at  a 
celebrated  place,  but  I  contrived  to  see  a  good  deal  in 
the  afternoon. 

Padua  is  believed  to  be,  perhaps,  the  oldest  city 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  have  been  founded  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  at  the  time  when  judges  were  governing  the 
Israelites.  It  is  one  of  the  great  Universities  of  Italy, 
where  learned  men  study,  and  young  men  go  to  be  in- 
structed. The  knowledge  of  medicine  is  particularly 
taught  there.  One  of  the  first  things  which  caught  my 
eye  as  we  were  going  into  the  hotel,  was  a  handbill, 
giving  notice  of  some  discovery  which  had  been  made 
in  medicine.  The  great  building  in  which  the  young 
men  receive  instruction  has  a  curious  name.  It  is 
caUed  "il  Bo,"  or  the  ox, — ^no  one  seems  to  know  ex- 
actly why,  but  there  is  the  figure  of  an  ox  carved  on 
one  of  the  oolunms  within  it 

The  town  is  full  of  narrow  streets  with  arcades,  and 
great  houses,  which,  like  the  Venetian  houses,  are 
termed  palaces.  They  are  entered  generally  by  a  gate 
leading  into  a  court-yard,  beyond  which  is  a  garden, 
looking  very  pretty  as  one  sees  it  from  the  street  Still, 
the  city  has  an  appearance  of  decay,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  beauty  is  lost  from  the  custom  of  whitenmg  the 
houses.  I  always  fancied  Padua  to  be  a  handsome, 
though  a  gloomy  town,  and  so  it  is  really ;  but  these 
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rather  dirtj  white  walls  give  it  a  poor  look,  without  any 
grandeur  or  dignity. 

The  churches  and  the  pictures  in  them  are  now  the 
chief  charm  of  the  place,  and  we  spent  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  afternoon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day, 
in  examining  them.  The  principal  pictures  are  painted 
in  what  is  called  fresco,  which  is  a  peculiar  kind  of 
paint,  commonly  used  before  oil  colours  were  inrented, 
and  particularly  employed  in  adorning  walls  and  large 
buildings.  Unhappily  the  colours  wear  and  fade  away, 
so  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  paintings  that  were 
ever  executed  have  now  nearly  vanished. 

We  saw  one  exquisite  little  church,  called  Giotto's 
Chapel,  from  Giotto,  a  very  ancient  and  very  celebrated 
artist,  who  designed  and  adorned  it  It  stood  in  a 
garden, — not  a  neat  garden, — ^that  one  could  not  ex- 
pect in  Italy, — but  having  trees  and  flowers  in  it,  and 
away  from  the  noise  of  the  town.  It  was  quite  small, 
with  only  one  aisle,  a  very  high  roof,  and  a  beautiful 
arch  for  the  chancel.  The  ground  colour  of  the  walls 
was  a  most  lovely  deep  blue,  like  the  blue  of  the  sky 
in  the  early  morning  of  a  midsummer's  day :  the  roof 
was  of  the  same  hue,  and  studded  with  golden  stars,  and 
on  every  side  were  pictures  in  fresco  representing  the 
different  scenes  of  the  supposed  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  real  life  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  The  expressions 
of  the  faces,  and  the  outlines  of  the  figures,  were  quite 
wonderful ;  especially  the  grief  in  the  countenances  of  the 
persons  present  at  the  burial  of  our  Lord,  and  the  harsh 
cruelty  of  those  who  mocked  Him  as  He  stood  before 
Oaiaphas.  This  last  picture  was  so  natural  as  to  be 
very  painful.  Yet  all  this  wonderful  work  is  vanishing 
away ;  time  has  destroyed  the  brightness  of  the  coloorB, 
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and  the  outline  of  the  figures  can  often  be  scarcely 
traced.  Lovely  indeed  it  still  is,  but,  like  the  loveliness 
of  a  dying  person,  it  is  seen  with  mingled  sorrow  and 
pleasure..  The  building  itself,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
be  allowed  to  decay.  It  is  the  property  of  an  ancient 
Venetian  noble  fiunily,  and  service  is  performed  in  it 
every  day. 

The  other  churches  I  should  only  weary  you  by  de- 
scribing. They  are  full  of  beautiful  fresco  paintings. 
The  largest  and  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Church  of  St 
Antonio,  or  St.  Antony,  who  is  considered  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city.  It  has  seven  domes,  and  three  spires, 
and  in  a  degree  resembles  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  Uiough 
it  is  much  less  splendid.  It  was  particularly  interesting 
to  me,  as  being  a  specimen  of  the  beautiful  brick-work 
which  is  common  in  old  buildings  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  which  must  always,  I  think,  strike  English  people, 
who  are  accustomed  to  consider  brick  as  only  fitted  for 
the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  buildings.  The  frescoes 
in  this  church,  and  in  another  close  to  it,  the  Church  of 
St.  George,  were  amongst  the  finest  I  saw  in  Italy. 
Before  the  Church  stands  a  figure  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back, known  by  the  name  of  Gatta  Melata,  or  "  the 
honied  cat"  In  former  days  there  used  to  be  bands  of 
soldiers,  headed  by  various  chiefe,  who  were  hired  to 
fight  by  the  different  princes  of  Europe  when  they  went 
to  war ;  and  this  Gatta  Melata  was  one  of  tJie  most 
celebrated  of  the  commanders.  His  figure  looks  very 
well  in  front  of  the  old  church. 

The  most  striking  building  in  Padua,  next  to  the 
Church  of  St  Antony,  is  an  old  palace,  called  the 
Palazzo  della  Ragione,  or  the  Palace  of  Justice.  It  is 
a  very  large  building,  standing  upon  open  arches  on 
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one  side  of  the  market  place.  Its  principal  wonder  is 
an  immense  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  not  supported  by  pillars.  It  is  nearly 
half  as  high  again  as  the  walls.  The  plan  of  it  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  Padua  by  a  friar,  who  had  tra- 
velled a  good  deal  in  distant  countries,  and  returned  with 
drawings  of  all  the  fine  buildings  he  had  seen,  and 
amongf^t  others  of  the  roof  of  a  great  palace  in  India. 
The  Paduans  were  so  delighted  with  the  design,  that 
they  entreated  the  friar  to  build  them  a  roof  for  their 
hall  like  it,  and  he  agreed,  only  asking  to  be  paid  by  the 
wood  and  tiles  of  the  old  roof^  when  it  was  taken  down. 
It  is  a  strange,  mysterious  looking  room,  with  veiy 
small  windows,  very  high  up,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  paintings  of  figures,  considerably  faded,  but  all  sup- 
posed to  have  some  deep  meaning.  A  person  would 
feel  quite  alone  in  it  when  standing  at  one  end  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  other — ^the  distance  is  so 
great  for  a  room,  and  the  dim  light  makes  it  so  solemn. 
Several  figures  of  celebrated  persons  are  placed  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall,  and  an  enormous  figure  of  a 
wooden  horse,  which  perhaps  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  room  than  anything  else.  It  is  hollow,  and 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  twenty^four  persons, 
and  yet  it  did  not  look  much  larger  than  an  ordinary 
horse  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  room.  This 
wooden  horse  is  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  Padua. 
You  may  remember  that  I  told  you  the  city  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  a  great  many  years  ago. 
Antenor,  the  person  who  founded  it,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Troy,  a  city  in  Asia,  which  was 
besieged  for  ten  years  by  the  Greeks  without  success. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  die  Greeks  made  a  huge  hollow. 
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wooden  hone,  in  which  a  party  of  Boldiere  hid  them- 
selves,  and  this  was  foolishly  taken  into  the  town  by  the 
Trojans,  who  did  not  know  what  it  contained.  The 
Qreek  soldiers  remained  in  the  wooden  horse  very 
quietly  all  day,  but  when  night  came  they  got  out  of  it 
and  opened  the  gates  to  their  friends,  and  so  Troy  was 
taken ;  and  Antenor,  one  of  the  chief  men,  escaped, 
and  came  to  Italy  and  founded  Padua. 

Padua  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  which  clocks 
were  made  to  strike  the  hour.  There  is  a  great  tower 
with  a  clock  in  it  in  one  of  the  squares,  which  was 
contrived  in  the  year  1344,  by  a  man  called  Dondi, 
who  became  so  famous  in  consequence,  that  the  name 
of  "  Orologio,"  or  Clock,  was  given  him.  His  family 
are  said  to  be  living  at  this  day,  and  are  called  Dondi 
deir  Orologio,  or  Dondi  of  the  Clock.  Dondi's  daugh- 
ter was  a  very  learned  lady,  and  is  placed  amongst  the 
celebrated  people  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice. 

The  inhabitants  of  Padua  seem  always  to  have  had 
a  great  remembrance  of  their  distinguished  men.  A 
large  oval  green  place  near  the  outside  of  the  town, 
surrounded  by  a  small  canal,  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  famous  persons.  It  was  intended  only  for  those  who 
had  actually  belonged  to  the  city,  but  these  were  not 
found  sufSdent,  and  now,  I  must  say,  there  is  a  very 
odd  mixture.  The  statues,  however,  have  a  very  good 
appearance  as  they  stand  up  side  by  side  round  the 
open  green  space. 

We  had  our  luncheon  at  a  splendid  caf^,  built  of 
marble,  and  called  the  CafS  Pedroochi,  from  the  person 
who  erected  it  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  in  his  early 
days  lived  in  a  little  house  which  stood  just  where  the 
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beautiful  caS6  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  old  house  being 
ruinous,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  pull  it  down ;  and 
after  this  was  done,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
Paduans,  Pedrocchi  grew  wonderfully  rich,  collected 
workmen,  and  gave  orders  for  the  new  marble  building. 
He  took  great  delight  in  the  work,  and  went  every 
evening  regularly  to  pay  his  workmen  in  old  Venetian 
gold.  The  strange  part  of  the  history  is,  that  no  one 
could  ever  find  out  where  his  money  came  from,  and 
many  wonderful  things  are  still  said  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  became  possessed  of  it  Some  supposed  that 
he  must  have  found  a  hidden  treasure. 

We  left  Padua  by  the  railway  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reached  Verona  too  late  to  see  anything  of  the  town 
that  evening.  The  hotel  was  comfortable,  but  rather 
dingy.  I  remember  particularly  a  dark  green  car])et 
in  one  of  the  bed-rooms,  apparently  Hned  and  stuffed 
with  straw,  into  which  one's  foot  sank  as  one  walked 
in  a  most  unnatural  manner,  giving  one  all  kinds  of 
unpleasant  ideas  of  diil  and  insects.  I  must  confess 
though,  for  the  honour  of  Verona,  and  especially  of 
the  hotel  of  the.  "  Due  Torri,"  or  the  "  two  towers," 
that  I  did  not  make  acquaintance  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


Wb  were  full  of  business  the  next  morning ;  all  Verona 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  and  any 
person  who  has  ever  been  there,  would  know  that  such 
an  understanding  is  no  slight  one.  For  Verona  is  even 
more  full  of  curious  and  ancient  .buildings,  and  monu- 
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ments,  and  churches,  than  Padua.     It  is  also  a  much 
larger  place,  and   contains  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The    situation  is  extremely  lovely;  some  persons  say 
that  it  is  the  finest  in  the  north  of  Italy.     Beautiful 
liills  covered  with  vineyards,  and  trees,  and  villas,  sur- 
rounded it ;  and  the  river  Adige  flows  through  it,  and 
is  crossed  by  some  very  remarkable  old  bridges,  built 
with   battlements,   like   the   walls   of    a   castle.     The 
streets  are,  I  think,  narrower  than  those  of  Padua ;  the 
houses    better,   and    ornamented,  and   not   whitened. 
The  shops  are  good,  and  the  dress  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  woman,  with  their  black  veils,  such  as  we 
saw  at  Como,  contributes  to  form  a  very  pretty,  and  con- 
stantly changing,  scene.     One  thing  only  was  wanted 
to  make  our  morning  at  Verona  perfectly  agreeable, — 
fine  weather ;  but  alas !  we  had  had  a  perpetual  little 
drizzle  at  Venice, — a  decided  rain  in  the  evening  at 
Padua, — ^and  rain  still  followed  us  to  Verona.     It  is 
amusing,  however,  to  observe  how  soon  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  any  state  of  circumstances.     We  had 
learned  now  to  calculate  upon  rain,  and  it  never  pre- 
vented us  from  going  out. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  remains  of  a  great  build- 
ing,— a  Roman  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able things  in  Italy.  You  must  all,  I  think,  have  heard 
that  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Emperors  public  shows, 
consisting  of  combats  of  men  and  of  wild  beasts,  were 
the  common  amusement  of  the  people ;  and  you  must 
know  also  tliat  the  early  Christians,  instead  of  being 
put  to  death  by  public  execution,  were  often  condemn- 
ed to  die  in  this  horrible  manner,  fighting  with  savage 
animals.  St  Paul  alludes  to  this  custom,  when  he 
says,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ^  If  after  the 
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manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesoa, 
what  advantageth  it  me  if  the  dead  rise  not  T'  The 
amphitheatre  was  the  place  in  which  these  terrible 
scenes  took  place.  Somelimes,  men,  called  gladiators, 
fought  with  each  other ;  and  sometimes  savage  ani- 
mals were  chosen  instead.  But  in  either  case,  it  was  a 
scene  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  The  largest  amphi- 
theatre in  Italy  is  at  Rome ;  it  is  called  the  ColiseuoL 
This  one  at  Verona  is,  however,  the  most  perfect  in 
some  respects.  It  is  a  very  large  open  space  surround- 
ed by  TOWS  of  stone  seats,  which  rise  one  behind  the 
other  to  an  immense  height  It  is  uncovered,  for  the 
shows  took  place  in  the  day-time,  and,  with  the  warm 
climate  and  bright  skies  of  Italy,  nothing  was  required 
but  an  awning  supported  by  a  mast  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  size  of  the  amphitheatre  is  best  understood 
by  knowing  that  it  would  hold  32,000  people. 

Underneath  the  seats  there  are  long  passages  and 
vaults,  in  some  of  which  it  is  supposed  the  wild  beasts 
were  kept  The  whole  is  shut  in  by  surprisingly  thick 
walls,  once  divided  into  seventy-two  arches,  through 
which  persons  could  enter  the  passages,  and  so  reach 
the  centre  space,  or  the  arena ;  or  else  make  their  way 
to  the  seats.  Only  four,  however,  of  these  outer  arches 
are  now  standing.  Many  of  the  arcades  and  passages 
are  now  occupied  by  smiths,  and  farriers,  and  persons 
who  have  things  to  sell.  The  building  is  of  marble, 
except  in  some  few  parts,  where  a  little  brick  has  been 
used.  The  arches  were  formerly  all  numbered,  and  the 
persons  who  went  to  the  amphitheatre  received  tickets, 
marked  with  the  same  number  as  the  arch  through 
which  they  were  to  pass.  Some,  who  went  in  carriages, 
instead  of  getting  out  at  the  arches,  and  walking  through 
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the  passages,  were  driven  up  a  broad,  sloping  stone  road, 
or,  what  is  called  an  incline  plane,  which  enabled  them 
to  reach  the  height  of  some  of  the  upper  seats  before 
they  left  their  carriages.  The  seats  are  of  marble,  like 
the  rest  of  the  building, — one  row  to  sit  upon,  and  the 
next  for  the  spectators  to  rest  their  feet  upon.  They 
are  divided  into  different  sets,  and  between  these  sets  a 
Bpaoe  is  left  for  steps,  to  go  up  and  down  amongst  them ; 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one 
person  to  move  without  greatly  disturbing  his  neigh- 
bours. 

The  colour  of  the  building  is  a  dark  red ;  but  it  is 
overgrown  with  creeping  plants  on  the  outside,  which 
greatly  add  to  its  beauty  as  a  ruin.  In  the  inside,  the 
open  centre  is  overgrown  with  grass,  but  the  seats  are 
all  perfect,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Verona  are  obliged  by 
law  to  repair  them  from  time  to  time,  and  shows  are  still 
occasionally  held  in  the  amphitheatre ;  though,  of  course, 
not  of  the  same  kind  as  formerly. 

From  the  amphitheatre  we  went  to  visit  some 
famous  old  monuments,  belonging  to  a  noble  family, 
who  were  once  lords  of  Verona.  The  first  of  the  family 
was  called  Mastino  delta  Scala,  or  Mastino  of  the  Lad- 
der ;  for  a  ladder  was  considered  the  sign  of  the  family ; 
and  in  every  part  of  Verona  it  is  to  be  seen,  carved  on 
buildings  or  monuments,  as  we  see  in  England  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn,  and  the  signs,  or  arms,  of  our  own 
royal  family.  No  one  exactly  knows  where  the  Scala 
family  came  from ;  but  Mastino  was  chosen  by  the 
people  of  Verona  to  be  tiheir  lord  after  the  death  of  a 
most  cruel  tyrant,  named  Ezzelino  of  Ravenna,  who  had 
ruled  over  Verona,  Padua,  and  other  cities  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  whose  cruelty  was  so  shocking  that  people 
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thought  he  must  be  under  the  special  dominion  of  the 
spirit  of  evil. 

Strano^e  names  abounded  in  the  family  of  Scala,  or 
the  Sealigeri,  as  they  were  called,  and  almost  all  had 
something  to  do  with  dogs,  but  the  reason  is  not  exactly 
known.  M:vstino  means  a  mastiff ;  Cangrande,  another 
common  name  amongst  them,  meant  the  great  dc^;  and 
Otiu  Sign  ore,  the  chief  dog.  They  were  all  powerful 
princes,  and  ruled  their  people  well ;  and  now  they  rest 
together  under  sumptuous  marble  tombs,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  which  was  subject  to  them.  Two  are  repre- 
sented upon  the  top  of  their  separate  monuments  in  full 
armour,  mounted  upon  their  war  horses ;  whilst  below 
their  figures  are  carved  lying  in  their  royal  robes. 

The  rest  of  our  time  at  Verona  was  spent  in  seeing 
churches.  The  most  interesting  and  beautiful  was  the 
Church  of  St  Zeno,  an  African  saint,  said  to  have  been 
Bishop  of  Verona  about  362  years  after  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour. 

This  church  must  have  been  originally  begun  when 
the  great  Roman  empire  was  falling  to  pieces,  and 
when  a  new  people,  the  Lombards,  had  settled  them- 
selves in  the  north  of  Itiily,  and  were  governed  by  their 
own  kings.  This  happened  about  the  time  when  the 
Saxons  were  ruling  in  Britain.  Lombard  Churches  are 
very  curious,  with  round  arches,  and  thick  pillars,  and 
all  kinds  of  strange  figures  as  ornaments  about  them. 
The  columns  of  the  porch  of  San  Zeno  rested  upon  two 
figures  resembling  lions,  lying  down;  and  round  the 
archway  was  carved  a  hunt, — the  stag,  and  the  dogs, — 
with  the  king  following  them.  It  referred  to  some  old 
atory  connected  with  religion,  which  was  believed  in 
those  days. 
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We  had  but  just  time  to  hurry  over  our  dinner 
when  DaTaPs  carriage  was  ready  to  taklB  us  from 
Verona;  the  lady's  maid  was  to  go  by  the  diligence. 
I  have  scarcely  ever  left  a  place  with  more  regret ; 
so  many  things  were  left  unvisited ;  and  seeing  the 
buildings  which  had  .remained  unchanged  for  so  many 
years  was  better  far  than  reading  history.  It  was  as  if 
one  had  gone  back  to  the  times  themselves.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try  and  be  contented  ; 
and,  after  driving  through  a  street  with  old  palaces  on 
each  side,  and  passing  once  more  the  church  of  San 
2^ne,  we  said  good  b'ye  to  Verona,  and  proceeded  on 
our  way  to  Desenzano,  a  little  town  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  or  the  Lake  of  Garda,  at  which  we  were  to 
sleep. 

The  afternoon's  journey  will  soon  be  described :  we 
had  a  straight  road,  few  villages,  and  the  river  Brenta 
flowing  part  of  the  way  by  our  side.  We  passed  a 
small  town  called  Peschiera,  with  strong  walls  round  it 
for  defence,  and  then  travelled  by  the  side  of  the  Lake 
of  Garda,  and  looked,  a  little  longingly,  at  the  great 
hills  which  rose  up  in  the  distance,  and  reminded  us  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol ; — for  the  upper  part  of  the  lake 
is  in  the  Tyrol, — and  at  last  we  stopped  at  a  droll  little 
inn  close  by  the  water  side,  not  very  clean,  and  where 
we  had  none  but  men  to  wait  upon  us,  according  to 
the  disagreeable  custom  of  all  small  Italian  inns ;  but 
where  we  contrived  to  sleep  with  tolerable  comfort. 

We  were  in  the  carriage  again  at  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  the  weather  cloudy  and  threatening  for 
rain,  and  particularly  tanbdising  to  us,  because  it  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  the  views  on  the  lake  to  advan- 
tage.    I  am  afraid  one  is  always  inclined  to  be  discon- 
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tented.  When  I  was  in  the  Tyrol  I  used  to  think  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  enjoy  again  the  soft  warm  air, 
and  the  lovely  scenery  of  Italy ;  and  now  I  looked  at  the 
mountains,  with  the  earnest  desire  that  we  were  all 
going  off  in  a  boat  towards  them.  I  fancied  the  scen- 
ery there  must  be  so  very  beautiful ;  and  so  I  believe 
it  is.  But  we  had  no  time  to  bestow  upon  it,  and,  after 
a  short  glimpse  of  the*  water,  the  horses'  heads  were 
turned  just  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  away  we 
drove,  left  the  Lago  di  Garda  behind  us,  and  returned 
to  the  flat  country,  the  straight  roads  and  tihe  acacia 
hedges.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  day  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  number  of  large  houses  scattered  about 
on  the  hills  gave  notice  that  we  were  approaching 
Brescia,  where  we  were  to  rest  the  horses  and  have  our 
dinner.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  place  as  Padua  and 
Verona,  having  similar  narrow  streets  and  handsome 
houses.  But  we  had  only  two  hours  to  spare  for  it ; 
and  we  no  sooner  reached  the  hotel,  and  had  ordered 
dinner,  than  we  made  inquiry  for  some  person  who 
might  be  able  to  show  us  everything  worth  seeing  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time.  Such  persons  are  always 
at  hand  in  foreign  towns  where  there  are  many  visitors ; 
and  our  guide,  a  solemn  man,  wearing  a  blue  linen 
jacket,  and  a  straw  hat,  set  rather  dandily  on  one  side, 
having  made  his  appearance,  we  sallied  forth,  the  guide 
leading  the  way.  He  took  us  first  to  the  remains  of  an 
old  Roman  building,  which,  until  within  a  few  years, 
had  been  buried  beneath  stones  and  rubbish,  with  only 
one  column  just  seen  above  the  ground.  It  was  this 
column  which  first  gave  the  idea  that  the  rest  of  the 
building  might  be  in  existence,  and  orders  were  issued 
that  the  ground  should  be  dug  up.     Some  more  most 
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exquuitelj  caired  oolamns  and  portions  of  a  large  build- 
ing were  then  discovered,  beneath  which  were  passages 
SLTkd.  vaults.     In  these  were  found  many  things  belonging 
to  Heathen  temples ;  and  it  is  supposed  that,  when  Chris- 
tistnitj  was  established  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  idol- 
aters hid  the  signs  of  their  worship  in  these  dark  under- 
ground places,  when  they  were  forgotten  till  brought  to 
liglit  so  many  hundred  years  afterwards.    The  pictures 
in  the  churches  were  next  visited,  and  also  a  small,  but 
most  beautiful  and  valuable   collection,  made  by  an 
Italian  nobleman,  Count  Tosi,  who  in  his  will  left  them 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia. 

Our  sight-seeing  hour  was  over  then  ;  dinner  was 
likely  to  be  ready,  and  the  rain  had  come,  and  we  had 
to  make  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  in  spite  of  it  That 
walk  was  really  one  of  the  longest  to  my  feelings  that 
I  ever  took.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  we  hur- 
ried on  through  street  after  street,  not  knowing  where 
we  were  going.  Constantly  I  thought  we  must  stop, 
and  as  constantly  our  blue  guide  and  his  straw  hat 
were  seen  in  the  distance  rushing  forwards,  and  com- 
pelling us  to  follow  at  the  same  pace,  lest  we  should 
lose  sight  of  him  altogether. 

It  rained  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  have  no  knowledge 
or  remembrance  of  the  drive,  till  we  entered  a  town  called 
Chiari,  when — ^the  rain  becoming  quite  surprising  in  its 
vehemence — ^Daval  made  a  sudden  dart  into  the  court- 
yard of  a  wretched  inn,  at  which  we  were  to  remain  for 
the  night  What  a  recollection  I  have  of  the  sound  of 
the  rain  upon  the  pavement,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  my  dark  little  bedroom  into  a  narrow  lane,  with 
a  high  wall  rising  up  just  in  front;  and  not  even  an 
odd  window  or  a  projecting  roof  to  amuse  me  with  the 
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thought  that  I  was  in  Italy !  Further,  to  raise  one^s 
spirits,  as  we  sat  down  to  tea,  intelligeace  was  brought 
us  that  a  bridge  had  broken  down  on  the  road  to 
Milan,  which  we  had  hoped  to  reach  the  next  day,  and 
that  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  there. 
The  news  gave  us  a  subject  of  oonveisatioo  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  confess  that  in  my  heart  I  was  not  very  sorry 
to  be  told,  at  last,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn 
aside  from  the  usual  road  and  go  the  following  day  to 
Bergamo.  The  guide  book  gave  a  most  tempting  de- 
scription of  the  place ;  and  I  had  so  fallen  in  love  with 
Padua,  Verona,  and  Brescia,  that  I  longed  to  see 
another  of  the  beautiful  towns  of  Lombardy.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  Fine  weather  and  different  intelligence 
came  the  next  morning.  The  bridge  had  been  mended, 
or  was  being  mended,  and  it  was  thought  we  should 
pass  over  it  very  easily,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  were  on 
our  way  to  Milan,  with  only  one  uncomfortable  thought 
in  our  minds, — ^how  the  poor  lady's  maid,  who  had  been 
travelling  all  night,  had  ^ired  in  the  diligence  when  it 
passed  the  bridge. 

Straight  roads  and  acacia  hedges!  you  will  bo  a 
little  tired  of  hearing  of  them,  and  I  was  a  little  tired  of 
seeing  them.  But  then  we  had  the  Tyrol  mountains  in 
the  distance,  and  my  spirits  rose  at  the  sight  of  a  snow 
peak  as  at  the  meeting  with  an  old  friend.  The  broken 
brtdge  was  only  a  kind  of  apology  for  a  bridge, — ^veiy 
low,  and  carried  over  what  perhaps  would  properly  be 
called  a  drain :  but  it  would  have  served  the  purpose  of 
stopping  our  progress,  just  as  much  as  the  ruin  of  a 
handsome  arch,  if  the  Italians  had  not  for  once  ex- 
erted themselves  and  worked  diligently  to  repair  it — 
covering  the  part  which  had  fallen  away  with  boardai 
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and  filling  up  the  space  with  earth  and  stones.  We 
were  kept  waiting  there  for  a  few  minutes  in  company 
witb  another  carriage  and  a  great  diligence ;  but  we 
all  passed  safely  and  went  on  to  Treviglio,  from  which 
there  is  a  railway  into  Milan. 

The  railway  bridge  was  broken  down  1  that  was  the 
next  thing  we  heard :  happily  it  did  not  signify  to  us, 
for  the  carriage  could  as  well  take  us  into  Milan  as  the 
lailway.  So  we  troubled  ourselves  very  little  about 
the  matter,  but  wandered  about  in  the  town,  where  there 
was  a  market  of  shoes,  cotton,  cattle,  and  old  knives, 
and  found  out  there  was  very  little  to  be  seen,  and  had 
our  dinner  and  set  off  again. 

The  country  between  Treviglio  and  Milan  was 
flooded,  and  looked  desolate  in  consequence ;  but  the 
road  was  wide,  the  houses  on  each  side  were  good  ;  and 
when,  at  length,  we  drove  through  a  very  handsome 
gateway  into  an  exceedingly  broad,  fine  street,  with 
handsome  buildings  on  each  side,  and  passed  a  splendid 
carriage  drive  leading  from  it,  planted  with  rows  ot 
trees,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  first  view  of  Milan, 
the  capital  of  Lombardy. 

The  great  wonder  of  Milan  is  its  Cathedral  of  pure 
white  marble.  I  caught  sight  of  it  as  we  entered  a 
rather  narrow  street,  —  the  white  marble  pinnacles 
at  the  top  glittering  above  the  stains  of  smoke  and^he 
dust  of  ages  which  had  discoloured  the  lower  part 
But  it  was  only  the  glimpse  of  a  moment,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  we  drove  into  the  court-yard  of 
the  Albergo  Reale,  or  the  Royal  Hotel,  at  which,  as 
events  proved,  we  were  to  take  up  our  residence  for  the 
next  ten  days. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

The  time  we  spent  at  Milan  was  in  one  respect  un- 
fortunate, for  we  were  kept  there  in  consequence  of  aa 
accident  which  happened  to  one  of  the  party,  who 
slipped  down  a  dark  staircase,  and  very  much  hurt  her 
foot  This  made  us  aniious  for  several  days,  though 
the  injury  proved  to  be  less  serious  than  we  had  at  first 
feared.  I  was  rather  sorry  to  be  detained  at  Milan. 
It  is  not  a  very  interesting  place, — I  scarcely  know  why, 
for  it  is  famous  in  history, — and  the  Cathedral  is  always 
delightful,  and  there  is  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
the  shops  are  good,  and  it  is  certainly  a  cheerful  placet. 
But  it  is  too  much  like  any  other  large  town,  too  regu- 
larly handsome,  and  I  did  not  become  the  least  fond  of 
it  Verona,  with  its  ruins,  and  curious  bridges,  and  old 
buildings,  was  far  more  charming.  The  lady's  maid,  I 
think,  enjoyed  Milan  more  than  any  one  else ;  and  she 
really  required  some  pleasure,  for  that  night  journey  of 
hers,  in  the  diligence,  over  the  broken  bridge,  and 
stopped  by  the  broken-up  railway,  was  a  most  dismal 
one.  She  gave  me  a  lamentable  account  of  it,  but  I 
forget  the  particulars :  only  I  know  that  the  passengers 
in  the  diligence  were  all  obliged  to  get  out,  and  find 
accommodation  as  best  they  could ;  and  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman,  who  allowed 
her  to  share  the  same  room  with  his  wife  and  sister,  she 
would  have  been  left  without  shelter  in  a  strange  town. 
Our  party  broke  up  too  at  Milan  ;  and  that  was  not 
agreeable.  Two  were  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
and  when  we  said  good-bye  Ur  them,  it  reminded  ua 
that  our  pleasant  summer  excursion  was  drawing  to  a 
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close  for  hb  all.  Yet  there  were  some  things  in  Milan 
'which  gave  me  excessive  pleasure.  The  pictures  in  the 
Brera,  or  the  great  gallery  of  paintings,  though-  not 
very  well  arranged,  were  delightful ;  and  we  happened 
to  have  arrived  just  at  the  right  time,  for  shortly  before 
many  of  them  had  been  hidden  by  an  exhibition  of 
modem  pictures,  which  is  made  every  year,  and  which 
really  quite  distressed  me,  when  I  one  day  saw  them  : 
they  were  so  ugly,  and  badly  done.  They  were  taken 
away,  happily,  directly  after  we  came. 

The  Cathedral,  being  very  near  our  hotel,  was  visited 
every  day.  It  was  the  one  thing  which  I  regretted 
when  we  left  Milan.  We  usually  finished  our  walk 
through  the  busy  streets  by  spending  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  it ;  and  the  rest  was  as  good  for  the  mind  as 
the  body.  Before  I  went  to  Milan,  I  was  told  that  I 
should  be  disappointed  in  the  Cathedral — that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  imagine  it-  at  all  the  more  beautiful  for 
heing  built  of  white  marble — for  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  distinguish  the  marble  from  any  common  stone. 
But  I  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case.  I  dare  say 
persons,  who  know  exactly  how  churches  ought  to  be 
built,  might  find  great  feults  in  it :  indeed,  I  could 
discover  a  good  many  myself;  and  I  do  not  think  it 
pleased  me  by  any  means  as  much  as  the  Cathedral  at 
Cologne :  but  it  is  still  unlike  any  other  building  which 
I  have  ever  seen;  and,  in  some  respects,  it  is  more 
beautiful.  The  lower  part  is  certAinly  stained  and  dis- 
coloured, as  all  buildings  must  be,  after  a  time,  in  large 
towns ;  but  the  hue  of  the  stone  is,  nevertheless,  richer 
than  that  of  common  stone ;  and  above,  where  the  pin- 
nacles and  statues  are  newer,  they  sparkle  like  silver, 
especially  when  seen  at  a  distance,  on  a  bright  day, 
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rising  up  against  the  blue  sky.  On  one  side,  tbe 
church  id  very  much  disfigured  by  the  stalls,  which 
are  jslaced  close  to  it ;  but  the  front  faces  an  oj>en 
square.  It  is  said  that  the  prson  wIjo  designed  Milan 
Cathedral  came  from  Germany ;  and  this  seems  very 
probable,  for  it  is  not  at  all  lifee  an  Italian  buildinir. 
The  arches  are  pointed,  and  not  round ;  and  the  pillars 
are  like  those  which  are  found  in  our  own  cathedrals. 
It  is,  in  fact,  what  is  called  a  Gothic  building.  The 
size  is  immense — very  much  greater,  I  believe,  than 
tjiat  of  Cologne — and  the  beautiful  rows  of  marble 
columns,  along  the  vast  aisles,  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  delight,  which  was  always  new.  I  was  rather 
vexed  to  have  it  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  ceiling, 
instead  of  being  of  carved  stone,  is  merely  painted,  to 
represent  it  It  would  have  been  more  pleasant  at 
the  time  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  which,  perhaps, 
I  should  not  have  discovered  myself.  As  it  was,  I 
never  looked  up  to  the  roof,  without  a  notion  of  its 
being  pretence;  looking  like  something  which  it 
really  was  not  The  interior  is  dark  and  rich  from  the 
colour  of  the  painted  glass,  which  is  especially  beautiful 
at  the  east  end ;  but  there  is  no  painting  upon  the 
walls  as  there  is  at  Cologne.  The  altars  are  not  as 
numerous  as  is  usual  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  In 
fact,  the  original  intention  was,  that  there  should  be 
only  one  altar,  as  in  our  own  Church  ;  for  the  services 
used  by  the  Church  at  Milan  since  the  time  of  St^ 
Ambrose,  who  was  archbishop  in  the  year  875,  are 
rather  different  from  the  common  Romish  services, 
and  do  not  encourage  prayers  to  the  Saints  in  the  same 
degree.  There  are  two  pulpits  in  the  Cathedral,  very 
unlike  our  pulpits ;  for  they  are  galleries  of  bronae, 
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placed  round  two  pillars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir. 
They  are  very  beautiful,  and  suit  extremely  well  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  Cathedral  contains  very 
few  pictures  or  remarkable  monuments ;  but  I  do  not 
think  any  one  would  regret  this :  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  so  beautiful,  that  one  does  not  wish  to  think 
about  the  separate  parts.  The  tomb  of  San  Carlo  Boi^ 
romeo  is,  however  a  great  object  of  interest.  He  was, 
as  you  may  remember  I  told  you,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
about  the  time  of  our  Queens,  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
He  was  buried  in  a  chapel  underneath  the  Cathedral. 
When  standing  in  the  centre  aisle,  just  in  front  of  the 
choir,  one  can  look  down  into  it ;  for  there  is  a  large 
open  space  in  the  floor,  surrounded  by  iron  railings,  and 
lamps  were  always  kept  burning  below.  Besides  the 
buiying-place  of  San  Carlo,  there  is  an  under  church, 
in  which  the  service  is  celebrated  in  the  winter,  as  it  is 
much  warmer  than  the  choir  above.  I  believe  that  the 
remains  of  San  Carlo  are  sometimes  shown ;  for  his 
body  was  embalmed  to  preserve  it — a  custom  of  which 
we  often  read  in  the  Bible  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a 
very  painful  sight  The  chapel  and  the  tomb  are  most 
richly  ornamented,  and  San  Carlo's  favourite  word, 
"  Umilitas,"  or  humility,  is  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  in 
golden  letters.  San  Carlo  is  quite  the  favourite  saint  in 
Milan — one  of  the  squares  is  named  after  him  ;  and  in 
it  stands  a  fine  figure  of  the  Archbishop,  with  the  same 
word,  "  Umilitas,"  on  the  pedestal. 

To  judge  of  the  real  beauty  of  the  Cathedral,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  highest  tower — an 
undertaking  much  less  difficult  than  it  sounds.  It  is 
the  yery  easiest  ascent  that  can  be  imagined.  Instead  of 
going  rpund  and  round  a  little  narrow  Btaircase,  grow- 
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ing  darker  as  you  ascend,  and  making  you  so  g^ddy, 
that  you  scarcely  know  whether  to  move  backwards  or 
forwards,  the  ascent  of  Milan  Cathedral  is  principally 
by  a  square  tower  with  straight  steps,  made  in  sets  of 
three  and  four,  with  a  little  landing-place  between. 
The  first  tower  is  the  highest ;  but  even  that  we  did 
not  find  at  all  trying,  compared  with  other  church 
towers ;  and  from  it  we  walked  upon  the  roof  of  tJie 
church — a  marble  roof,  white  and  sparkling,  with  mar^ 
ble  balustrades,  marble  pinnacles,  marble  buttresses,  the 
ornaments  of  which  were  made  to  represent  flowers,  and 
a  profusion  of  marble  statues ;  many  by  Monti,  a  cele- 
brated Milanese  sculptor,  whose  works  were  shown  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  London.  Above  them  were 
other  smaller  marble  towers,  and  galleries,  exquisitely 
carved ;  and  looking,  as  they  stood  out  against  the  sky, 
almost  too  delicate  to  be  the  work  of  a  human  hand. 
Persons  may  say  what  they  like  as  to  the  defects  of 
Milan  Cathedral,  and  how  much  more  beautiful  it 
might  have  been  made,  but  I  cannot  imagine  any  one 
standing  upon  the  roof,  and  looking  around  him  upon 
the  profusion  of  rich  material,  and  the  perfect  finish  of 
every  part,  without  feeling  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  buildings  in  existence.  Perhaps  one  of  its 
greatest  charms  is,  that  every  pafb  which  has  yet  been 
completed  has  been  done  in  the  best  way ;  no  expense 
has  been  spared ;  and  even  in  places  where,  as  the  com- 
mon saying  is,  no  one  would  notice,  it  is  as  delicately 
carved  and  ornamented  as  in  the  front  The  building 
was  raised  for  the  honour  of  God;  and  they  who 
planned  it  knew  that  His  Eye  can  see  everywhere. 

The  principal  and  most  striking  defect,  is,  that  it 
has  no  great  tower.     There  is  an  ugly  square  belfiy, 
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l>end6B  the  smaller  towers,  by  which  we  ascended  to 
■Qxe  top ;  but  the  buildiDg  has  never  been  completed  as 
it  was  first  planned.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1386, 
and  yet  workmen  are  still  employed  about  it  The 
&ams  of  money  required  to  finish  it  must  be  enormous. 
^Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  Emperor  of  France,  when  he 
conquered  Italy,  took  great  pains  to  set  forward  the 
oompletion  of  Milan  Cathedral ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  be  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  it  But  this 
is  not  strictly  true.  He  seized  upon  property  which  did 
Dot  rightfully  belong  to  him,  and  used  it  for  that  pui^ 
pose ;  but  he  did  nothing  more — and  now  his  statue  is 
placed  upon  one  of  the  pinnacles  in  remembrance  of 
his  deeds.  I  asked  the  man  who  was  showing  us  the 
building,  whom  the  statues  were  meant  to  represent, 
and  his  answer  was,  '^  Napoleon  and  the  Saints  T'  We 
went  to  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  twice;  once  in  the 
afternoon,  and  once  just  in  time  for  the  sunset  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  see  it  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  view  is  said  to  be  the 
most  distinct:  but  though  we  gave  ourselves  a  short 
night's  rest,  and  dressed  when  we  were  more  inclined 
to  be  dreaming,  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  the  morning  was 
cloudy — and  if  we  had  gone  up  we  should  have  seen 
nothing — so  we  chose  the  sunset  instead.  And  the 
view  then  was  most  magnificent,  over  miles  and  miles 
of  the  rich  Lombardy  plain,  dotted  with  trees  and 
towns,  to  the  long  range  of  the  Alps,  including  the  Sim- 
plon,  over  which  we  had  passed  into  Italy,  and  the  St 
Gothard,  by  which  we  then  talked  of  returning,  and 
the  SplOgen,  by  which  we  actually  did  return  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  side,  the  beginning  of  the  Apennines, — 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  passes  down  the 
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centre  of  Italy, — ^was  clearly  to  be  traced.  Brescia, 
Verona,  Lodi,  Pavia,  and  Corao  are  all,  it  is  said,  to  be 
seen  from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  saw  them,  because  I  did  not  exactly  know 
where  to  look  for  them,  and  so  could  not  properly  dis- 
tinguish them. 

As  usual  in  these  great  churches,  there  are,  in  Mi- 
lan Cathedral,  a  quantity  of  treasures  shown  to  stran- 
gers. Silver  %ures  of  St  Ambrose  and  other  saints; 
a  gold  crucifix,  covexed  with  precious  stones ;  a  book 
bound  in  gold  ;  and,  what  pleased  roe  almost  as  mudl 
as  anything,  the  front  of  an  altar-cloth  worked  by  a 
lady  who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  San  Carlo  Borro- 
meo.  The  Cathedral  certainly  takes  the  first  place  in 
my  memory,  when  I  think  of  Milan, — we  went  to  it  so 
often,  and  it  seemed,  in  a  degree,  to  give  a  sacred 
character  to  the  city.  But  there  was  something  else 
which,  though  totally  different,  afforded  me,  I  think,  a 
higher  pleasure.  You  will  consider  it  strange  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  old  faded  picture, 
on  the  wall  of  an  empty  building,  which  had  once  been 
a  church,  but  now  was  scarcely  more  than  a  barn.  The 
picture  was  spoilt  more  than  any  valuable  picture  I 
ever  saw;  the  colours  having  worn  away,  different 
painters  had  at  times  tried  to  restore  them,  and  had 
much  changed  the  original  expression.  Some  of  the 
faces  were  evidently  quite  altered — ^three  of  the  most 
beautiful  were  only  shadows.  It  was  merely  the  wreck 
of  a  picture  ;  and  yet,  when  we  stood  before  it,  a  party 
of  six  or  seven  persons,  full  of  life  and  gaiety,  we  all 
became  quite  grave ;  the  few  observations  made  were 
spoken  in  an  under  tone ;  and,  after  seating  ourselves 
before  it  for  a  considerable  time,  we  went  out  silently, 
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with  but  one  feeliDg,  that  it  would  be  impoesible  to 
forget  iU 

The  picture  was  the  representation  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per of  our  Blessed  Lord,  by  an  Italian  painter,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  There  are  many  prints  of  it  in  England; 
and  I  thought  that  I  knew  it  well.  But  no  lines,  or 
colours,  or  words,  can  give  any  idea  of  tlie  intense,  awful 
beauty  of  the  faded  original  in  the  old  empty  church. 
The  expression  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Face  is  so  wonder- 
derful  in  its  Majesty  and  Love,  that  one  could  believe 
the  painter  who  imagined  it  to  have  been  inspired. 
Certainly,  he  was  gifted  with  that  humility  which 
brings  us,  perhaps,  nearer  than  any  other  grace  to  the 
mind  of  our  Redeemer ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  told  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  for  whom  the  painting  was  executed, 
that  he  must  leave  the  head  of  our  Saviour  imperfect, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  such  a 
countenance  on  earth,  and  that  he  could  not  believe 
it  in  his  own  power  to  imagine  the  beauty  which  it 
ought  to  possess. 

We  saw  the  picture  twice.  I  was  curious  to  see 
whether  it  would  produce  the  same  effect  on  a  second 
visit  as  at  the  first  I  thought  there  might  be  some- 
thing excited  in  our  own  imaginations,  from  having 
heard  a  great  deal  of  it  beforehand ;  but  the  impression 
was  just  the  same ;  and  we  left  it,  feeling,  as  one  of 
the  party  said,  that  to  look  at  it  was  better  than  any 
sermon. 

The  churches  at  Milan,  generally,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Cathedral,  are  not  very  striking  in  their 
splendour.  But  there  is  one — St.  Ambrose — which 
has  a  ipuch  higher  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Italy,  built  of  brick,  and  was  founded  by 
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St  Ambrose,  Biahop  of  Iifi]an,  and  dedicated  hj  him  to 
All  Saints,  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  year  387.  It  is^ 
therefore,  an  admirable  specimen  of  an  early  Christian 
church ;  for,  although  it  has  been  repaired  and  restored 
since,  it  has  never  been  altered.  There  is  a  laige  court 
in  front  of  it,  suirounded  by  arcades ;  and  this  was  set 
apart  for  the  Catechumens,  or  persons  who  were  reody- 
ing  instruction  previous  to  being  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  baptism,  and  who  were  not  allowed  to  worship 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  In  the  walls  of  this  court 
are  inserted  many  very  old  tombstones  of  the  first 
Christians, — the  letters  so  worn  as  scarcely  to  be  traced. 
One  has  a  date  of  only  three  months  after  the  dedication 
of  the  church.  They  carried  one  very  far  back  into 
past  years,  and  make  one  long  to  be  able  to  converse 
with  those  whom  they  commemorate,  and  see  and 
know  for  oneself  the  life  which,  in  those  primitive  days. 
Christians  used  to  live.  The  doors  of  the  church  have 
a  remarkable  history  attached  to  them.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  placed  originally  at  the  great  entrance  to 
the  cathedral,  but  to  have  been  removed  to  the  Church 
of  St  Ambrose,  in  consequence  of  their  being  connect- 
ed with  a  celebrated  event  in  the  life  of  the  Bishop. 
The  Emperor  Theodosius  was  reigning  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  St  Ambrose  was 
Bishop  of  Milan.  Theodosius  was  a  religions  and  good 
prince,  but  too  apt  to  give  way  to  a  passionate  temper ; 
and,  being  offended  with  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  his 
principal  cities,  he  gave  orders  for  a  cruel  massacre^ 
contrary  to  a  promise  of  pardon  which  he  had  given 
to  St  Ambrose.  On  his  return  to  Milan,  he  went  to 
the  Cathedral,  as  was  his  custom,  intending  to.«reoetve 
the  Holy  Conununion ;  but  the  Bishop  met  him  at  the 
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<^urch  poTch,  and  closed  the  doors  agrainst  him,  saying : 
— **•  Sir,  let  not  the  splendours  of  your  purple  robes 
hinder  you  from  being  acquainted  with  the  infirmities 
of  the  body  which  they  cover.  How  will  you  stretch 
forth  those  hands  in  prayer  that  are  still  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  f  How  will  you  presume,  with 
such  hands,  to  receive  the  most  sacred  Body  of  our 
Lord?  How  will  you  lift  up  His  precious  Blood  to 
those  lips  which  lately  uttered  so  savage  a  decree  for 
the  unjust  shedding  of  so  much  blood  9  Depart,  there- 
fore, and  seek  not,  by  a  second  offence,  to  aggravate 
your  former  fault."  The  Emperor,  not  as  might  have 
been  imagined,  indignant,  but  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  repentance,  retired.  For  eight  months  he  remain- 
ed shut  out  from  the  services  of  the  Church,  during 
which  period  he  wore  mourning  garments,  and  gave 
every  mark  of  true  sorrow  for  sin.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  once  more  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Cathedral :  and  St  Ambrose,  having  made  him  consent 
to  some  strict  laws,  by  which  no  harsk  sentence  could 
again  be  so  hastily  executed,  granted  him  absolution, 
and  admitted  him  again  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  Church  of  St  Ambrose  is  dark  and  im- 
pressive at  all  times.  It  was  particularly  so  when  we 
saw  it ;  for  twilight  was  approaching,  and  the  people 
were  preparing  for  the  evening  service.  The  arches  are 
low,  wide,  and  circular ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
curious  painting  at  the  east  end.  The  chair  in  which 
St  Ambrose  used  to  sit  when  he  was  holding  a  coun- 
<nl  with  the  neighbouring  bishops  is  still  preserved. 

Another  building  in  Milan  which  pleased  me  exces- 
sively was  the  hospital.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful spedmeoB  we  had  seen  of  the  brick  buildings  of  Lorn- 
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bardy ;  and  we  drove  in  front  of  it  several  times  for  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  it. 

On  the  outside  of  tlie  town  there  was,  in  former  days, 
a  hospital  especially  used  at  the  time  of  the  plague.      It 
consists  of  a  number  of  low  rooms  of  brick,  with  pret- 
tily ornamented  arches  before  them.     They  are  built 
round  a  large  green  square  ;  or,  at  least,  such  was  the 
first  plan  ;  but  only  three  sides  have  ever  been  finished. 
There  was  a  chapel  in  the   centre,  but  it  is  now  filled 
with  hay ;  and  the  rooms  are  let     San  Carlo  Borronieo, 
I  believe,  built  the  hospital ;  for  in  his  da3's  the  jilague 
in  Milan  was  more  fearful  than  can  be  imagined.     It 
was  strange  to  see  how  much  pains  had  been   taken  to 
make  the  building  pretty,  though  it  was  to  be  used  for 
such  a  sad  purpose.     In  our  days,  we  should  probably 
put  up  the  cheapest  brick  building  we  could,  and  con- 
sider every  thing  like  ornament  wasted.     This  hospital, 
the  Lazzaretto,  as  it  is  called,  was  used  a  few  years  ago 
at  a  time  when  the  cholera  was  raging  at  Milan. 

Our  usual  drij^e  at  Milan  was  round  the  broad  road, 
planted  with  trees,  which  I  noticed  the  first  evening 
that  we  entered.  It  is  the  grand  place  for  amusement 
and  exercise ;  but  the  streets  were  more  amusing  than 
the  drive.  They  were  so  much  alike,  that  it  was  a  per- 
petual puzzle  to  us  to  know  where  we  were.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  who  was  with  us  during  the  early  part  of  our 
stay  at  Milan  was  very  clever  at  finding  his  way,  and 
studied  a  map  of  the  town  so  diligently,  that  be  oould 
take  us  about  without  any  difficulty  ;  but  the  very  day 
we  parted  from  him,  as  we  were  returning  from  the 
diligence  office  to  the  hotel,  we  took  a  wrong  turning, 
and  went  I  cannot  say  how  far  out  of  our  road.  An- 
other day  I  set  off  with  a  lady  to  find  out  a  palace,  at 
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^wliich  some  beautiful  pictures  were  to  be  seen,  and  after 
'wanderintr  about  up  and   down  for  an  immense  lime, 
iwe  only  found  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  by  the  aid  of 
a  good-natured  little  shopman,  who  not  only  ejave  ua  a 
direction  in  words,    but  without  being   asked,  flitted 
before  us  aloi?g  the  streets,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
till  he  left  us  in  safety  in  front  of  the  hotel  court-yard. 
One  singular  thing  I  remarked  in  some  great  houses 
-wan,  that  parts  of  the  building  were  supported  by  enor- 
mous stone  figures,  bending  down   as  if  bearing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  house.     It  almost  made  one's  back 
ache  to  look  at  them. 

Our  last  visit,  on  the  last  evening  we  were  at  Milan, 
was  to  the  top  of  the  Cathedral.     I  knew  that  I  might 
probably  see  it  again,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  leave  it 
without  great  regret,  and  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  also, 
for  the  rest  which  our  visits  to  it  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  distraction  of  the  city.     As  we  came  down  from 
the  tower,  a  man  went  up  to  see  that  no  one  was  left 
amongst  the  galleries  and  turrets,  and  gave  a  loud  and 
rather  musical  call,  as  a  notice  that  the  doors  below 
were  about  to  be  locked.     The  church  was  then  nearly 
empty,  but  looked  most  glorious  with  the  ricb  mysteri- 
ous colour  gleaming  over  it,  softened  by  the  approaching 
twilight     It  pleased  me  much  that  evening  to  notice 
soldiers  wandering  into  the  Cathedral,  one  by  one,  and 
kneeling  down  to  their  evening  prayers.     One  is  so  apt 
to  fancy  them  a  careless  and  thoughtless  set  of  men, 
that  it  stnick  me  particularly.     I  have  said  nothing  as 
yet  of  the  dress  of  the  Milanese,  for  it  is  less  remarkable 
than  in  many  other  places.     The  ladies  wear  bonnets ; 
the  lower  classes  generally  go  about  without  an3rthing 
upon  their  heads,  or  only  a  handkerchief.    I  forget 
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whether  I  saw  many  black  veils,  but  I  rememb^ 
observing  a  procession  of  school-children  with  veils  of 
white  muslin,  and  thinking  how  amused  my  ftiends  at 
home  would  be  at  the  sight 
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We  left  Milan  for  Genoa  in  Daval's  carriage,  with  poet- 
horses.  Daval  himself  had  been  engaged  to  go, — ^I 
think  to  Florence, — ^with  an  English  party.  He  would 
have  been  glad,  and  so  should  we,  if  we  could  have 
travelled  with  him  in  our  old  voiturier  fashion;  but 
time  was  becoming  rather  precious  to  us,  and  the  con- 
stant change  of  horses  in  posting  enables  one  to  go  at  a 
much  quicker  rate,  and  much  further  in  a  day,  than 
when  the  whole  journey  is  to  be  managed  with  the 
same  animals. 

The  country  around  Milan  is  flat,  and  continued  so 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  during  our  first  day's 
journey.  It  was  now  the  13th  of  October,  and  Uie 
autumnal  tints  were  spreading  over  the  country.  I 
imagine  that  the  continued  rains  must  have  been  a 
cause  of  the  early  fading  of  the  trees;  for  when  I 
returned  to  England,  where  the  summer  had  been  very 
fine,  I  remarked  that  the  foliage  was  not  as  yellow  as 
I  had  seen  it  in  Italy  three  weeks  before.  The  warmth, 
however,  was  still  very  agreeable.  It  was,  in  fact,  just 
the  kind  of  weather  in  which  one  is  never  made  to 
think  whether  it  is  too  hot  or  too  cold.  The  quick 
travelling,  also,  was  very  pleasant,  though  the  country 
was  not  interesting;  the  road  following  the  coutbo  of 
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a  canal  all  the  way  to  Pavia,  and  the  only  change 
being  that  of  crossing  the  river  Po,  on  a  rickety  bridge 
of  boats.  Pavia  was  the  capital  of  Lombardj  in  the 
old  times  of  the  Lfombard  kings.  Now  it  is  a  univer- 
sity, and  considered  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  prov- 
ince. Bat  it  is  a  dull-looking  place,  and  the  wide 
deserted  square  and  the  long  street  through  which  we 
passed  did  not  give  me  any  great  wish  to  stay  there, 
though  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  worth  seeing  in 
the  churches.  One  of  the  finest  churches  in  Italy, 
belonging  to  a  monastery  or  convent  called  the  Certosa, 
is  very  near  Pavia,  and  I  confess  it  did  vex  me  a  little 
to  be  obliged  to  pass  the  avenue  which  led  to  it  with- 
out being  able  to  visit  it ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  lose, 
and  only  stopped  at  Pavia  to  change  horses.  Soon 
afterwards  we  left  Lombardy,  and  entered  the  domin- 
ions of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  We  dined  at  a  little  vil- 
lage, the  name  of  which  I  forgot,  but  I  know  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  place,  except  the  inn,  the 
Mgn  of  which  was  "The  Queen  of  England."  We 
had  a  charming  drive  after  dinner.  The  distant  moun- 
tains on  each  side  of  us,  tipped  with  snow,  were  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  a  glorious  sunset  In  the 
west  the  sky  was  pink,  and  the  mountains  were  purple ; 
and  in  the  east  there  was  a  most  gorgeous  orange 
colour,  against  which  the  trees  stood  out  clear,  as  if 
every  leaf  was  pencilled,  whilst  occasionally,  through 
an  open  window  in  the  tall  tower  ci  a  church,  the 
bright  orange  was  seen  melting  into  a  most  exquisite 
blue.  We  travelled  on  till  it  grew  dark,  and  the  stars 
glittering  over  our  heads  made  me  think  of  home,  and 
Uie  d\&  at  Bonchurch,  above  which  I  had  so  often 
seen  one  particular  set,  known  by  the  name  of  Ursa 
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Major,  or  ihe  Great  Bear,  the  same  which  were  now 
lighting  us  on  our  journey  through  Italy. 

We  were  kept  wailing  a  very  long  time  for  horses 
in  the  back  street  of  the  little  town  of  Voghera,  after 
passing  which  we  entered  the  State  of  Genoa.      This 
state  was  once,  like  Venice,  independent,  and  governed 
by  its  own  rulers,  but  since  the  year  1815  it  has   be- 
longed to  the  King  of  Sardinia.     The  last  post  was  per- 
formed with  the  aid  of  three  horses ;  one  a  most  aston- 
ishing creature,  which  on  first  setting  off  had  not  appa- 
rently the  slightest  idea  that  it  had  anything  to  do  i»  ith 
the  carriage,  but  supposed  itself  at  liberty  to  gallop 
wherever  it  pleased,  as  in  an  open  field.     I  happened 
to  be  on  the  front  seat,  so  that  I  had  the  full  benefit  of 
its  movements.     It  was  fostened  on  before  the  others, 
but  every  now  and  then  it  took  a  fancy  to  trot  by  their 
side ;  then,  with  a  sudden  rush,  it  advanced  to  Uie 
front ;  and,  in  another  moment,  before  one  had  time  to 
prepare  oneself,  it  was  out  of  sight   round   a  sharp 
corner.     I  was  glad  when  we  were  out  of  the  streets, 
and  in  an  open  road,  though  the  other  horses  kept  the 
carriage  tolerably  steady ;    its  vagaries  were  over  then, 
and  we  went  on  quietly  enough  to  Novi,  where  we  were 
to  sleep. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  which  I  find  in  my 
note-book,  written  that  night  before  I  went  to  bed  : — 
"  Novi,  about  half-past  eight  Know  nothing  of  the 
place ;  only, — smoky  tea,  and  indifferent  bread  ;  curtains 
to  the  doors,  carpets  lined  with  straw,  Uke  Verona ;  and 
little  boys  for  chambermaids." 

The  next  day's  journey  was  short,  for  we  set  off  about 
eight,  and  reached  Genoa  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  scenery  was  much  more  interesting  than  before,  as 
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we  soon  reached  the  beginning  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  road  wound  in  and  out  amongst  hills  covered  with 
groves  of  chestnuts  mingled  with  rugged  rocks.     The 
autumnal  appearance  of  the  country  was  a  little  melan- 
choly ;  the  leaves  of  the  chestnuts  were  falling,  and  the 
▼ines  fading,  the  sky  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  air 
almost  cold.     We  passed  several  villages  very  much 
alike,  the  houses  being  square  and  white,  and  built  of 
stone ;  but  our  chief  object  of  interest  was  the  railroad, 
which  has  lately  been  begun,  and  is  intended  to  be  car- 
ried on  between  Genoa  and  Turin.     It  will  be  a  won- 
derful work  when  it  is  completed,  for  it  must  be  cut 
quite   through  the  mountains ;   and  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  in  England  the  labour  of  such  an  undertaking. 
The  carriage-road  was  a  continual  slow  ascent  for  seve- 
ral miles.     As  we  reached  the  top,  and  began  to  de- 
scend on   the  other  side,  I  observed   in   an  opening 
between  the  hills  what  seemed  at  first  a  line  of  grey 
clouds.     On  a  second  glance  I  saw  that  it  must  be  the 
sea — the  Mediterranean  1    'It  was  a  little  disappointing. 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  I  had  always  heard  it  called  ; 
to  me  it  was  a  very  grey  Mediterranean ;  but,  then,  I 
was  in  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  October,  in  a  very  wet 
season, — what  else  could  I  expect  ?     We  were  now  rap- 
idly approaching  Genoa,  travelling  along  a  wide  road, 
and  passing  many  large  houses ;  and  after  a  descent  of 
a  few  miles  found  ourselves  in  a  wide  street,  close  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  far  away  to  the  right 
stretched  a  long  circle  of  high  hills,  covered  with  vine- 
yards, and  houses,  and  villages ; — and  becoming  grey 
and  misty,  as  they  marked  the  most  distant  outline  of 
the  beautiful  Gulf  of  Genoa.     The  first  glance  of  that 
exceedingly  lovely  coast  made  my  heart  thrill  mih  de- 
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light ;  but  the  hoiues  in  the  street  shut  it  out  from  our 
view.  Genoa  was  not  what  I  expected ;  the  street  was 
wide,  but  there  was  nothing  grand  or  solemn  about  it, 
as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  We  went  on,  however, 
and  I  found  that  the  street  was  but  the  suburb  of  San 
Pietro  d' Arena,  or  St.  Peter  of  the  Shore.  It  was  soon 
left  behind  us,  and  we  were  driving  up  a  hill,  by  a  tail 
and  beautiful  building — ^a  "lantema^*  or  lighthouse,  and 
in  another  minute  we  had  passed  under  a  handsome 
archway,  and  Genoa  la  Superba — G^noa  the  Proud,  as 
the  Italians  love  to  call  it, — ^burst  upon  our  view.  It 
is  fitly  so  named ;  I  know  no  other  word  which  would 
fully  express  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  its  position. 
It  is  built  round  a  harbour ;  the  form  of  the  city,  there- 
fore, is  that  of  a  half  circle.  The  houses  rise  one  be- 
hind another,  not  smoke-dried  and  dingy,  but  of  a  pale 
rich  yellow  colour,  such  as  can  only  be  preserved  uuder 
an  Italian  sky.  High  hills  and  vineyards,  and  villas 
surround  it,  and  mountains,  on  which  the  clouds  often 
rest,  stand  behind  to  guard  it ;  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fill  its  splendid  harbour,  and  dose  to  the  shore, 
mingling  as  it  seems  with  the  buildings,  are  the  tall 
masts  of  the  ships  which  carry  on  its  trade ;  whilst  be- 
yond, a  dark  point  of  land  stretches  out  into  the  sea, 
giving  a  faint  idea  of  the  loveliness  yet  unseen. 

We  drove  round  the  harbour,  and  threaded  our  way 
between  the  men,  women,  children,  carts,  and  mules 
that  thronged  the  road  and  the  streets,  and  at  last 
stopped  before  the  entrance  to  the  Albergo  Reale,  or 
Royal  Hotel.  A  true  disappointment  began  there. 
We  had  been  recommended  to  the  hotel,  but  it  was  not 
a  good  one,  for  it  was  dirty  and  noisy ;  amongst  other 
sounds,  a  smithes  anvil  beginning  its  work  at  four  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  and  continuing  without  ceasing  till  nine 
at  night  There  was  no  view  irom  it,  or,  at  least,  none 
firom  the  lower  windows.  This,  indeed,  must  be  the 
case  with  all  the  hotels  close  to  the  harbour ;  for  round 
the  harbour  has  been  built  a  very  broad  wall,  upon  the 
top  of  which  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  walk,  but  which 
entirely  shuts  out  everything  like  a  view  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  houses  in  front  of  it  The  circumstance  was 
particularly  unfortunate  for  us,  one  of  our  party  being 
still  unable  to  walk.  The  space  below  the  windows  was 
open  and  frequented  by  a  good  many  people,  who 
seemed  to  hold  a  kind  of  market  there ;  but  not  to  see 
the  sea  was  especially  vexatious. 

We  had  a  very  long  and  most  fatiguing  walk  after 
dinner.  We  talked  of  merely  going  to  the  post-oflSce, 
but  it  was  not  very  easy,  in  a  new  and  interesting  place, 
to  prevent  ourselves  from  going  a  little  farther — so  we 
proceeded  to  some  public  gardens  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  called  the  Acqua  Sola.  The  walk  gave  us  a  very 
tolerable  idea  ofthe  city,  which  was  much  more  active 
and  bustling  than  I  was  prepared  for.  There  are  a 
number  of  splendid  old  houses  and  palaces — one  street, 
called  the  Street  of  Palaces,  having  no  inferior  house 
in  it ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is  that  of 
a  gay,  busy,  thriving  town :  numbers  of  people  are  to 
be  seen  moving  about ;  every  one  seems  to  have  plenty 
to  do ;  and  the  stands  of  carriages,  and  the  welMressed 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Sardinian  army,  give  it  quite  the  air  of  a  capital 
dty. 

It  ia  not  the  capital,  however — ^that  honour  belongs 
to  Turin ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  is 
inclined  to  like  the  Genoese  best^  because  they  are  so 
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much  more  loyal.  The  streets  are  extremely  narrow, 
and  this  certainly  gives  it  rather  a  grand  and  gloomy 
appearance,  especially  in  the  Street  of  Palaces,  where 
tlie  houses  are  so  particularly  handsome;  or,  rather,  it 
would  do  so,  were  it  not  for  the  business  which  is  going 
on  in  thera.  A  large  portion  of  the  town  is  built  upon 
a  hill,  and  in  some  parts,  instead  of  streets  or  lanes, 
there  are  flights  of  steps.  The  public  gardens  are  very 
high,  and  from  them  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  town, 
and  over  a  suburb  called  Albaro,  which  afterwards 
became  particularly  interesting  to  us. 

We  lost  our  way  in  going  home,  and  lengthened 
our  walk  till  we  were  quite  tired  out  Yet  it  was  a 
very  amusing  wandering ;  there  was  as  much  bustle  in 
the  streets  as  if  it  had  been  broad  daylight  Priest 
and  soldiers,  men,  women,  children,  and  carts,  passing 
and  repassing ;  women  sitting  out  of  doors  selling  fruit, 
and  working  by  the  light  of  little  ta|)er8,  which  shed  a 
curious  faint  glare  over  the  tall  houses,  some  of  them 
seven  stories  high,  and  forming  streets  so  narrow  that 
the  sky  above  looked  only  like  a  dark  line.  All  the 
women  of  the  poorer  classes,  both  old  and  young,  wear 
white  muslin  veils,  thrown  over  the  head,  and  covering 
their  necks  like  a  handkerchief  or  small  shawl.  It  is, 
in  fact,  their  only  out-of-door  dress  in  the  summer. 
These  veils  look  extremely  pretty,  but  very  singular  to 
an  English  eye.  I  never  became  quite  accustomed  to 
them,  even  when  we  had  been  at  Genoa  some  dajrs; 
and  still  felt  surprised  when  a  woman  professing  to  be 
a  cook,  and  wearing  a  white  muslin  veil,  came  to  en- 
gage herself  as  a  servant  You  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  us  having  anything  to  do  with  hiring  servants ; 
but  some  of  our  party  were  intending  to  remain  at 
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Genoa  for  the  winter ;  and  a  great  part  of  our  time 
during  the  few  days  we  were  there  was  occuj>ied  in 
looking  out  for  a  house  for  them,  and  making  all  tlie 
necessary  arrangements.     The  very  day  after  our  arrival, 
we  set  to  work  in  the  regular  Englis^h  fashion,  applying 
to  a  house  agent,  an  Italian,  a  very  civil  man,  who  had 
several  houses  to  let ;  and,  after  giving  us  all  the  in- 
formation we  asked,  sent  us  off  on  a  journey  of  inquiry, 
that  we  might  see  and  judge  for  ourselves.     The  first 
house  was  at  the  top  of  a  very  steep  street,  and  too 
much  shut  in  by  other  houses — that,  we  decided  almost 
immediately,  was  not  likely  to  suit;  indeed,  we  were 
bent  upon  finding  a  house  out  of  the  town;   so  we 
walked  to  the  square,  where  we  knew  we  should  find  a 
Btand  of  carriages ;  and  having  engaged  one,  told  the 
man  to  drive  us  to  the  "  Palazzo  Paradisino,"  or  the 
**  Palace  of  the  little  Paradise,"  a  place  that  we  had 
heard  was  to  be  let  in  the  village  of  Albaro,  which  is 
quite  dose  to  the  town  of  Genoa,  and  indeed  almost 
forms   part  of  it.     We   rattled   through   the  streets, 
passed  under  a  great  archway,  and  along  a  dusty  road, 
with  houses  and  vineyards  on  each  side,  and  a  view  of 
the  Mediterranean  beyond ;  and  then  drove  up  a  very 
steep  hill,  and  stopped  befere  some  iron  gates,  looking 
as  if  they,  as  well  as  the  house  to  which  they  belonged, 
had  known  better  days.     Here  we  all  left  the  carriage ; 
and,  the  gates  being  open,  we  entered  without  cere- 
mony, and   walked   up   to   the   house — not   along  a 
smooth  carriage  drive,  but  over  a  pav6  or  a  road  formed 
of  small  stones,  amongst  which  grass  had  space  to  flourish 
luxuriantly.     The  pav6  was  very  steep,  and  bordered 
by  vineyards.    It  led  to  the  front  of  the  house,  which 
was  covered  with  creepers,   and  before  which  grew 
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orange  trees,  yerbenas,  geraniums,  oleanders,  and  aloes ; 
— ^almost  every  thing,  in  fact,  that  one  could  wish  for 
was  to  be  found  there,  except  neatness.  And  such  a 
lovely  view! — over  the  vilhis  and  vineyards  of  Albaro; 
and  the  rich,  yellow-tinted  houses,  and  towers,  and  domes 
of  Genoa  with  the  forest  of  masts  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  chestnut  hills  behind  it;  to  the  purple  mountains 
far  in  the  distance,  which  encircle  the  Gulf.  It  certainly 
was  not  inaptly  named  the  Little  Paradise.  Within 
there  was  a  hall  empty  of  furniture,  the  walls  covered 
with  faded  paintings,  and  from  this  a  short  flight  of 
steps  led  to  a  set  of  rooms  opening  one  into  the  other — 
a  drawing-room,  a  small  dining-room,  and  two  or  three 
bed-rooms — dingy  certainly  as  regarded  the  appearance 
of  the  furniture,  but  bright  from  the  loveliness  of  the 
view  seen  through  the  window. 

These  apartments  were  to  be  let  for  about  two 
pounds  a  week.  They  were  very  much  what  were 
required,  but  we  would  not  determine  upon  them  with- 
out seeing  a  few  more  of  the  Albaro  houses  first.  We 
found  none,  however,  at  all  equal  to  it  One  was  too 
much  shut  in,  another  was  too  high  and  too  fiir  from 
the  town,  and  they  all  had  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
way  of  approach ;  for  instead  of  a  broad  easy  road 
leading  to  them,  they  could  be  reached  only  through 
paved  lanes,  with  high  walls  on  each  side,  and  so 
narrow,  that  it  would  have  been  actually  impossible 
for  two  carriages  to  pass.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  all 
round  Genoa.  The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards, 
and  the  vineyards  are  enclosed  with  waUs;  and 
amongst  them  the  villas  or  country-houses  have  been 
built  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in 
going  from  one  vineyard  to  another — they  and  the 
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gardens  and  bouses  seem  all  one.  The  quiet  indolent 
way  in  which  everything  in  Italy  is  managed  is  most 
amusing.  When  we  went  to  the  Paradisino  the  door 
was  locked.  A  woman  looked  out  of  the  window, 
smiled  and  seemed  pleased  to  see  us,  but  did  not  give 
us  any  hope  of  being  admitted.  After  a  time  she  came 
down  to  us.  We  asked  to  see  the  house.  This  she 
declared  was  impossible — ^the  master  was  out,  and  she 
had  not  the  keys — we  could  not  get  in.  "But,"  we 
said,  "you  have  just  come  out ;  can't  we  go  in  by  the 
same  entrance  ?"  "  Oh  no !  it  was  out  of  the  question 
— she  had  not  the  keys."  We  could  get  nothing  more 
from  her,  and  might  have  gone  away  but  for  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Italian  gentleman  who  was  living  in  the 
upper  rooms,  and  who  admitted  us  by  another  door. 
The  same  kind  of  difficulty  happened  afterwards.  An 
old  woman,  who  we  were  told  had  the  keys  of  the 
house,  assured  us  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
see  it — ^it  was  locked.  After  a  long  parley,  we  persuad- 
ed her  at  least  to  show  us  the  way  to  it  through  the 
garden;  and  then,  upon  meeting  with  a  bare-footed 
labouring  man,  they  consulted  together,  and  decided 
that  we  might  go  in  if  we  liked  it,  and  see  the  lower 
rooms.  As  for  any  eagerness  in  the  matter,  it  never 
seemed  to  enter  their  minds,  that  it  was  a  case  of  the 
smallest  consequence  to  them  or  to  us. 

Choosing  the  house  occupied  us  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  for  some  of  the  party  were  obliged  to  go 
again  to  the  Paradisino  in  the  afternoon  to  decide  upon 
finally  taking  it.  I  was  not  with  them,  for  I  had  some 
shopping  to  do,  and  therefore  set  forth  boldly  by  my- 
self to  what  is  called  the  Groldsmith's  Street,  which  was 
not  fiir  from  the  hotel.    It  is  a  narrow  street  with  small 
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shops  on  each  side,  filled  with  silver,  and  gold,  and 
coral  ornaments,  most  beaatifuUy  worked,  for  which 
Genoa  is  famous.  I  suppose  I  must  have  spent  an 
hour  or  more  in  this  street,  looking  at  the  different 
things,  and  choosing  what  I  wanted ;  and  at  la»t  I  fin- 
ished by  finding  my  way  to  another  street,  and  pur- 
chasing  a  bright  blue  umbrella ;  such  a  lovely  colour, 
that  it  almost  made  me  wish  for  rain  for  the  pleasure  of 
using  it !  The  brilliancy  of  the  umbrellas  always  struck 
me  particularly  in  Italy — ^blue,  and  bright  green,  and 
red,  and  lilac — they  quite  enlivened  the  streets  on  a 
wet  day  ;  and  there  was  a  most  comfortable  fashion,  of 
having  stands  of  umbrellas  for  sale  in  the  streets.  In- 
deed, they  seem  to  provide  against  rain  much  more 
than  we  do.  I  saw  more  umbrellas  at  Genoa  than  I 
have  ever  observed  commonly  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Whbn  once  the  question  of  the  house  was  settled,  we 
had  time  to  think  of  seeing  more  of  Genoa.  The  wea- 
ther was  much  against  us,  it  being  very  cloudy  and 
threatening ;  but  in  spite  of  it  we  put  ourselves  into  a 
boat,  the  morning  after  our  visit  to  the  Paradisino,  and 
told  the  boatmen  to  row  across  the  harbour  to  the  Doria 
Palace.  This  palace  formerly  belonged  to  a  great  Ge- 
noese admiral — Andrea  Doria — a  man  who,  in  the  days 
when  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  were  rivals,  was 
looked  up  to  as  the  chief  person  in  the  State.  His 
palace  and  gardens  border  Uie  harbour ;  and  we  ooidd 
easily  have  driven  to  them  through  the  streets,  but  the 
water  looked  inviting,  and  we  thought  we  should  be 
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there  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  a  great  mistake  thougli ; 
the  wind  was  blowing  freshly,  the  sea  was  rough ;  one 
landing-place,  close  to  the  palace,  we  were  told  was 
shut  np,  another  could  not  be  reached,  and,  instead  of 
merely  gliding  across  smooth  water  for  about  ten  minutes, 
we  had  a  rough  passage  of  at  least  twenty  or  more,  quite 
enough  to  make  those  who  were  not  good  sailors  very 
uncomfortable.  We  landed  so  far  from  the  palace, 
that  we  were  not  able  to  walk  to  it ;  and,  seeing  a  car- 
riage come  by  with  a  respectable  looking  peasant,  wo- 
man and  a  boy  in  it,  we  made  a  sign  to  the  driver,  who 
stopped,  and  took  two  of  us  into  it  also.  It  seems  a 
custom  in  Genoa  to  use  carriages  as  we  do  omnibuses, 
for  the  convenience  of  persons  who  are  going  short  dis- 
tances. We  several  times  saw  the  labouring  people  in 
them. 

The  Doria  Palace  is  chiefly  remarkable  now  for  its 
situation.  We  did  not  go  into  the  interior,  for  we  were 
told  that  there  was  very  little  to  be  seen  there. except 
empty  rooms.  The  gardens  might  be  most  beautiful, 
but  they  are  sadly  neglected,  overrun  with  weeds,  and 
grass,  and  the  shrubs  growing  wildly,  so  that  it  looks 
hke  a  wilderness.  But  that  which  nothing  can  destroy 
is  the  view  over  the  harbour,  from  the  broad  white 
marble  terrace,  which  borders  the  water.  The  profu- 
sion of  white  marble  in  Genoa  is  indeed  bewildering  at 
first  Steps,  balustrades,  and  pavements  are  made  of 
it ;  one  begins  at  last  to  consider  it  quite  a  common 
every-day  material,  like  stone,  or  even  brick,  in  Eng- 
land. A  great  statue  of  Andrea  Doria,  under  the  %ure 
of  one  of  the  heathen  gods,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
fountain  in  the  garden.  I  believe  it  is  considered  very 
fine,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least  please  me. 
0 
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After  leaving  the  palace,  I  walked  with  one  of  my 
friends  on  the  broad  wall  which  I  described  as  being 
built  round  the  harbour ;  and  which,  hke  the  terrace  in 
the  Dona  Palace,  is  of  marble.  We  were  tempted 
afterwards  to  wander  all  along  the  ramparts,  till  we 
found  ourselves  in  some  of  the  back  streets,  where  all 
the  work  for  the  shipping  is  carried  on.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous walk,  but  not  quite  agreeable.  The  streets  were 
narrow,  and  there  were  dark  passages  and  archways  to 
go  through,  full  of  bustle  and  business — smiths  at  work 
in  them — ^mules  passing  backwards  and  forwards  with 
coals — the  sights  and  smells  of  a  seaport  town ;  veiy 
unlike  the  stately  grandeur  of  the  Street  of  Palaces,  or 
the  richness  of  tlie  Goldsmith's  Street.  We  managed, 
however,  to  make  our  way  tolerably  well  before  we 
returned  home,  paid  a  \isit  to  the  more  habitable  parts 
of  the  town,  and  saw  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  is  very  handsome, 
and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  admire  it.  But,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  did  not  The  black  and  white  stripes  of 
the  marble  were  very  unpleasing  to  an  eye  unaccus- 
tomed to  them.  Torrents  of  rain  came  the  next  day, 
and  the  day  after,  but  the  weather  did  not  keep  us 
quite  within  doors.  We  spent  one  morning  at  one  of 
the  palaces,  or  noblemen's  houses,  looking  at  some 
splendid  pictures,  and  walked  about  besides  in  the  wet 
streets  without  much  regard  to  the  rain.  The  articles 
in  the  shops  struck  me  as  very  English, — English 
shawls,  English  silks,  English  handkerchief!  In  this 
respect  I  was  a  little  disappointed ;  there  were  not  even 
as  many  peculiarities  as  we  had  observed  at  Venice, 
and  the  prices  of  everything  were  very  much  the  same 
as  m  England. 
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We  bad  intended  to  take  possession  of  the  Paradi- 
sino  on  the  Saturday  after  our  arrival  at  Genoa,  to 
spend  the  Sunday  there,  and  set  off  on  our  return  to 
England  on  the  Monday,  leaving  behind  us  those  of 
our  party  who  proposed  to  remain  during  the  winter  at 
Genoa.  The  lady's  maid,  however,  was  taken  ill,  and 
we  could  not  leave  her  at  the  hotel  alone ;  so  we  all 
went  up  to  the  Paradisino  to  dine,  and  then  three  of  us 
returned  to  Genoa  to  sleep.  Yet  even  that  one  even- 
ing in  the  country  was  delightful,  and  made  me  half 
wish  that  I  could  stay  behind,  instead  of  returning  to 
England.  It  was  so  quiet  and  refreshing  after  the  noise 
of  Genoa,  and  the  perpetual  sound  of  the  smith's  anvil 
near  the  hotel ;  and  it  was  so  very  home-like  to  find 
oneself  in  a  private  house  after  having  for  months  lived 
at  hotels.  The  view,  too,  was  most  exquisite.  I  longed 
to  spend  two  or  three  days  there  for  the  pleasure  of 
looking  upon  it  in  the  eariy  morning.  The  great  draw- 
back to  the  comfort  of  the  household  establishment  at 
the  Paradisino  was  the  Italian  cook,  who  boasted  the 
grand  name  of  Camilla,  and  had  assured  us,  when  she 
was  engaged,  that  all  her  former  masters  and  mistresses 
had  been  delighted  with  her.  She  proved,  however,  to 
be  utterly  incapable ;  so  wise  in  her  own  opinion,  and 
so  foolish  in  that  of  every  other  person,  that  we  did  not 
venture  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  chance  of  her  providing 
a  dinner  for  us  the  next  day,  but  arranged  that  we 
would  go  to  a  species  of  hotel,  where  we  could  have 
what  we  wanted  without  trouble.  We  walked  up  to 
breakfast  at  the  Paradisino  the  next  morning.  A  good 
deal  of  business  was  going  on  in  the  streets,  especially 
in  the  way  of  selling  fruit ;  figs  were  to  be  seen  in  pro- 
fusion.    I  saw  a  little  boy  in  Albaro,  a  peasant's  child, 
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apparently,  leaning  against  a  wall,  eating  his  break&st 
of  figs  and  a  roll  most  luxuriously.    The  labouring  peo- 
ple certainly  do  not  look  as  wretched  as  they  often  do 
in  England,  and  they  have  a  gayer,  brighter  manner  ; 
but  the  beggars  are  most  deplorable ;  worse,  I  think, 
than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  our  own  country.    When 
we  went  again  into  Genoa,  in  the  morning,  to  the  £ng^ 
lish  chapel,  a  band  was  playing  in  one  of  the  squares, 
and  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  walking  up 
and  down ;  but  there  was  then  veiy  little  buying  and 
selling. 

Our  last  evening  at  Genoa  was  stormy ;  there  was 
DO  rain,  but  the  wind  rose,  and  the  sky  was  cloudy,  and 
we  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing  the  Mediterranean  look 
blue.  We  were  to  leave  the  Paradisino  the  next  morn- 
ing at  five,  and  go  to  a  caf6  in  Genoa  to  break&st,  for 
as  to  trusting  to  Camilla's  energies  to  prepare  anything 
in  time,  it  was  out  of  the  question.  'A  good  deal  of 
packing  and  many  arrangements  were  necessary  at  the 
last,  for  this  departure  was  unlike  any  other  that  we 
had  lately  been  accustomed  to.  It  was  really  starting 
for  England ;  for  we  were  to  travel  as  £aat  as  we  could, 
not  pausing  for  any  sight  or  any  beauty ;  and  indeed,  I 
had  scarcely  the  wish  to  do  so.  After  being  absent 
from  home  four  months,  the  most  eager  desire  I  had 
was  to  find  myself  there  again.  We  all  slept  at  the 
Paradisino  on  Sunday  night,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
waking  in  the  morning  and  looking  at  the  view ;  but 
there  was  little  time  then  really  to  enjoy  it  You  may 
imagine  how  our  friends,  who  were  to  remigji,  stood  in 
the  hall  watching  the  carriage  which  was  *to  take  na 
away,  and  how  many  times  we  said  good  bye,  and  pro- 
mised to  write,  and  hoped  that  all  would  go  well  with 
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eaoh  other  whilst  we  were  separated.  Boxes,  and  bags, 
and  packages  were  all  collected  and  ready  at  length ; — 
everything  but  my  poor  blue  umbrella,  which  in  the 
-whirl  of  moving  from  the  hotel  to  the  Paradisino  had 
Tnost  unfortunately  been  lost ;  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said  or  done,  and  we  also  took  our  seats  in  the 
<»rriage,  and  with  one  more  look  at  the  Paradisino  and 
its  inhabitants,  drove  off. 

My  last  remembrance  of  Genoa  is  a  white  marble 
one ;  for  it  is  a  recollection  of  the  white  marble  steps 
leading  up  to  the  cafe  at  which  we  breakfasted,  and  the 
white  marble  court  ornamented  with  orange  trees  and  a 
fountain.  I  have  a  recollection,  too,  of  a  handsome 
room,  full  of  gilding  and  coloured  gi^ss,  in  which  we 
sat  at  a  little  round  table,  and  ordered  rolls,  and  coffee, 
and  eggs,  and  cutlets,  to  the  consternation  of  the  waiter, 
who  apparently  did  not  comprehend  why  we  should 
have  chosen  such  an  early  hour  as  half-past  six  for  our 
repast;  and  neither  am  I  likely  to  forget  how  we 
passed  from  the  gilding,  and  the  marble,  and  the  orange 
trees,  and  the  fountain,  to  the  narrow  street,  and  the 
heavy  rumbling  diligence  which  was  to  convey  us  on 
our  journey,  and  felt  that  at  last  we  were  fairly  on  our 
way  to  England.  The  particulars  of  this  homeward 
journey  must  be  given  shortly.  When  persons  travel 
almost  night  and  day,  there  is  but  little  to  tell. 

Our  first  day's  journey  was  in  no  way  remarkable. 
We  rattled  along  in  the  diligence,  and  slept,  and  read, 
and  passed  our  time  as  best  we  could,  till  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  we  stopped  to  dine,  and  proceeded  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  railway  to  Alessandria,  where 
we  slept  The  next  day  was  rather  more  adventurous. 
It  began  badly,  for  we  had  very  uncomfortable  places 
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in  the  diligence ;  and  had  not  become  accnstomed  to 
them  before  we  reached  a  river  which  had  orerfiowed, 
and  in  which  the  diligence  Bt\ick  fast  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  •  In  England,  ten  minutes,  probably,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  in 
Italy  they  manage  things  differently.  The  conducteur, 
or  driver,  and  the  peasants  who  collected  about  us, 
looked,  and  talked,  and  scolded  the  horses;  and  little 
boys  came  up,  and  shouted,  and  laughed ;  but  the  dili- 
gence had  a  stronger  will  than  theirs,  and  move  it 
would  not  for  all  their  talking.  It  was  too  heavily 
laden,  thought  the  conductem*, — and  he  proceeded  to 
unload  it  of  its  living  luggage ;  passenger  after  passen- 
ger being  earned  through  the  water,  on  the  backs  of 
men,  and  depasited  firmly  on  dry  land.  They  came 
to  us  at  last  My  fnend  said  she  did  not  choose 
to  go ;  I  said  the  same;  and  the  man  agreed  to 
let  us  remain ;  but  they  seized  upon  a  sturdy  old 
farmer,  and  a  tall  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and 
placing  the  farmer  upon  the  back  of  one  man,  they 
sent  him  off,  and  then  proceeded  to  carry  away  the 
priest  also.  Bpt  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  diligence  was 
still  obstinate,  and  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

Italian  brains  are  unquestionably  more  fertile  than 
English.  I  am  convinced  no  Englishman,  if  he  had 
thought  from  the  day  of  his  birth  till  his  death,  would 
ever  have  hit  upon  the  aid  which  suggested  itself  to 
the  minds  of  these  quick-witted  Italians.  Five  stout 
horses  had  foiled  to  move  the  diligence,  therefore  they 
brought  up  a  donkey !  placed  him  in  front,  and  shouted, 
and  talked,  and  urged  once  more. 

The  best  schemes,  however,  are  liable  to  fail ;  the 
donkey  was  no  doubt  a  strong  donkey  and  a  willing, 
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but  the  diligence  was  stronger  and  unwilling,  and  it 
won  the  day ;  and  we  might  have  remained  there  till 
this  time  for  any  efforts  that  the  donkey  could  use ; 
but,  happily,  some  great  oxen  were  sent  to  our  rescue, 
and  by  their  aid  we  were  at  length  dragged  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  fairly  set  forth  again  on  our  way 
to  Milan. 

The  loss  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  is,  however,  a 
serious  matter  in  a  long  journey  towards  the  end  of 
October ;  for  the  days  are  short,  and  in  spite  of  all  one^s 
wishes,  evening  will  draw  on  before  one  is  aware  of  it ; 
and  so  we  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  another 
river,  the  Ticino,  rather  late,  with  a  red  sunset,  and 
some  dark  clouds  in  the  sky,  suggesting  not  very  agree- 
able ideas  of  a  thunder  storm.  Our  friend,  the  farmer, 
knew  the  road  well,  and  proceeded  to  give  us  some 
information  about  it.  There  was  a  ferry  over  the 
river, he  said;'  but  the  Ticino, — like  almost  all  the  other 
rivers  which  it  had  been  our  fate  to  meet  with  in  our 
travels, — had  overflowed ;  he  did  not  think  we  could 
cross  the  ferry,  but  instead,  he  imagined  we  must  all 
go  over  in  a  boat  We  had  scarcely  realized  the  idea, 
when  the  diligence  stopped  by  the  side  of  a  broad, 
smooth,  spreading  river,  with  low,  flat,  sandy  banks ; 
and  a  large  rough  boat  being  brought  to  the  shore,  we 
were  desired  to  alight  and  place  ourselves  in  it  Lug- 
gage and  passengers — how  much  and  how  many  I  will 
not  venture  to  say — all  found  room  in  it;  and  in  really 
a  short  space  of  time  we  were  gliding  up  tlie  river, 
pulled  and  pushed  by  five  or  six  men  with  bronze 
feces,  white  shirts,  and  bare  legs,  who  waded  through 
the  water  or  jumped  into  the  boat,  just  as  the  fancy 
seized  them.    I  could  not  guess  where  we  were  going ; 
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we  went  up  the  river,  not  across  it ;  and  what  we  were 
going  for  was  also  rather  a  mystery.  It  was  growing 
dark,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  sandy,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  smooth  water,  or  the  tall  reeds  and 
grass  of  a  desolate  little  island  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream.  Now  and  then  a  shout  rang  upon  our  ears, 
followed  by  a  listening  silence ;  that,  too,  was  a  mys- 
tery. The  boatmen  talked,  but  their  Milanese  language 
might  just  as  well  have  been  Hebrew  or  Greek  for  any- 
thing I  could  understand  from  it  It  was  all  very  odd, 
and  I  thought  of  home,  and  wondered  whether  my 
friends  would  guess  where  to  look  for  me  if  they  want- 
ed to  find  me.  There  was  nothing,  I  believed,  to 
frighten  one;  but  an  unfortunate  French  lady,  who 
was  seated  by  my  side,  waa  not  of  the  same  opinion. 
To  be  upon  the  water  was  evidently  to  her  to  be  at  the 
very  utmost  point  of  danger,  and  after  a  few  useless 
lamentations  and  exclamations,  she  buried  her  &ce  in 
her  hands  and  sank  into  the  silence  of  overpowering 
fear.  The  boat  wandered  on,  and  the  cries  grew  more 
frequent,  and  the  talking  amongst  the  boatmen  more 
energetic.  They  were  expecting  a  diligence  to  meet  us 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  but  from  some  cause, 
I  suppose  the  lateness  of  our  arrival,  it  was  not  there. 
We  drew  near  the  opposite  bank,  and,  after  an  earnest 
consultation  between  the  boatmen,  we  were  informed 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  turn  back.  This 
certainly  did  appear  to  me  the  most  hopeless  of  all  pro- 
ceedings. We  had  left  a  sandy  beach,  a  desolate  coun- 
try, without  a  house  to  be  seen.  The  diligence  which 
had  brought  us  there  was  in  all  probability  gone,  and 
when  we  should  reach  the  shore  what  help  could  we 
expect  to  find  there  ?     Our  thoughts,  however,  were  of 
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no  avail  to  any  one  but  ouiselvefi :  we  were  completely 
in  the  boatmen's  power,  and  they  were  determined,  it 
seemed,  upon  returning.  So  the  boat  twisted  and 
turned  till  I  lost  all  knowledge  of  which  was  the  north 
and  which  the  south,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
again  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  By  this  time  I  had 
some  faint  idea  of  the  reasons  which  induced  our  boat- 
men to  insist  so  eagerly  upon  going  back.  The  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  was  in  the  Austrian  territories. 
0£5cers  were  stationed  there  to  search  the  luggage. 
There  was  great  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  every  one 
coming  from  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  unless  the  diligence  had  been  ready  to  meet  us, 
and  so  to  account  for  our  proceedings,  we  should  be 
looked  upon  as  suspicious  persons,  and  be  shot  if  we 
attempted  to  land.  This  was  the  story  of  the  boatmen, 
and  they  certainly  believed  it  themselves,  for  they  were 
in  a  great  fright  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  most 
absurd  idea,  but  the  absurdity  did  not  help  us  just  at 
that  moment  We  were  wandering  up  and  down  the 
Tidno,  night  was  approaching,  and  a  thunder  storm 
was  beginning,  and  what  we  were  to  do  upon  landing 
no  one  seemed  to  know.  The  boatmen's  uneasiness 
increased  every  moment  They  would  allow  no  one  to 
stir,  and  insisted  that  a  gentleman  of  our  party,  who 
was  standing  up  to  put  on  his  great  coat,  should  in- 
stantly sit  down.  "D  y  va  de  la  vie,"  "Our  lives 
depend  upon  it,"  I  heard  some  one  say ;  and  having 
only  a  half  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  the  words 
did  not  tend  to  make  me  more  comfortable.  We  all 
grew  very  silent  The  poor  French  lady  sat  motion- 
less, her  £Eice  still  buried  in  her  hands,  whilst  a  stout^ 
lively^  dark-whiskered  Italian,  who  had  been  most  eager 
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in  conversation  before,  sank  suddenly  from  the  edge  of 
the  boat  to  the  bottom,  as  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
brightened  the  dark  sky.  I  became  more  and  more 
perplexed;  there  certainly,  I  thought,  must  be  some 
danger  which  I  could  not  comprehend.  But  we  ap- 
proached the  shore  again ;  several  men  were  standing 
upon  a  high  bank  watching  us :  the  excitement  amongst 
the  boatmen  became  excessive.  I  caught  the  words, 
"  pregar  alia  Madonna" — ^pray  to  the  Virgin  Maiy, — 
the  constant  prayer  of  a  Romanist  in  peril.  Then,  for 
one  moment,  I  was  seiiously  alarmed.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  another  prayer 
did  rise  in  my  mind.  Yet  at  that  very  instant  all  cause 
for  anxiety — ^if  there  ever  had  been  any — was  over. 
We  had  reached — ^in  some  way  or  other,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  understand  how — ^the  spot  where  our  convey- 
ance was  waiting ;  the  men  on  the  bank  were  persona 
in  readiness  to  help  us,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  step  on  shore,  take  our  seats,  and  pursue  our  journey 
to  Milan. 

A  more  absurd  panic  could  scarcely  have  been ;  and 
we  laughed  heartily  at  the  adventure  afterwards.  I 
scarcely  ventured  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  folt  any 
real  alarm, — ^it  seemed  so  ludicrous ;  but  for  truth's  sake 
I  must  confess  that  my  mind  was  considerably  relieved 
when  I  foun^  myself  seated  in  a  carriage,  instead  of 
wandering  up  and  down  the  Ticino  in  a  boat 

We  did  not  arrive  at  Milan  till  twelve  o'clock  at 
night ;  and  most  forlorn  it  was  to  be  standing  at  that 
hour,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  diligence  office,  guarding 
our  luggage,  and  waiting  for  a  porter  to  take  us  to  the 
hotel,  the  Albergo  Reale.  But  when  we  reached  it  t^e 
feeling  of  rest  and  home  was  delightful.    The  waiter 
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knew  U8 ;  so  did  the  chamber-maid,  a  remarkably  kind- 
hearted  Swiss  girl,  who  had  been  most  careful  for  our 
comfort  when  we  were  at  Milan  before.  We  were  re- 
ceived quite  as  old  friends ;  tea  was  brought  us  directly, 
and  when  that  was  over  we  went  to  rest 

This  late  arrival  and  the  &tigue  of  the  journey  in- 
duced us  to  spend  the  next  day  at  Milan.  We  enjoyed 
ourselves  at  our  leisure  in  the  day,  and  I  made  a  pur- 
chase of  a  second  blue  umbrella,  and  so  charmed  the 
woman  of  the  shop  that  she  seized  both  my  hands,  and 
called  me  "  Cara  Signora ! " — dear  lady ! — I  suppose 
— ^in  gratitude  ;  and  then  we  finished  our  ramble  by  a 
visit  to  the  Cathedral,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest 
and  peace  in  it 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  curious  kind  of  puppet- 
show  or  theatre,  common  in  Italy,  the  figures  being  of 
wood,  but  nearly  as  large  as  life.  The  arms  were 
moved  wonderfully,  but  in  walking  both  legs  would  set 
off  at  the  same  time,  which  was  slightly  remarkable. 
Upon  the  whole  I  contrived  to  extract  a  considerable 
quantity  of  amusement  from  them,  and  before  I  came 
away  I  felt  particularly  anxious  to  learn  the  &te  of  the 
unhappy  lady-puppet  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  a 
most  fierce  robber.  We  did  not,  however,  wait  till  the 
end,  and  whether  she  ever  escaped  from  him  I  am  still 
Ignorant 

We  remained  at  Milan  till  two  o'clock  the  next  day. 
Then  we  took  possession  of  the  Malle  Poste,  as  it  is 
called, — ^in  England  in  former  days  we  should  have 
termed  it  the  Mail, — which  carries  the  letters.  We 
were  to  travel  all  night  and  all  the  next  day.  And  so  we 
did,  on,  and  on,  without  rest,  except  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  every  now  and  then.    We  passed  by  Leooo,  at  the 
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south-east  eiiaremity  of  the  lake  of  Oomo,  and  looked 
out  eagerly  for  the  beautiful  mountains  and  the  water ; 
and  sighed  and  bemoaned  our  hard  £Eite  that  it  should 
be  so  dark  as  to  prevent  our  seeing  any  tiling  clearly 
of  their  exquisite  beauty  ;  and  then  we  went  on  in  the 
dark  to  Chiavenna ;  and  from  thence  I  did  not  know 
where,  for  I  fell  asleep.  But  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  just  as  it  was  growing  very  cold,  and  a  dull 
light  was  creeping  over  the  sky,  I  awoke,  and  saw  that 
we  were  ascending  a  mountain,  shadowy  and  grim  as 
the  autumn  morning;  trunks  of  leafless  trees  being 
scattered  around,  and  grey  rocks  looking  like  ghosts, 
and  turf,  which  might  be  green  in  the  sunshine,  but 
partook  then  of  the  universal  colour ;  and  we  said  to 
each  other  that  we  were  ascending  the  SplQgen,  one  of 
the  great  mountain  passes  between  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. 

To  attempt  to  describe  a  mountain  view  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  autumn,  seen  from  the  inside 
of  a  Swiss  diligence, — ^for  we  had  been  obliged  to  change 
carriages  several  times  on  our  journey, — ^would  be 
absurd.  I  have  a  general  jdea  of  what  the  SplQgen  is 
like,  but  nothing  more ;  I  know  that  there  were  rocks, 
and  precipices,  and  galleries,  and  covered  ways  to  pro- 
tect the  road  fix>m  avalanches,  but  distant  views  were 
very  imperfectly  seen.  We  stopped  at  the  little  village 
of  SplUgen,  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  dined 
there.  By  that  time  we  had  passed  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  had  been  descending  for  about  an  hour 
on  the  Swiss  side.  Here  the  diligence  was  changed 
again,  which  was  a  great  annoyance,  for,  besides  the 
trouble,  we  were  not  always  secure  of  having  good  seats. 
We  were  wery  unfortunate  in  this  instance,  and,  being 
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placed  with  our  backs  to  the  horses,  lost  a  great  deal 
of  one  of  the  grandest  ravines  in  Switzerland, — the  Via 
Mala,  or  the  Bad  Way ;  so  named  from  the  height  of 
the  cliffs  and  the  narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  road  through  it  If  we  had  been 
ascending  instead  of  descending,  I  should  have  begged 
to  get  out  and  walk,  but  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  keep  pace  with  the  diligence  as  it  went 
rapidly  down  the  hill ;  and  I  could  only*  obtain  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  the  giant  rocks  and  the  depth  below ; 
through  which  rushed  the  Rhine,  which  has  its  rise  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Splagen.  Very  strange,  cei^ 
tainly,  it  was  to  see  the  tossing  little  torrent,  and  think 
of  the  broad  smooth  river  which  it  afterwards  becomes. 
A  part  of  the  Via  Mala  was  in  former  days  considered 
quite  impassable,  the  walls  of  rock  were  so  steep  and 
smooth  that  not  even  a  goat  could  find  a  footing  amongst 
them,  and  the  peasants  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Lost 
Gulf;  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  make  their  way 
through  it,  clambered  over  the  mountains  whenever 
they  wanted  to  go  to  the  villages  on  the  othgr  side. 
But  in  these  days  no  difficulties  of  this  kind  seem  too 
great  to  be  overcome,  and  the  person  who  undertook  to 
form  a  road  through  the  Via  Mala  avoided  the  Lost 
Gulf  by  piercing  the  rock  and  carrying  the  road  through 
the  cM  by  a  gallery.  The  cliffs  which  form  the  ravine 
are  in  some  places  1600  feet  high,  and  not  more  than 
ten  yards  apart.  Bridges  have  been  built  over  the 
river  in  different  parts,  which  form  some  of  the  mo»t 
striking  objects  in  the  whole  scene.  One  of  them  is 
400  feet  above  the  river,  and  yet,  in  the  year  1834,  in 
consequence  of  a  terrible  flood,  the  water  nearly  reached 
to  its  level.    We  had  a  long  day^s  journey  after  the 
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Via  Mala,  tbrougli  a  very  pretty  country,  interestingr  es- 
pecially because  we  could  trace  the  course  of  the  Khine 
which  we  were  following.     It  was  dark  long  before  we 
reached  Coire,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  the  Orisons, 
where  we  were  to  sleep ;  and  after  so  much  travelling" 
we   were  uncommonly  tired.     There  was  only  timc^ 
however,  to  have  tea  and  go  to  bed  for  a  few  hours. 
At  half-past  three  I  was  awakened  again,  and  at  fire 
we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the  diligence  travelling 
on  in  the  twilight,  not  knowing  quite  whether  we  were 
asleep  or  awake.    By  the  middle  of  the  day  we  had 
reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Wallenstadt,  which  doubt- 
less, is  very  grand  and  very  delightful  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer's  day,  when  one  can   sit  at  one's   ease  in  the 
sunshine,  and  admire  the  great  steep  cliffs  which  sul^ 
round  it,  but  which  was  uncommonly  cold  and  dreary 
that  afternoon.     It  is  a  small  lake,  and  we  soon  crossed 
it  in  a  steam  vessel,  and  proceeded  in  a  covered  boat, 
by  a  canal  which  joins  Lake  Wallenstadt,  to  the  lake 
of  Zurich.     There  another  steamer  was  waiting  for  us, 
and  after  a  tiresome  passage   of  several   hours,   the 
greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in  the  cabin,  the  cold 
being  too  great  to  allow  of  our  remaining  on  deck,  we 
landed  at  Zurich. 

A  diligence  journey  to  Basle,  a  railway  to  Mannheim, 
and  a  steamboat  to  Cologne,  brought  us  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days  very  near  England.  They  were 
not  days  of  comfort  by  any  means.  The  weather  was 
far  too  cold  to  be  agreeable,  and  we  travelled  too  &st  to 
see  anything  properly.  We  were  now  so  anxious  to  be 
at  home  that  it  was  with  considerable  satisfaction  we 
learnt  on  reaching  the  Hotel  Disch,  our  old  quarters, 
that  we  might,  by  startmg  early  the  next  morning, 
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arrive  at  Ostend  in  time  for  the  packet  which  would 
cross  that  same  night  I  am  not  sure,  even,  that  I  felt 
regret  at  not  having  another  glimpse  of  Cologne 
Cathedral ;  the  longing  for  home,  after  an  absence  of 
four  months,  made  one  forget  every  thing  else;  and  I 
really  think  I  left  Cologne,  on  my  return,  with  quite  as 
much  satisfaction  as  I  had  felt  upon  entering  it  when 
I  set  out  on  my  travels. 

One  more  long  railway  journey, — cheered,  however, 
by  meeting  a  friend,  who  like  ourselves  was  on  her  way 
to  England, — four  hours  of  discomfort  in  the  cabin  of  the 
steam  vessel, — ^and  another  hour  of  annoyance  as  we 
were  detained  outside  the  harbour  at  Dover,  because 
the  tide  would  not  allow  us  to  enter, — and  then  once 
more  we  were  upon  English  ground  1 

I  will  not  say  that  the  hotel  at  Dover  looked  very 
bright  after  the  glittering  rooms  of  the  Hotel  Disch ; 
or  that  the  dingy  four-post  bed  was  equal  in  comfort 
and  convenience  to  a  French  or  German  bed.  In  these 
respects,  and  many  others  we  are  much  behind  our 
neighbours.  But  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether 
the  things  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed,  made  me  discon- 
tented with  my  own  country,  or  gave  me  the  least 
wish  to  live  abroad,  I  can  answer  from  my  heart  that 
I  returned  satisfied  with  an  English  climate,  thankful 
for  English  laws  and  customs,  and  with  one  earnest 
hope  that  I  might  never  be  insensible  to  the  ines- 
timable blessings  bestowed  upon  the  members  of  the 
English  Church. 
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HkUty.     Edited  by  Frol.  R-«>d.     %l  iS. 

Life  and  Correspond- 

mtm.  By  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  td 
Edition.     Mvn.     |S. 

AMELIAS  Poems.    1  toL,  ISma 

a'»t*i,  ♦!  «  ;  jrilt  '••L'^'e,  H  »0. 

ANSTED'S   Gold-Seeker's  MaiiiiaL 

1«  .10      Pnp^r,  iS  ri«. 

BOWEN,  E.    United  States  Post- 

CNBm  Guide.  Map.  8ro.  Paper,  91  ; 
elotb. »!  M. 

BROOKS'  Four  Months  among  the 

Oold-Finrl-n  in  •^'ulifiiniin.     iS  cts. 

BBYANTS  What  I  Saw  in  Caltfor- 
BM.     Wiih  Map.    Wmo.    «1  !i5. 

BBOWN  ELL'S  Poems.  12mo.  75  & 
CALIFORNIA  Onide-Book.     Em- 

bncing  Fremont  and  l£in<>r>''a  TnireU  in 
Cnlifnniia.    (^«n.     .\Ia().     I>at>«r.  50  cte. 

OARLYLE-S  Lilis  of  Frederick  Schil- 

Uf .     \imn.     F'nper,  &u  elo. ;  duth.  75  cts. 

CHAPMAN'S  Instructions  to  Young 

MorlunMn  on  the  Improved  American  Rifle. 
ISm  •.    Illustrated.    •!  iS. 

COOLEY.AJ.    The  Book  of  Uae- 

M  Knuwiedyp.  Cootoiiiinir  rt.Oiki  Prurtiral 
Reeeipfe  in  all  bninchce  of  Art*,  Manuritr- 
tarea,  and  Trad «•».  8v».   Ilkutmi'vl.  «]  iS. 

OOOLEY,  J.  K    The  American  in 

B^pt.    Bvo.     niustmUKl.    |i. 

COIT,  Dr.    History  of  Puritanism. 

Itroo.    %). 

CORNWALL,  N.  E.    Music  as  It 

Wiw.  ftmi  OS  It  It.     13m<i.     6:i  cla. 

COUSUrS  Course  of  Mclem  PhHo- 
tophj.    Traadatod  by  Wighk    1  Vola., 

1 


i  W0BX8. 

COOOESHALL'S  Yoysffes  to  T» 

n>it*  Partacf  tiio  Wnrld.     llW     91  M. 

DON  QUIXOTTE  DE  LA  MAN- 
CIIA.  With  18  Steel  EonaTiiin.  18nia 
Cloth,  II  50.  — •         • 

EMORY'S  Notes  of  Travels  In  Catt 

f'-niiH.    8v(^..    Pai<^r,  'iS  eta. 

ELLIS,  Mrs.    Women  of  Tengia»M|. 

l-iino.     6UCU. 

Hearts  and  Homes;  or 


Social  Distinctions.    A  SUiry.    Two  Parti. 
Kv...     Vn  nr,  •>! :  cloth,  *l  W. 

EVELYN'S  Life  of  Mr&  Oodolphla. 

i<:4iit4-d  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.     ISmo. 
Cl.lh.  5 )  rts. ;  jMipei,  38  cts. 

FAY,  T.  S.    Ulric;  or,  The  Yoioan 

l>ini>.     15  cts. 

FOSTER'S  Essays  on  Christlaa  Mo- 

rmls.     IHmn.     SU  rts. 

FEEMONTS  Exploring  Expedittoa 

to  Or«ir<»  aad  Oolifonia.    ti  cts. 

FROST,  Prof    Travels  in  AfrUsk 

Itmo.    Illiiatrated.    fl. 

FALENER*B  Farmer's  Manual. 

\^m\    50 '-to. 

GARLAND'S  Lift  of  John  Ban- 

dolph.    4  Vnls.,  ISm.>.     Portraits,  #'2  &0. 

GILFILLAN,    GEO.      Gallery   of 

Literary  Portraits.    Seeood  S«rics.     liiao. 
Paper,  15  eta. ;  doth,  91. 

The  Bards  ot 


the  Bible.     l>m<i.    aoth,  60  eta. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

liiiio.     Illustrated.    75  rts. 

GOULD,  K  S.    "The  Very  Aga* 

ACiiiiidy.     IHmo.     Fap>*r.  38  eta. 

GRANT'S  Memoirs  of  An  American 

liii'lv.    Hmo.    Cloth,  15  els.;  iMiifr,  5<tri«. 

GUIZOTS  Democracy  in  Franc*.. 

lima.    Paper  eorvr,  iS  ets. 

History  of  CiTilixatioii. 

4  Vols.    Cluth.  «3  Ml. 

History  of  the  EngUib 

Revolution  of  1«4U.     Cloth,  $1  ti. 

HULL,    Gon.     Civil   and   MiUtary 

Life.     Edited  byJ.K.  Clark  V.    8vu.     9i. 

HOBSON.    My  Uncle  Hobson  and  L 

I'imo,     TS  ets. 

GOETHE'S  IPHIGENIAINTAU- 

RIS.     A  Dmina  in  Five  Acts.     Fr«>m  tha 
German  bv  G.  J.  Adlrr.     lim  >.     75  cts. 

KAVANAGIl,  JULIA   Women  of 

Cliriatianity,  •■x>>iiit>liirv  r>r  Piety  and  Cha. 
rifv.     I'^iiio.     Cloth,  IS  rts. 

KENNY'S  Manual  Of  Chessi    ISma 
KoilLR  AUSCirS  CompleteHlstory 

of 'Jeniiii'iv.     8v.i.     (I  5>(. 

KIP'S  Christmas  Holidays  at  BonMb 

Mmo.    #1. 

LAMB,   CHAS.    Final   Memorlalu 

Kdii.d  bv  T«li..ird.     Wnio.     15  cie. 

LAMARTINE'S   Confidential   Dl» 
•kMmior.UaBMnofMyYaBth.    Mib 


D,  A  p pi  Hon  d'  Cuinpanys  Fubiication*, 


MISCELLASTBOTrs  WGRKS-Cantiniied. 
LEE,  E.  B.    Lif.>  <>f  ,Ic*n  P»ul  F. ,  6C<riT*a  Mtrnilon.    Iftma.    «7  da 

>■>>'•■  -    :  ■»      7'--  Lay  <if  Uie  Last  MinstreL 

LEr.j:U;5  llUnTv  of  Animal  Mti^-      ^.s-.,- 

n    '  SELECT  lulmn  Comedies^     Tno** 

LKirKi:.-?  FiioM  tuiiva:  CON-I     ., .,.    i,,..  -a  •... 

jIl^..^.>.     i..\    1..    ,!.    i\ar.i.     I ....  .  j  s  I'RAG  UE'S  HIsiury  of  the  Flortcto 

L<Uil),  \V.  W.  roiMi:-.  I'imo.  Toe    1  SH 'vk:?l*EAKKS  Vramatlo  Works 

t'liii^l    iu     llmUvs.  I     lux't  .■ .'.    l\<.:..^.^.    fi. 

'•",•,-•../      .  ,  j  SOU  i  IlEYS  Lifo  of  OUvw  atim. 

ilA('KlNT»»SII,  M.  J.     Woman  In  >     «    i.    l^......    ^(.;^.v-.u. 

MAIIO.N  ft  ^Lnr.l}  IliMiiy  of  J-n^j-  I     .  .  -  v  v.  ...  \  i  a.    ..,.«.  iLu-.r"  -4.    «i 
L.:..i.    .  .,1  *   .>    ir..,.   u  oi.    .i    v.K*,jSOi:THGATE  (Bishop).     Vuat   to 

MICUELETS   HUory  of   Franco,  UqU  I  Eli's 'Wiciracu^^^^    I's  People^ 

. Life  of  Martin  Lu- 


H.-|..ib'. 


•  History    of  Koman 
.    -1. 

•  Tlio  Tot  pie,    12rao. 

MATTII  k WS  &  'y()L:NG.     Whist 


\n^^  .  ("1  • 


Cill. 


STEVENS'  Campafgns  of  tbe  Bio 

«...  .  If  Rsi.i  MfX-i'«.     S^.i.     P»p*r,  38  «:t«. 

SWEIT,  Dr.    Treatise  on  the  I>to- 

.:..■..  ..  !  -h-  <   t..-»«.      &V*..      Va 

TAVLDIJ,  Gen.     Anecdote  Book, 

t  •  <  '  U"  f  l»  \f  *  V*«»J     «  -« 


MILES  on  the  Horse's  Foot;  How 

t     .N...,.  1.  -      n.l.     I;      .       <:   l«.     -.•%:«. 

MILT(  »NS  I'.'ini.li-c  L.)st,     S^  ots 
W ( >i ) l:  E.  C.  C.     Life  cf  Georjro  ( '.ist- 


.    TUCKEUMAX'S  Artist  Ufe.    Bio- 


I   >ii,<t.L-t  ff  Auitfri.-ali  rAJSlclS. 


TAYLOi:  S  Manual  of  Ancient  and 

Moi.iii  ll.-tu.rv-.     Ll.t.d   bv  I'rol.  H««y. 

...  ,       •'v..     <-'!    1. ,..>.•  ii;  !.>.-»p.<*  :n. 

NAroLi:( )N.     Life    of,    from  '  the  >  THOMSON  on  the  F^mhI  of  Animal* 

I  I.   .  1      !)-■..  Mill  .1     iW  ii-'li-.  .     -JV..!..!       ••«"  i    *lrtn.     *1  Jii,  3  I  .,«.  ;  IV  i^r,  S^  .-«. 

.Ml     V,.      ,,.    .,     I,..,  r..*-  iTYSOXJ.L.    DiarvofaPbysiciaa 

GATES.  GEO.     Tat.;es   of  St^TlIn- I      "•—    -•;•     -»•  •    «-Vr. -.-,  r.». 

,n  .  siu  j  WA^  LAND'S  Kecollectionsof  Eed 

WILLLVMS   Isthmus  of  Tehoante- 

(n-.   ;    lt»    (   l.llMt    .     i'r  nUKl.UU*,    io.      AUpt 

.•■n  I  I  lat.-s.     '.'  ^■•  :•  ,  ''vj.     «5  ill. 

WOMAN  S    Worth;   or.    Hints   to 

»c«:h-i1.-   het..-.!.  riut.».'i»r.    Ihum..    3S  el*. 

WAUNKU'S  Kiuiiine^tal  Lessons  la 

Mi.A..-.     ivji,.^.     60  cU. 

WYNNt;   J.     Uvea   of   EmineBt 

i.itvn.iv  .'.;i>!   St-K-tiiifiti   M^a  uf  An^ntm. 

'.li-.      Cl.i!..  7l. 

WOltDS WORTH,    W.     The   Pre- 

1'<I-.     An  A.il.  l>i  LrniilucAl  Povin.     liteft. 

U..tl.,»l.  

LAW  BOOKS. 

Gaidet 

Dtiol 


I-.v  ......     M      -.1    I         JLl     .<»      .    - 

t«."i'.,  .  N  .:.  li  1..,  oio.,  v\c.     "y  .     ••;. 

Interest  Tahlcs  at  6 

'Abri.lL'o'.l  E'<iir,  $P>5. 
lnt»iv<t   I  ublcs  at  7 

Abn;li'Ml  E<iit.  $1  '25. 
Strrlinu'  lm<ii'S.t  T;i- 

1.1.  >  ,.•    •    I...-  .vM.  iKt  Ahii.....  1.    mil  U 

O'l '  A  LL  AG  i  I A  NS  History  of  New- 

V     V     .  ,!.r  1    .    '•   1  ■.,.     -^  \  ■    cT     ■  •, 

POWELL'S     Living    Authors     of 


I.«  r  rvi 

t»  t  All 

per  ...... 

.  r  r  A   . 

*''^r'^^' ^•':'.'^.  -^L  V^\^.^^V"^    ANTHO.N  ir  Lhw  Study  ;  or,  € 
it L I i )S    N vw    En.'l i.sh    1  )lct iouury,    iK)LaV>I BE'S " l)f^^t "of  llTe 


liU'HAllD-oN    on    Ih.^'v      Tlieir 

Koi:;NSt>N  CKl'SOE.     Only  oom- 

R^ )  W  A  Ns"  1 1  i  •! .  »ry  *  of  \lie  'French 

I    M.    •;  \    I.H  ;.'  ..    ii:i     «. 
bOVKKS  Mcil.'in  Domestic  Owk- 

i-ii..         nu..      r:i|i'ro..v..r,  :.S  .  IS  ;  InJ.,  Tl. 

8GOri"S  Lady  of  the  Lake.      »8 

Mnt8. 


Si  . 


'I' 


i.w-  To'irt   ..f  5 


.  tl> 


iiV  Cm  • 


Supreme  Ck»urt  Li'ad- 

inC  .1      r.-rt  U-t*.     -vT  .     $4. 

Law  of  Debtor  and 

(Vdit  r  in  tlit>  Uiiii,<t  S'JtlM  Vhi  O^wJa. 

SMITH'S  Compenainm  of  Mercaa* 

tile  Lhw.     With  Utyi:-  AntencMi  aiUlitioM 


D.  Appleton  ds  (kmpanffB  Fnblieatumi. 


JUVEinLE. 
ITnoIe  AmemVn  Story  Books. 


THE  LITTLE  GIFT  BOOK.  18mo. 
THE  CHILD'S  STORY  BOOK.   II- 

Iis'r.-.r.  t.     l-m  ..    CI  tl).  95  cent*. 

SUMMER    HOLIDAYS.       18 mo. 
Cltftb,  ii  eenU. 

Kary  Eowitt*8  Juvenile  Tales. 
JTeu)  EditUma  bound  together^  entitled 
POPULAR  MORAL  TALES. 

Ifimo.     7S  rcnia. 

JUVENILE  TALES   AND   8T0- 

Ki£S.    IfioiO.    IScenU. 


WINTER  nOLIDAYa  mnstimted 
GEORGE'S '  AdVeNTURES    IN 

TJIKCiU'NTRY.  III..*.  |vn..>.  Cloth, 55e. 
CUUISTMAS    STORIES.        IUii»- 
truUrU.    Isino.    CloUi,  i&  Mota. 


MY  JUVENILE  DATB.  and  otba 
TALES  AND  STORIES  FOB  BOYS 

ANDUIKLS.    15««oU. 


Libraiy  fior  My  Young  Cioxuitryiiien. 


By 


Thli  Setioa  b  «dit9d  by  tho  popolur  nuthnr 
uniform  m  •! 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPT.  JOHN 

billTH.  By  tb6  Author  of  "  Uncle  Philip." 

ADVENTURES      OF      DANIEL 

IK  « )\  K       hv  do.     3S  -etftiL 

DAWNINGS   OF   GENIUS. 

Ai  n«-  Pr.itU     as  r-«-iii«i. 

U/'E    AND  ADVENTURES  OF  I 

I  KNRY    HUDSON.     By  tho  AuUior  of 
•  Uflcle  Phir>"    38  cenU.  I 

Tales  for  the  People 
ALICE    FRANKLIN      By   Mary 

CROi'tON  boys  (The)  By  Harriet 

DANgSbS  OF  DINING  OUT.  By 

Mr*.   -I  I*.     :vt  .•t-nta. 

DOMESTIC  TALEa  By  Hannah 
EARLY  FRIENDSHIP.  By  Mra^ 
PA UNi EK'8'^''d AUGUTER  (The). 
FIRST  IMPRESSIONS,  By  Mrs. 
HOPE  *ON,'"nOPE  EVER  I      By 


Th» 


M..1 


M.  ^ 


LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CARE  By 

dx.    28  cent*. 

LOOKING-GLASS  FOB  THE 
LOVE  AND  MONEY.  By  Mary 
MI.NlSTEIt'S  FAMILY.  By  Mrs. 
my"  own' "story.      By    Mary 

llowitl.    36  c«nU. 


f  ••  Uncle  PhUip'i  T«l«fc»» 
M  arul  tlyliS 

LIFE   AND  ADVENTURES  OF 

HKHNAN  CORTKZ.    By  th«  Aathor  of 
"  I'ncV  I'hi'in."    3><  ofnl«. 

PHILIP  RANDOLPH.    A  Tale  of 

Vir..intR.     Ky  Mnrv- (;Hrtnide.     !W  c«<nU. 

ROWAN'S    HISTORY    OF   THE 

KKK\(  II   REVOLUTION.      8   volume*. 

SOUTllEY'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVES 

CUOMWKLL.    38c«nU. 

and  their  Children. 

MY     UNCLE,      THE      CLCKJK- 

MAKr.H.     Kv  MHrv  H'^wXU     S-S  .-^nU. 

NO     SENS£     LIKE     COMMON 

SKNSK.     Mvd'..     ;jj*  ('•  iitB. 

PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE. 

Hv  H.  Mnrtiii^iiti.     'JH  c«nti. 

POPLAR  GROVE    By  Mi*  Cop- 
SOSIERVILLE  HALL 
SOWINGAND   REAPING.     By 

Mm  V  I  {-Witt.     :<McfTit« 

STRIVE  AND  THRIVE    By  da 

THE  "two  apprentices.    By 

.1...    r^'c.iitd. 
TIRED    OF    HOUSEKEEPING. 

I!v  r.  S    .Artlinr.     3N  rente. 

TWIN  SISTERS  (The).  By  Mr* 
wllicH  IS  'tuE  WISER ?  By 
W^l'lO  'silALL  be'  greatest  t 
w'oiik   AND  WAGES.     By  da 


By  Mr& 


8IECO:n>   SERIES. 


ANCES  AND  CHANGES.    By 

arl.  »  i<ur.!.  II.     :►*  .-.  u  n. 

DMA'vER'S   VILLAGE.    By 

•chokk..    itSecuU. 

s 


NEVER  TOO  LATEL    By  Cbariaa 

IJi,r.|.-ti.     ;?H  .•.•iiti. 

OCEAN  WORK,  Ajielaat  aad  Mo* 

d«in.    By  J.  U.  Wrifhl. 


D.  Appleton  db  Company  %  PvblieaitoH*. 


IdHIATUBS  (Tr.AfWTOAT,  LIBRABT. 

PoblialMd  tai  Elegant  Fons,  with  Froaii*)>iMa. 

History  of 


POETIC  LAOON;   or,  Aphorisma 

fr  r.  tlu-  r.    I*.     »<»c«titt. 

BOND'S  Gulden  Mitxtma    81  oenta. 
CLARKE'S     Scripture     Promlaoa* 

ELIZABETH;   or,  Tho  ExUes  of 

GOLDSMiTli'S  Vicar  of  Wakefldd. 


-EssiiTi 


8S  cents. 


UiTHL 

OEMS  FROM  AMERICAN  FOETa 
HANNAH  MOBE*S  Private  Devo- 

tiH«.    81  e«nU. 

Pr«!tlcal  Piety. 

»  wl».     15  c«>nts. 

HEMANS' DomeeUo  AffBcttoiu.  81 
HOFFMANNS  Layi  of  the  Hadaon, 

At.    ISctota. 


JOHNSON'S 

MANUAL  OF  MATBIMONY.   n 

MOORE'S  Lallali  Rookh.    SSeent^ 
MelotUea.    Completa   « 

PA&  AND  VIRGINIA.    81  eta. 
POLLOK'S  Conrse  of  Time.    )tS  ela 
PURE  QOLD  FROM  THE  RIYEB8 

I)'.   W  sn<»*l.     3m  cents. 

THOMSON'S  SeesoDS.    8S  oenta. 
TOKEN  OF  THE  HEAET.    IKX 

OK  AFFECTION.  DO.  OF  REMKM. 
BRANCS.  DO.  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  Da 
OF  LOVE.    Eurb  81  wntiL     

USEFUL  LETTEB-WJUTKE.    88 

WILSON'S  Sacra  Privmta.  81  oesta 
YOUNG'S  NIgbtThoQKhta.  88  eta. 


JUVENILE. 


AUNT  FANNY'S  ChrlatmasStoriea. 

I]|r>«;rat«4t.     HoaMa.  31  eta. ;  elntht  M  cts. 

AUNT  KITTY'S  Tale^    By  Maria 

J.  Mrlnt-ah.     IVmo,    15  eta. 

AMERICAN  Historical Taleai  16nia 
B0YS''*'MANUAL.    Containing  the 

Prijiciplf  o,  (\  nHu.-t.  Ac     Igmo.    M  eta. 

STORY  BOOK.  16nio.  T5  ot 

CARAVAN  (The).    A  coUection  of 

FoiwUir  Eaatcra  Talea.    ISiao.   LUuatntad. 
612  m>nta. 

FIRESIDE  FAIRIES;  or,  Even- 

inga   at  Aunt  Eiai«t*a.     BaantiMly   Ulna- 

tratnt.     Iftmrt.    16  eta, 

FRIDAY   CHRISTIAN;  or,  The 

.   Firat-Bora  on   Piteaimli   lakwL      Itaw. 


GIRLS' MANUAL.  Containing  the 

Prininplc  «if  J  %ii»duct.    60  ceota. 

STORY  BOOK.  16mo.  75  a 

GUIZOT'S  Yoang  Student    8  Tols. 

ial.    ISwota. 
AOWITT,   MARY.      Picture   and 

Vatae  Book.  Commonly  eallvd  Otto  Si<«c- 
\»i**  FaU«  Book.  Illuatrated  with  \VQ 
Plataa.  Cht^ap  Editir.ii.  6o  eenta ;  cloth,  63 
eenta:  pi  it  Irav4>a,  15  r^ntt. 

HOME  RECREATIONS.  Edited  by 

OmndCatLtrr  .MerT}-auui.  Ct-lored  rUtea. 
16mo.    15  ccnta. 

INNOCENCE   OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Bv  Mra.  ('. -ilium.     l«mo.     Klu«.    W  ct«. 

JOAN  OF  AEC>  Story  oC    ByR.M. 

Eviina.     With  v-3  lliiM      llinvt.     16  cts. 

LOniS'  SC1I0C»L  DAYS.    By  E.  J. 

Mav.     lllustn.t<a.     Idiiv*.     1.S  ct». 

LECENDS  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

9y  Buau  PindAr.    Ilina.     16mo.    15eti. 


LIVES   AND    ANECDOI^   OF 

ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.     Umo.    lirta. 

LOUISE;  or,  The  Beauty  of  lDteg> 

nvy  \  and  other  Tklea.  Kaao.  Bowila,  3l 
oenta:  eloth.  S^  rents. 

MARRYATT'S  SetUen  In  Gtaadik 

S  Tola,  in  1.    6i  eta. 

Soenea  In  Afirioa.    • 

voh.  in  1.    69  e«Bta. 

Masterman  Ready.  8 

Tr4a.inl.    6i  eenta.  _ 

MIDSUMMER  FAYS:  or,  TbeHo- 

lidaya  at  Woodleij^h.  By  Suaaii  Pindar.  1 
▼ol..  16RIA.    aoih.  IS  oanta ;  el  >th.  ^t,  $S. 

NO  SUCH  WORD  AS  PAIL,    ^y 

Couain  Aliee.     Iftm'X    lUna.    %i  oent& 

HANNAH  MORE'8  Vfllage  Tatofli 

ISmo.    16  eeota. 

WILLIAM  TELL,  the  Patziot  el 

SwitaarlaDd.  To  which  ia  added,  Aadnna 
Hnfer,  the  -  Tell"  of  the  TymL  Onth,  St 
eenta ;  half  cl>  th.  n  eenta. 

YOUTH'S  CORONAl*    By  H.  F. 

Oould.    Ifimo.    i<i  eenta. 

PICTURE  STORY  BOOK&    By 

Great  Authora  and  Un«t  Painiera.  Favf 
narls  iu  I  vol.    ('I«th.  15  cla  ;  siU  rdr  .  iU 

PUSS   IN  BOOTa     Finely  Hloa- 
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